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FROM  EUGENE  FIELD. ..to  HOWARD  VINCENT  O'BRIEN 


AP  MEMBERS  EXPLORE  TAX  DEDUCTION  POSSIBILITY^p.  7 


Eugene  field  wrote  Ws  column  "Sharps  and  Flats”  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  "He  was,”  wrote  Charles  H.  Dennis,  **the 
first  of  the  columnists.”  And,  recollected  Melville  E.  Stone,  "not 
only  did  Field  write  every  line  that  appeared  in  his  'Sharps  and  Flats’  column, 
but  practically  everything  that  he  wrote  after  1883  appeared  at  one  time  or 
another  in  that  column.” 

Other  Chicago  Daily  News  columnists  who  lighted  lanterns,  still  gleaming  in  the 
firmament  of  stars,  were: 

GEORGE  ADE,  who  wrote  the  first  of  his  famous  "Fables  in  Slang”  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  .  .  .  FINLEY  PETER  DUNNE,  creator  of  the  unforgettable^  "Mr.  Dooley” 
sketches  .  .  . ,  BEN  HECHT,  chronicler  of  the  unsurpassed  "1001  Aftmioons”  .  .  . 
CARL  SANDBURG,  distinguished  poet,  historian  and  producer  of  "Carl  Sandburg’s  Note¬ 
book”  .  .  .  KEITH  PRESTON,  famed  for  his  verse  and  bons  mots  .  .  .  and  many 
other  keepers  of  the  flame  that  originated  and  flared  to  greamess  in  this  newspaper. 
And  the  tradition  continues.  May  we  commend  to  you  the  writings  of  HOWARD 
VINCENT  O’BRIEN  .  .  .  SYDNEY  J.  HARRIS  .  .  .  JOHN  P.  CARMICHAEL  .  .  . 
CLEM.  LANE  and  CARL  GULDAGER  who— to  mention  only  a  few— are  today 
maintaining  columns  true  to  the  literary  traditions  of  the  Chicago  Daily.  News. 
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New  YO^ 

★  . . .  served  by  the  greatest,  safest  subway  system  in  the  world. 
Seven  million  riders  a  day  use  this  construction  miracle  which, 
in  Manhattan,  cost  9  million  dollars  a  mile  to  build.  Trains 
themselves  ventilate  the  subway,  acting  as  plungers  as  they 
speed  through  the  narrow  tunnels.  With  a  99.97%  “on  time" 
record,  1 2,400  trains  a  day  roar  over  200  miles  of  track.  For  a 
nickel,  you  can  travel  28  miles  in  78  minutes  without  a  transfer. 


HI4IMI  m  KAIMPDINIAVIA 

•* 


Sincft^e  war  stopped,  United  Press  has  vaulted  to  a  new  high  in  service 
to  Scondinavia. 

Today  if  .delivers  news  to  91  newspapers  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Finlci|Kl'— more  than  60  per  cent  more  than  the  pre-war  total  of  56. 
In  every  case  the  newspapers  receive  the  news  direct  from  U.  P.  In  every 
case  they  contract  for  it  for  a  definite  time  and  on  definite  terms. 

The  record-Mtting  preference  for  U.  P.  in  Scandinavia  confirms  the 
judgment  of  American  editors  in  relying  upon  U.  P.  for  "the  world’s  best 
coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.” 

UNITiP 
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there  will  a.lwa^i  be  a  wolf! 

Or,  to  paraphrase  the  Bard  . . .  “The  Wolf  under  any  other  name  . . . 
And  as  our  contemporary,  Milton  Caniff,  author  of  "Terry  and  The 
Pirates”  and  “Male  Call”,  says,  “This  sort  of  thing  has  heen  going  on 
for  centuries  (the  chasing  of  the  eternal  feminine,  or  the  eternal 
chasing  of  the  feminine)  hut  Sgt.  Sansone  is  the  first  one  to  make 
capital  of  it”  ...  So  we  say  Sansone  is  the  first  one  to  make  capital 
of  it  in  the  cartoon  ...  In  life,  history  says  otherwise. 

Some  very  famous  characters  have  heen  what  we,  today,  would  call 
Wolves  .  .  .  And  this  is  to  show  how  times  have  not  changed  very  much 
.  .  .  except  for  the  trimmings  .  .  .  Let  us  roll  back  the  pages  of  history 
and  see  how  Wolves  looked  previously  .  .  .  The  Wolf  has  been  a 
universal  favorite  since  the  dawn  of  history  ...  he  is  simply  a  little 
guy  who  does  the  best  he  can  to  charm  the  ladies. 


On  JANUARY  7th,  United 
Features  presents  THE  WOLF 
in  civilian  clothes,  less  rugged 
than  in  uniform  but  still  as 
funny  as  ever.  Wire  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  rates  while  your  terri¬ 
tory  is  still  open. 


DON  JUAN 


THE  CAVALIER 


THE  BEAU 


18TH  CENTURY 


19TH  CENTURY 


THE  WOLF  By  Laonard  Sansoaa 


15TH  CENTURY 


"Oh,  comt  now!  Th*  lights  artn'i 
THAT  brightr 
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THE  COLLEGIATE 


THE  WOLF  By  Lsonard  Sohsom 


"Thtt’t  net  at  oil  naettMry— 
/  ha/M  a  lightarf' 


Saiisone's  WOLF  has  been  syn¬ 
dicated  in  3000  service  publica¬ 
tions.  Last  month  United 
Publications  of  New  York 
brought  out  THE  WOLF  in 
book  form.  The  first  edition  is 
selling  out  rapidly. 

LIFE  Magazine:  With  the  jeep, 
the  atom  bomb  and  spam,  The 
Wolf  in  G.  1.  clothing  will  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  historical 
mementos  of  World  War  II. 

PIC  Magazine:  Maybe  the  best 
known  of  all  G.  1.  cartoonists  is 
Sgt.  Leonard  Sansone,  creator  of 
The  Wolf. 


THE  WOLF  TODAY 
Sharp  as  a  tack  .  .  .  Eager 
as  a  beaver.  And  plenty 
ready. 
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THE  MEMPHIS 

COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


A  Scripps-Howard  , 

Ncwspnpcr 


A  PEOPLE 

FINDS  ITSELF 


The  Cotton  South  is  a  prosperous  land.  But  its 
misfortune  had  been  one-drop  fanning,  an  utter 
dependence  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  cotton  alone. 
This  year,  through  The  Commercial  Appeal’s  Plant 
to  Prosper  Program,  100,000  Southern  farm  families 
have  found  an  independence,  a  prosperity,  a  pride 
they  never  knew  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  plans  ever  created  for  the 
lasting  benefit  of  an  entire  section  of  America, 
Plant  to  Prosper  is  a  concerted  diversification  and 
self-help  program.  These  share-croppers  and 
tenant  farmers,  both  white  and  negro,  follow  its 
definite  plan  of  economic  self-sufficiency,  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  crops,  soil  rebuilding,  and  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  and  by  their  own  hands,  they  are  fashioning 
a  new  life  for  themselves  and  the  South.  Begun 
12  years  ago  with  but  1,400  farm  families  enrolled, 
it  has  spread  not  only  through  the  South  but 
throughout  the  nation  wherever  one-crop  farming 
has  been  a  problem. 

Practical  value  of  the  program?  In  1942  farm 
extension  agents  reported  that  Plant  to  Proper  had 
added  $28,519,155  to  the  income  that  year  in  the 
229  counties  it  covers.  Thus  a  newspaper  is  helping 
a  people  find  itself,  providing  the  tremendous  in¬ 
spirational  force  which  is  leading  the  Southern 
farmer  to  bright  new  success.  Plant  to  Prosper  comes 
closer  to  statesmanship  than  ordinary  newspaper 
activity.  It  is  another  reason  why  TThe  Commer 
cial  Appeal  is  “The  South’s  Greatest  Newspaper. 


It  Takes 

Texans  To  Tell  TEXAS 


The  simplest,  straightest,  most  penetrating  stories  yet  to  come  out  of  Europe 
— that’s  tchat  News  readers  are  getting.  These  stories  are  the  handiwork 
of  27-year~old  Lois  Sager,  now  travelling  through  Europe  as  the  accredited 
correspondent  of  The  News. 


•  ihein  a»  real  to  Texans  as  the  people  who  live 
next  door,  across  town,  or  on  a  rural  route 
out  of  Tyler.  They’re  the  folk  who  don’t 
make  headlines  or  copy  in  the  usual  news 
releases  out  of  Europe. 

In  order  that  Texas  readers  may  understand 
reconstructed  France,  England,  Poland,  Rus¬ 
sia,  with  an  understanding  gained  from  the 
true  facts,  without  calculating  or  prejudiced 
propagamla,  we  sent  a  Texas  girl  that  every¬ 
body  down  here  knows,  likes,  and  admires  to 
find  out  what’s  going  on. 


THE  TEXAS  ALMANAC 

RAD^)  STATIONS  WFAA  AND  KGKO 


Born  at  Childress,  Texas,  educated  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  New’s  reporter  for  five 
years.  Miss  Sager  is  a  first  class  writer.  At 
Independence,  Mo.,  in  1945,  when  the  town 
was  overflowing  with  the  nation’s  crack 
newsmen  recording  the  official  homecoming 
of  President  Truman,  she  secured  an  exclu¬ 
sive  interview  with  the  President’s  mother. 

Sager’s  typewriter  is  clicking  out  stories  on 
the  people — the  little  people— of  the  invaded 
countries,  the  conquered  nations  .  . .  revealing 
their  attitudes,  their  problems  .  .  .  making 
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JER8ET8  CHATTY  CABBY 

T«xicab  diivara  ar*  raputodly  farru- 
ioua  and,  accordinif  to  leifend,  aatutaly 
wise  in  world  affairs,  but  ordinarily  the 
talk  is  thrown  in  with  spendthrift  gen¬ 
erosity  as  merely  a  part  of  the  fare. 
Cabby  John  J.  Brophy,  aged  40,  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  however,  has  fared 
better  than  most  and  is  now  the  com¬ 
fortable  beneficiary  of  a  life  income 
variously  estimated  at  $1,200  to  $3,000 
a  year.  This  he  will  receive  from  the 
will  of  a  du  Pont  executive,  Carl  Rup- 
precht,  who  died  Sept.  10,  1944,  and 
who  had  ridden  for  years  in  Brophy’s 
cab,  enjoying  his  conversations  on  foot¬ 
ball,  boxing  and  baseball  as  a  welcome 
relief,  apparently,  from  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  talk  of  other  friends  on  art, 
music  and  business. 

It  is  a  pleasant  picture  we  get  of 
Mr.  Brophy  and  his  bachelor  passenger, 
who  would  occasionally  stop  by  at  the 
hackstand  for  a  little  chat,  and  some¬ 
times  take  his  driver  to  the  fights  with 
him  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  Later 
Brophy  went  to  war.  and  was  in  an 
amphibious  brigade  of  the  Fifth  Army 
in  Italy  when  Mr.  Rupprecht  died.  But 
he  had  not  been  forgotten, 
j  Brophy  plans  to  keep  right  on  work¬ 
ing,  '‘the  same  as  always”;  he  is  back 
in  his  cab.  We  have  no  idea  what 
effect  this  windfall  will  have  on  his 
character  and  that  of  other  taxicab 
drivers.  We  asstune  that.  Just  on  the 
off  chance  of  becoming  an  heir,  they 
will  talk  more'  than  ever  and  perhaps 
a  little  less  learnedly,  since  the  arty 
line  doesn’t  seem  to  pay  off. 


In  a  troubled  world, 
readers  of  The  New  York  Times 
have  been  quick  to  appreciate 
editorials  like  these. 


CEBAB  SENTINELS 

One  sees  them  at  attention  on  thin- 
soiled,  boulder-strewn  upland  slopes. 
They  stride  briskly  over  the  brows  of 
low  mountains.  They  congregate  in 
fence  corners  and  half  conceal  stone 
walls  that  separate  mowing  fields  from 
woodlands.  They  come  marching  out 
in  serried  ranks  from  green  woodland 
camps  into  abandoned  brushy  fields. 

The  Red  Cedar  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  most  appealing  trees  of 
the  countryside.  Often  two  kinds  of 
leaves  are  found  on  the  same  tree;  the 
more  common  is  dark  green,  small, 
sharply  pointed  and  scale-like;  the 
I  other,  usually  found  on  new  growth,  is 
long  and  needle-shaped,  spreading  and 
with  a  whitish  tinge.  The  cloak  of 
Juniperus  virginiana  is  a  thin,  loosely 
anchored  reddish  bark  that  easily  peels 
in  long  strips.  The  heart  wood  is  a 
beautiful  reddish-brown  and  the  sap- 
wood  a  creamy  white.  Juniperus  is 
slowly  dwindling  in  number  as  the 
trees  are  harvested  for  cedar  chests 
and  lead  pencils. 

But  the  cedar  sentinels  will  guard 
the  land  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
little  fellows  stand  erect  and  sturdy 
among  the  full-grown  soldiers.  Single 
tall  specimens  stand  on  the  hillsides  like 
sharp-lined  steel  engravings.  They 
bow  their  heads  to  the  Storm  King,  but 
their  strong  roots  never  give  quarter. 
Through  the  cycles  of  seasons  the  red 
cedar  sentinels  are  ever  on  duty. 


Slje  i|0rlc  Simcj5 

‘‘ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT;; 
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'AP  Members  Explore  Asset 
Loss  for  Tax  Deduction 


Experts  Advise  Extreme  Caution; 
Actual  Cost  Must  Be  Proved 


By  Jerry  Walker 

MUMEROUS  publishers  are  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possibility  of 
cluing  a  loss  of  Associated 
Press  membership  assets  in 
their  1945  income  tax  returns, 
on  the  contention  that  the 
court-directed  changes  in  the 
.<ip  structure  have  destroyed 
certain  values. 

What  chance  they  have  of  sus¬ 
taining  such  claims  to  tax  de¬ 
duction  under  the  federal  sta¬ 
tutes  is  a  very  debatable  ques¬ 
tion  among  tax  experts  whom 
Eutor  &  Publisher  consulted 
this  week  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  a  guide  for  study  of 
the  matter. 

6%  Penalty  Involved 

The  consensus  of  the  special¬ 
ists  was  that  publishers  should 
approach  the  subject  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution  and  not  be  led 
into  any  hasty  action  which 
n^t  eventually  involve  impo¬ 
sition  of  the  6%  penalty  on 
withheld  taxes  over  the  period 
of  unsuccessful  litigation.  Many 
such  tax  appeals  cases,  they 
warned,  extend  over  five  or 
six  years  before  final  determina¬ 
tion  is  obtained  in  the  courts. 

Private  conversations  among 
newspaper  corporation  officials 
have  1^  some  to  believe  it  is 
a  clearcut  matter  of  merely 
claiming  the  loss  of  whatever 
asset  value  has  been  carried 
on  the  books  for  AP  member¬ 
ship.  But  so  many  questions 
have  been  raised  in  discussions 
among  the  tax  consultants  that 
publishers  were  advised  to 
weigh  each  point  very  care¬ 
fully. 

In  each  instance.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told  by  a  tax 
expert  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  problem;  “You  can’t  make 
iny  writeoff  for  tax  purposes 
unless  you  have  a  cost.”  That 
is  the  guiding  principle,  they 
said,  and  none  could  see  very 
readily  where  a  newspaper  cor¬ 
poration  could  prove  a  cost  for 
AP  membership,  except 
those  who  had  actually  pur¬ 
chased  a  membership  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  more  than  $1  in 
a  transaction  in  which  the  AP 
membership  was  specified  at 
a  certain  value. 

However,  as  each  expert  pon¬ 
dered  some  other  phases  of  the 
possible  claim,  he  agreed  “it 
■a  a  very  intriguing  question; 
maybe  it  should  be  tested.” 


First  thinking  assumes  that 
the  value  which  attached  to  an 
AP  membership  as  long  as 
members  had  protest  rights  to 
protect  their  exclusive  use  of 
the  service  is  destroyed  by  the 
newly-adopted  by-laws  which, 
in  effect,  open  membership  to 
nearly  everyone  who  wants  it, 
and  can  meet  nominal  qualifi¬ 
cations.  The  revisions  in  rules 
governing  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers  were  made  to  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court’s  view  that 
the  AP  had  restrained  compe¬ 
tition. 

Prohibition  Precedent 

When  Prohibition  was  en¬ 
acted,  the  federal  statutes 
provided  specifically  that  loss 
of  assets  incurred  as  a  result 
of  legislation  could  be  claimed 
in  tax  returns. 

A  pertinent  question,  tax  ex¬ 
perts  said,  is  whether  it  could 
be  proved  conclusively  that  any 
AP  membership  value  has  been 
destroyed,  inasmuch  as  members 
still  receive  the  service,  use  it 
in  their  business,  and  share  in 
whatever  benefits  accrue  from 
cooperative  enterprise  in  the 
form  of  reduced  expenses  in 
gathering  news. 

That  point  wjould  have  to  be 
argued  before  a  board  of  “hard- 
headed,  practical  tax  author¬ 
ities”  even  in  those  cases  where 
a  publisher  set  forth  that  he 
had  paid  a  specified  amount 


TWO  newspapers  caught  in  a 

law  inventory  situation  this 
month  because  of  reduced  ship¬ 
ments  from  Canada  have  been 
loaned  a  total  of  1,400  tons  of 
newsprint  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  to  be  repaid  in 
January. 

The  New  York  Times  last 
week  found  itself  with  a  7  or 
8-day  supply  of  paper  on  hand. 
The  News  offered  to  help  with 
1,000  tons,  or  about  one-half 
week’s  supply  for  the  Times. 
Because  of  variance  in  roll 
widths  between  the  two  papers, 
the  News  executives  called 
their  mill  (Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  at  Bay  Comeau )  and 


for  an  AP  membership  when 
he  acquired  a  newspaper. 
There  are  believed  to  be  few 
cases  of  record  where  AP  trans¬ 
fers  have  involved  more  than 
the  nominal  $1  consideration, 
or  where  the  AP  value  hats  been 
kept  separate  from  name,  good¬ 
will,  circulation  lists  and  other 
“intangibles.” 

Rule  of  Prudence 

If  a  publisher  sought  to 
“create”  a  value  for  his  AP 
membership,  prior  to  the  re¬ 
vision  of  by-laws,  he  would  be 
subjected,  one  tax  expert  cau¬ 
tioned,  to  the  customary  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  tax  board  asks: 
“Would  you,  as  a  prudent  busi¬ 
ness  man,  do  that?” 

Hence,  E  &  P  was  advised, 
the  tax  authorities  would  scru¬ 
tinize  any  procedure  by  which 
a  publisher  might  arrive  at  a 
membership  vjilue  under  the 
formula  which  the  AP  by-laws, 
as  amended  a  few  years  ago, 
prescribed  for  new  members. 
That  involved  the  payment  of 
10%  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
regular  assessments  paid  by  the 
members  in  the  particular  city 
from  Oct.  1,  1900  to  the  time 
the  applicant  is  accepted. 

A  schedule  used  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  prosecuting  its  case 
against  the  AP  set  forth  that 
an  applicant  for  membership 
in  New  York  City  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  $1,400,000  and 
one  in  Chicago  $400,000.  But 
applicants  desiring  to  enter  a 
field  in  which  there  was  no  AP 
competition  would  have  to  pay 
no  entrance  fee.  Under  re¬ 
vised  by-laws  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  any  initiation  fee  or 
other  charge  on  a  new  member. 


ordered  production  for  the 
News  stopped  and  the  tonnage 
produced  for  the  Times. 

The  News  also  loaned  400 
tons  of  newsprint  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  ( D.  C. )  Star  on  the  same 
basis,  having  that  paper  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  ’Thorold  mill  of 
the  Ontario  Paper  Co. 

Because  of  its  long  over¬ 
water  shipping  route  for  paper 
which  is  not  navigable  in  the 
winter,  the  News  has  been 
piermitted  through  the  paper  ra¬ 
tioning  era  to  build  up  its  in¬ 
ventory  through  the  summer  to 
last  from  at  least  Dec.  10  to 
May  1. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


N.Y.  News  Lends  1,400 
Tons  of  Paper  in  Crisis 
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As  one  of  the  points  being 
raised  to  support  the  loss  of 
value  claim,  it  is  argued  that 
new  members  share  equally 
with  the  charter  members  and 
others  in  all  assets  of  the  AP 
corporation.  In  the  event  of 
a  liquidation  of  AP,  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  the  members  of  stand¬ 
ing  prior  to  the  court  ruling 
would  suffer  a  reduction  in 
their  share  of  assets.  However, 
tax  experts  reply  to  this:  “You 
can’t  establish  a  claim  very 
readily  on  the  basis  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  liquidation  of  AP.” 
Even  in  liquidation,  the  assets 
of  AP  would  spread  very  thinly 
among  all  its  members. 

George  P.  Ellis,  Chicago,  tax 
consultant  for  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  and  other 
state  publisher  groups,  took  the 
position  that  “no  doubt  many 
corporations  sustain  substantial 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  court 
decision,”  and  ventured  that 
“this  question  of  whether  or 
not  such  losses  can  be  measured 
for  the  purposes  of  a  tax  de¬ 
duction”  will  be  litigated. 

Because  of  the  charges  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  old  AP  by¬ 
laws,  memberships  became  valu¬ 
able  assets,  Ellis  believes.  Fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  this  reason¬ 
ing,  he  has  advised; 

“Because  of  the  fact  that  an 
applicant  carmot  now  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  any  payment  to 
the  association  for  his  member¬ 
ship,  in  any  form,  regardless  of 
whether  the  applicant  desires  to 
enter  a  competitive  field  or  not, 
it  would  seem  that  press  asso¬ 
ciation  memberships  have  be¬ 
come  worthless  as  an  asset  for 
trading  purposes. 

“Membership  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  valuable,  of  course,  to 
a  member  for  the  reason  that 
without  such  membership  he 
is  not  entitled  to  print  news 
gathered  by  the  association. 
In  this  respect,  a  membership 
in  the  association  is  valuable. 
As  an  cisset  to  be  bought  and 
sold,  however,  a  membership 
in  the  association  is  worthless 
because  such  membership  can 
be  acquired  direct  from  the 
association  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  fees. 

Classed  as  Capital  Asset 

“Section  23  (f)  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  provides 
for  the  deduction  of  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  corporations  during 
a  taxable  year  and  not  comiieii- 
sated  for  by  insurance  or  other¬ 
wise.  Section  23  (g)  provides 
that  if  the  loss  sustained  re¬ 
sults  from  a  security  becoming 
worthless,  such  loss  shall  be 
treated  as  a  capital  loss  as  if 
it -had  resulted  from  a  sale  or 
exchange.  Securities,  however, 
are  defined  as  shares  of  stodr 
in  a  corporation  and  rights  to 
subscribe  for  or  receive  such 
shares. 

“Although  membership  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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‘American  Network' 
Plans  Are  Detailed 


By  Betty  Feexel 

SHORTLY  after  the  first  of  the 

year  the  American  Newspaper 
Advertising  Network  will  be 
ready  to  offer  its  services  to  the 
adverser  who  wants  to  use 
newspapers  on  a  national  or  a 
regional  basis,  Harold  B.  Sher¬ 
wood,  advertisihg  manager  of 
the  Nets  York  Daily  News  and 
chairman  of  the  network  or¬ 
ganization  group,  reported  this 
week.  The  group  has  been  in¬ 
corporated,  the  contracts  will  go 
out  shortly  to  the  newspapers 
taking  part,  and  final  business 
details  will  be  completed  at  a 
meeting  in  the  near  future. 

The  ANAN,  which  in  its 
broadest  form  will  be  composed 
of  more  than  200  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  seeks 
“to  encourage  and  to  promote 
the  greater  use  of  newspapers 
generally  in  competition  with 
other  national  media,”  Mr,  Sher¬ 
wood  declared.  Accordingly,  it 
will  provide  a  "package”  of 
newspapers  which  will  give  the 
advertiser  complete  coverage  of 
the  country,  or  of  the  area  he 
selects,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost 

The  network,  which  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  five  years'  planning, 
took  its  first  organizational  step 
the  fall  of  1944,  when  16  papers 
commissioned  Marion  Haroer 
Associates,  New  York  marketing 
consultants,  to  study  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  group  selling  of  bixck 
and  white  newspaper  space.  The 
Harper  study  broadened  into 
"an  objective  research  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  media”  and,  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  publishers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  fall,  included  a  plan 
for  the  operation  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  network.  This  plan  has  been 
closely  followed. 

The  18  original  papers  plus 
seven  others  which  the  Harper 
study  showed  were  essential  to 
rive  complete  national  coverage, 
form  the  Central  basic  group. 
In  addition,  five  groups  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  different  sections  of  the 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising  .  14 

Book  in  Review  72 

Bright  Ideas  .  66 

Cartoons  . . .  • .  15 

Circulation  .  58 

Editorial  .  50 

New  Business  .  74 

Obituary  .  93 

Party  Line  .  16 

Personals  .  51 

Photogaphy  .  68 

Promotion  .  66 

Radio  .  44 

Shop  Talk  .  96 

Short  Takes  .  40 

Syndicates  .  34 
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country  (New  England,  South¬ 
east,  Southwest,  Moimtain,  and 
Pacific  coast)  have  been  set  up 
as  regional  groups. 

As  in  a  radio  network,  the 
advertiser  may  sign  for  any  or 
all  of  the  groups,  as  they  serve 
his  purpose.  He  must,  however, 
use  at  least  80%  of  the  papers  in 
each  group  he  selects.  (If  two 
papers  in  the  same  city  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  any  one  group  he 
cannot  drop  one  of  them  but 
must  take  both  if  he  wants  that 
city  on  his  advertising  sched¬ 
ule.) 

Under  the  network  plan,  the 
advertiser  will  be  required  to 
run  weekly  copy  on  a  space  min¬ 
imum  of  200  lines  and  copy  must 
continue  over  a  minimum  period 
of  13  weeks. 

Discounts  will  be  allowed  the 
advertiser  according  to  length  of 
campaign,  size  of  insertions,  and 
total  dollar  volume,  on  a  sliding 
scale.  For  example,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  would  earn  a  higher  dis¬ 
count  on  a  26-week  schedule 
than  on  a  13-week;  similarly,  he 
would  receive  a  higher  discount 
on  a  1,200-line  series  than  on  a 
400-line  series,  etc.  An  adver¬ 
tiser  placing  several  campaigns 
on  different  products  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  discount  on  his  total,  so 
long  as  he  maintains  his  cycle 
on  each  product. 

Chance  to  Prove  Worth 

The  purpose  of  these  provi¬ 
sions,  it  was  elaborated,  is  to 
encourage  the  advertiser  to  use 
newspaper  advertising  on  a 
basis  that  will  assure  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  satisfactory  returns 
and  will  give  the  campaign  a 
chance  to  prove  its  worth. 

The  flexibility  of  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  medium,  al¬ 
ways  a  key  selling  point  of  a 
newspaper  space  salesrnan.  has 
in  actual  practice,  acted  to  re¬ 
duce  the  volume  of  newspaper 
advertising,  the  Harper  study 
shows.  As  one  instance,  the 
study  discloses  that  45%  of  na¬ 
tional  food  advertisers  used 
newspapers  on  a  four-week 
schedule  and  90%  terminated 
their  campaigns  at  the  end  of 
10  weeks.  In  strong  contrast,  na¬ 
tional  food  advertisers  utilizing 
radio  continued  their  campaigns, 
for  the  most  part,  for  26  weeks. 

Other  figures  in  the  study  fur¬ 
ther  brought  out  the  decline  in 
the  use  of  newspapers  on  a  long¬ 
term  national  basis,  and  also 
showed  that  new  advertisers  in 
the  past  few  years  have  not  used 
newspapers  on  a  national  scale 
to  any  extent. 

When  questioned  by  the  Har¬ 
per  researchers  as  to  which  in 
their  opinion  was  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  national  advei*tising  me¬ 
dium,  advertisers  named  news¬ 
papers,  then  magazines  and  then 
radio,  in  that  order.  Agencies, 
asked  the  same  question,  placed 
newspapers  second,  with  maga¬ 
zines  first  and  radio  third,  and 
least  expensive. 

Again,  when  asked  if  they  had 


ever  considered  recommending 
the  use  of  newspapers  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale,  year-round  basis, 
89%  of  both  advertisers  and 
agencies  said  “yes,”  but  over 
50%  added  they  had  done  noth¬ 
ing  about  it. 

Conclusions  like  these  con¬ 
vinced  the  publishers  of  a  need 
for  a  newspaper  network. 

After  its  extensive  market  re¬ 
search  the  Harper  firm  recom¬ 
mended  a  baric  group  of  60 
dailies  and  57  Sunday  papers, 
plus  supplementaries  to  make  a 
total  of  206  dailies  and  136  Sun¬ 
day  papers. 

Rate  Under  Consideration 

The  complete  list  of  network 
papers,  as  recommended  by  Har¬ 
per,  would  provide  the  adver¬ 
tiser  with  15,000,000  dally  and 
22,000,000  Sunday  circulation, 
and  at  a  low  cost.  The  line  rate 
to  be  charged  the  advertiser  is 
still  under  consideration  and  is 
one  of  the  points  to  be  settled  at 
the  coming  meeting. 

Advertisers  using  the  network 
will  be  fully  supplied  with  up- 
to-date  market  data.  The  re¬ 
search  program  Just  completed 
was  designated  as  “only  the  be¬ 
ginning.” 

The  Harper  study,  which  cov¬ 
ered  a  twelve  months’  period, 
reviewed  all  accounts  that  ran 
in  a  middle  western  newspaper 
throughout  that  year.  Special 
consideration  was  given  the  new 
advertiser  to  see  if  he  looked  to 
newspapers  to  carry  his  sales 
message.  The  study  also  dis¬ 
cussed  media  at  length  with  the 
20  top  advertisers  and  the  20 
top  agencies  in  the  country. 

The  network,  it  was  stressed, 
is  not  set  up  only  to  sell  group 
selling  or  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  It  aims  to  boost 
newspapers  as  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  in  competition 
with  magazines  and  radio. 

The  Harper  Associates  has 
also  completed  an  extensive 
market  and  media  study  for  the 
newspapers  of  New  England,  at 
the  request  of  and  sponsorship 
of  the  New  England  group. 
Presentation  of  these  findings 
was  made  Thursday  and  Friday 
of  this  week. 

Mr.  Sherwood,  Just  back  from 
an  organizational  trip  through 
the  south  is  also  attending  the 
New  England  study  showing. 

Sales  organizations  for  the 
ANAN  will  be  established  in 
major  U.  S.  cities  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  sales  director  will  be 
appointed  and  his  headquarters 
will  be  in  New  York  City. 


N.  Y.  News  Assists 
2  Dailies  with  Paper 

continued  from  page  7 


The  executive  committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this 
week  approved  and  sent  to  all 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  a  proposal  to  obtain 
newsprint  necessary  to  avoid 
suspension  of  publication. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  New 
England  program  adopted  in 
New  York,  Nov.  28,  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers’  associations, 
but  differs  considerably  from  it. 

The  plan  was  worked  out  by 
a  committee  comprised  of:  Wil¬ 


liam  I.  McLean,  Jr.,  PhiW^. 
phia  Evening  Bulletin;  Geon* 
J.  Mead,  Erie  Daily 
land  L.  Adams,  BethlehMi 
Globe-Time$;  I.  Z.  Buckwalttr 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Iqc  ■ 
Braton  R.  Gardner,  Montrow 
Independent;  William  N.  Hi^ 
manager,  PNPA;  Theodore  A 
.^orrill,  associate 
PNPA. 


manager, 


The  PNPA  officers  have  seat 
to  every  new^per,  members 
and  non-membm,  a  queatloa- 
naire  on  newsprint  supply  end 
an  agreement  of  cooperatloa. 

IP  PoUey  on  ‘48  Ordera 


International  Paper  Sales  Co., 
Inc.,  notified  customers  this  week 
it  would  hold  them  in  the  flnt 
half  of  1946  to  approximately 
the  same  orders  they  have  placed 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1946. 
The  telegram  stated; 


“Our  production  estimates  In¬ 
dicate  that  if,  as  is  generally 
expected,  government  controli 
of  the  shipment  and  use  of  news¬ 
print  terminate  at  the  end  M 
this  year,  we  shall  be  able  to 
.ship  our  customers  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1946  up  to 
approximately  the  same  rate 
they  have  ordered  from  us  for 
the  last  three  months  of  1945. 


“Since  the  overall  supply  o( 
newsprint  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  U.  S.  consumers  du^ 
ing  this  coming  half  year  can¬ 
not  Justify  any  greater  rate  o( 
ordering,  we  ask  that  you  co¬ 
operate  by  restricting  your  or 
ders  to  a  level  not  in  excess  of 
this  rate  during  this  di66cult 
transition  period.” 

Officials  of  International  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  they  had  no 
other  comment  to  make,  except 
to  add  that  “in  the  case  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  nature  of  whose 
business  may  have  resulted  In 
their  ordering  at  an  uneven  rate, 
we  also  indicated  that  if  their 
last  quarter  orders  reflected 
higher  than  a  representative  an¬ 
nual  rate,  there  would  be  a 
downward  adjustment  to  a  rep¬ 
resentative  annual  rate.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEF 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  3-5  —  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  Directors 
meeting.  Hotel  Charlotte. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Jan.  S-S — Southeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Manr 
gers  Association,  Charter 
meeting  Hotel  Charlotte, 
(^arlotte,  N.  C. 

Jan.  4-5  —  Arkansas  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Hotel  Marion,  Little  Rode, 
Ark. 

Jan.  7 — ^Food  Editors-Pro- 
cessors.  3rd  annual  confe^ 
ence,  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel 
Cincinnati. 

Jan.  7-8 — New  York  &  New 
England  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Assn.,  meeting. 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  7-12— National  Retail 
Dry  Goiris  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City. 

Jan.  10-12 — ^Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Assn., 
meeting,  Columbus  Hotel,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla. 
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■  H  m  culturist.  He  wrote  huixian-  in* 

terest  stories  about  those  who 
i.  J 1.  J^-  had  made  a  success  locally  in 

'  the  dairy  business,  how  they 

•  .  had  built  small  her^  Into  large 

ifV  ^VCLS  ^^Mack  did  the  same  for  the 

a  poultry  Industry  when  the  “This 

Is  a  Hen”  advertisement  ap* 
the  opportunities  in  poultry,  peared,  and  about  flower  bulb 

sheep,  flower  biilbs,  berries,  raising  when  “This  Is  a  Bulb” 

shell  fish,  small  factories  that  was  published.  He  gave  the  ad- 
make  small  gadgets  of  one  kind  dresses  of  men  who  were  mak- 
and  another,  truck  gardening  ing  a  success  in  the  businesses 
and  tourists.  under  discussion,  and  invited  in- 

Later  advertisements  entitled:  terested  citizens  to  go.  see,  and 
•This  Is  a  Merchant.”  “This  Is  talk  to  them, 
a  Professional  Man,”  etc.,  wiU  Other  newspapers  running  the 
show  how  every  citizen,  no  mat-  series  of  private-^terprise  ad- 
ter  what  his  calling,  -benefits  vertisements  publish^  news 
from  more  payrolls.  stories  about  the  subjects  dis* 

In  the  “This  Is  a  Cow”  adver-  cussed  in  the  advertisements, 
tisement,  argument  was  pre-  Other  Ads  Cooperate 

sen  ted  that:  ‘|^e  dairyman  is  Aberdeen  Sears  Roebuck 

an  employer.  His  farm  is  a  fac-  joined  in  the  campaign  and 

His  cows  we  machines.  ^  principal  display  win- 

The  farmhand  who  works  for  ^  ^  elaborate 

him  is  an  employe.  dairying,  bulb-raising,  and  other 

The  farmer,  in  short,  is  just  as  displays  to  tie-in  with  the  adver- 
much  a  business  man,  the  adver-  tisements,  thereby  Sears  sought 
tisements  say,  as  is  a  national  to  assist  in  awakening  increased 
manufacturer,  and  his  success  or  interest  in  the  private-enterprise 
failure  depends  Just  as  much  as  jobmaking  advertising  c  a  m  - 
does  the  big  manufacturer’s  paign.  Sears,  and  the  dairies, 
upon  sound  political  and  eco-  ran  advertisements  calling  atten- 
nomic  practices.  tion  to  the  window. 

Papers  Promote  Cctnxpcdgn  ’The  Aberdeen-HoQuiam  pri- 

The  three  newspapers  which 
carry  the  26  page  advertisements 
are  cooperatini  with  the  cam- 
paign.  with  news  and  editorials. 

in  an  nffnrt  to  male*,  it  nreate  After  the  employers  had 

iobs”  make  it  create  quj  t^e  first  few  adver- 

For  example.  Russell  V.  Mack, 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ho-  an!f^aQLwi^*tnr  ^00^ 

w', 'Saif  SLo “or 

“Here  and  There"  column  with  ,'’gtor^a*’a'nd*'editoriaS'’^o 

the  subject  matter  of  the  fnnv*nro° 

private  -  enterprise  advertise-  advertising  ful  y  p 

ments.  ductive 

When  the.  This  Is  a  Cow  ad-  ,  .  .  s. 

vertisement  was  published. 

Mack’s  column  that  day  was  de-  ®  nittor'MiJh 

voted  to  a  discussion  of  news 

and  views  about  the  dairy  in-  to 

dustry  of  the  rural  areas  tribu-  ^ 

tary  to  the  two  cities.  He  pointed  finance  the  copy  writing,  wt 

out  that  dairying  there  now  is  an  work,  and  purchase  of  news- 

$1,800,000  industry  annually  and  P®E^  space. 

said  that  it  coufd  and  ^ould.  . 
within  a  few  years,  be  increased  unusual 

,0  a  $d.0M,000  imlmlry.  re'^T^sIdSfl?  “’.ifc  'h.?K; 

Specific  Industries  Boosted  Plywood  Corporation,  an  organ- 

_  _ _  He  urged  dairy-minded  citi-  ization  with  700  employes  on  it* 

of  the  opportunities  tributary  to  zens  to  bestir  themselves  and  payrolls.  Joining  with  him  in 

Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam  in  dairy-  study  dairying  opportimities.  financing  it  are,  lumber-mills, 

ing  in  all  its  branches.  prices  of  dairy  land,  cost  of  feed,  furniture  factories,  door  plants, 

Others  of  the  series  deal  with  and  to  talk  with  the  county  agri-  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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DURING  wartime  a  great  na-  of  its  advertisements.  These  let- 
tional  advertising  campaign  ters  come  from  presidents  of 
vu  required  to  sell  war  bonds  great  national  corporations,  in¬ 
to  help  win  the  war.  Many  in-  eluding  those  of  nationally 
dustrial  firms  sponsored  thou-  known  manufacturers,  railroads, 
»nds  of  pages  of  this  war  bond  banks,  big  retail  stores,  trade  as- 
advertising.  sociations  and  publishing  houses. 

Now  in  peacetime,  another  ^  well  as  from  small  and  mod- 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  crate-size  business  operators, 
is  ne^ed  to  stimulate  the  crea-  The  sponsors  of  this  new  pri- 
tion  of  more  jobs  to  help  win  vate-enterprise  newspaper  ad- 
the  peace.  In  one  community,  vertising  campaign  say:  “To  win 
Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  the  peace  there  must  be  more 
neighboring  cities  of  a  combined  jobs.  To  provide  these  jobs, 
population  of  34,000,  the  same  there-must  be  more  employers  to 
nnanufacturers  who  a  few  provide  jobs.” 
months  ago  were  sponsoring  The  Aberdeen  -  Hoquiam  pri- 
page  war  bond  advertisements  vate-enterprise  campaign  is  de¬ 
now  are  running  26  full  page  signed  to  show  the  citizens  of 
advertisements  showing  how  the  two  cities  ways  to  get  into 
new  jobs  may  be  created.  business  for  themselves  and 

These  advertisements,  further-  thereby  to  become  job  givers, 
more,  are  a  frank,  unashani^  On®  Ad— One  Subject 

and  above-board  defense  of  the  ^ 

American  p  r  i  v  a  t  e- enterprise,  adverUsements  say 

profit  and  loss  system.  The  ad-  t**®  employers  can  be 

vertisements  are  an  answer  to  i^® 

locialiictio  nrnnaiTanHa  line  benefit  in  two  ways,  (1)  more 


War  Crimes  Trial  Coverage 
Worked  Out  in  Great  Detail 


Gordon  Dean,  Lawyer,  Gets 
Credit  for  Masterful  Setup 


in  Sabor  Castle,  a  massive  es¬ 
tablishment  located  in  the  town 
of  Stein,  five  miles  from  the 
Nuernberg  courthouse. 

The  castle  had  been  various¬ 
ly  worked  over  and  occupied 
in  turn  by  German  troops,  dis¬ 
placed  persons  and  American 


Madary  and  bis  staff  got  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  hospital  beds, 
blankets,  bed  linen,  crockery. 


By  Frederick  C.  Oechsner 

United  Press  European  News  Manager 

ln°T’  wa‘’s°“that“  finUure"  the 

arrangementt  for  the  firrt  major  war  criminal  trial  in  history  was  transients  found  too  heavy  to 
written  by  a  veteran  correspondent  who  covered  Nazi  Germany  cart  away.  The  rugs  all  were 
from  the  intide  at  Berlin  Bureau  Manager  for  the  United  Press  gone  and  every  window  in  the 
until  hit  internment  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Now,  as  UnitecT  Press  building  had  been  smashed  by 
European  News  Manager,  he  hat  charge  of  that  news  agency's  bomb^  blasts, 

Nuernberg  trial  coverage.) 

NUERNBERG,  Dec.  12 — Three  Faced  with  a  myriad  of  ac-  ,  i  •«  u  » 

hundred  and  twenty  five  cor-  creditation,  billeting,  transport*-  ^ble  ware  and  kitchen  gear, 
respondents  represenUng  23  dif-  tion  and  communication*  prob-  bir^  a  staff  of  Geman  maids, 
ferent  countries  lems  involved  in  making  the 

have  crowded  trial  proceedings  available  to  Prepared  to  set  up  house 
into  Nuern-  the  newsmen,  Dean  called  on  •^‘^^Pmg. 

berg's  palace  of  the  Army  for  help.  The  huge  rooms  were  con- 

justice  so  far  This  was  certain  to  be  one  of  verted  into  dormitories  to  ac- 
to  cover  the  the  most  import^!  and  dram-  comodate  five  to  15  persons  each 
United  Nations  atic  stories  of  this  decade,  and  some  temporary  partition 
Wa  r  Crimes  staged  in  the  heart  of  a  city  as  walls  were  erected.  Most  of  the 
trial,  according  thoroughly  destroyed  by  war  as  first  and  second  floors  thus 
t  o  the  official  any  on  the  continent.  were  adapted  for  sleeping  pur- 

court  records.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  poses,  with  washroom  facilities 
The  United 
States  is  well 
out  in  front 
Oacfasnar  ^  corres¬ 

pondents,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Russia  with  44.  Great 
Britain  with  43,  France  31,  Po¬ 
land  13,  and  the  Netherlands 
with  12. 

The  other  nations,  Canada. 

Australia.  Belgium,  Sweden, 

Norway.  Denmark,  Finland, 

Switzerland.  Spain.  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  Palestine,  Egypt,  I^uxem- 
bourg,  Turkey.  Yugoslavia 
China  and  Brazil  have  been 
represented  by  one  to  five  re¬ 
porters  each. 

33  Women  in  Corps 
Some  of  the  newsmen  and 
women  have  stayed  only  one 
or  two  days,  although  for  the 
first  two  weeks  the  press  pop¬ 
ulation  remained  fairly  con¬ 
stant  at  around  240.  including 
33  women.  They  served  press 
associations,  newspapers,  radio 
networks,  magazines  and  news- 
pict^e  agencies  around  the  ^  group  of  newsman  ert  the  Nuernberg  trials:  Left  to  right  Meyer 
world.  Handler,  Frederick  Oechsner,  Ann  Stringer,  Robert  C.  Miller,  Edward 

In  charge  of  press  arrange-  V.  RoberU  and  CUnton  Beach  Conger, 

ments  for  American  Prosecutor 

Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  is  agreed  that  the  U.  S.  Army’s  strictly  on  a  first-  -come  -  first- 
Gordon  Dean,  a  36  -  year  -  old  press  relations  staff  would  han- 
Washin^on,  D.  C.,  lawyer.  A  die  the  accreditation,  billeting 
partner  in  the  firm  of  McMahon,  and  transportation  of  corre-  were  housed  in  a  large  villa  on 
Dean  &  Gallagher,  Dean  was  spondents.  The  army  signal  the^  castle  grounds, 
called  from  the  Navy  to  take  corps  was  ordered  to  organize 
on  this  job.  communications,  and  the  army  proper  was  reserved  for  the 

He  had  had  public  relations  pictorial  corps  handled  the  ‘social  rooms,”  including  the 
experience  in  the  Department  photographic  angles.  bar,  dining  rooms  and  a  big 

of  Justice  when  Jackkm  was  The  important  task  of  getting  work  room  for  typing  and  tele- 

Attomey  General  and  joined  the  story  across  to  the  Carman  phoning, 
the  Navy  on  active  service  in  public  press  and  radio  was 
March,  1943.  left  to  the  information  control  telegrams  and  mail  and  for 

After  helping  to  set  up  Jack-  of  the  U.  S.  Army  European  dispatching  copy  to  the  filing 
aon’s  London  office  on  June  19,  forces  and  similar  military  in-  points  in  the  courthouse  were 
plus  several  trips  to  ttie  contin-  formation  agencies  of  the  other  established,  as  well  as  a  daily 
ent  on  “^adework”  detail,  Dean  three  occupation  powers.  jeep  courier  service  to  Frank- 

arrived  in  Nuernberg  last  Aug.  For  billeting  and  transporta-  furt  and  Paris. 

26  and  has  remained  on  the  job  Uon 
ainoe  that  time. 


Life  in  a  'Castle' 

Not  So  Luxurious 

Tania  Long,  New  York  Tisws 
correspondent,  wrote  last  week 
that  the  reporters  at  the  war 
crimes  trial  would  appreciate 
“more  privacy  and  plumbing 
and  less  of  the  false  front  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  public  relatiMsI 
division  of  USFET”  at  the 
Nuernberg  “castle.” 

She  complained  that  the 
plumbing  is  “so  inadequate 
that  the  correspondents  fre¬ 
quently  have  to  rush  off  to 
court  without  brushing  their 
teeth  or  shaving.”  In  an  annex, 
she  said,  there  is  one  bathroom 
for  42  persons,  and  in  the  main 
building  men  and  women  are 
packed  on  an  average  of  10  to 
a  room. 
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served  basis. 

The  women  correspondents 


The  third  floor  of  the  castle 


Facilities  for  the  receipt  of 


a  staff  under  Lt.  Col.  Local  transportation,  a  vital 


was  handled  by  a  fieet  of  21  ve¬ 
hicles,  including  seat-equippe>d 
2t^-ton  army  trucks,  throe  civ- 1 
ilian  buses,  command  ears  and  i 
jeeps.  During  the  rush  hours,  8  4 
to  10  a.m.  and  4  to  6  p.  m.,  they  { 
operated  on  a  regular  five-min- 
ute  departure  schedule.  At  other 
times,  they  ran  between  the  cas¬ 
tle  and  courthouse  every  15 
minutes. 

Food  at  Courthouse 

Meals  also  had  to  be  organ¬ 
ized.  Breakfast  was  served  up 
to  9  a.  m.,  lunch  until  2  p.ni.. 
and  dinner  until  8  p.m.  Most 
of  the  correspondents  lunch 
at  the  courthouse,  where  feed¬ 
ing  accomodations  have  been  ^ 
provided  for  1,200  persons,  in 
addition  to  a  special  snack  bar. 

Having  allotted  proper  space 
to  the  communications  com¬ 
panies  in  the  courthouse,  right 
next  to  the  press  rooms.  Dean 
left  the  technical  end  of  that 
problem  up  to  the  signal  corps 

By  the  time  the  trial  opened, 
the  following  facilities  were 
available:  RCA,  Press  Wireless. 
Mackay  Radio  and  Western 
Union  service  to  the  United 
States;  the  British  Army  Signal 
Corps  provided  10  teleprinter 
or  wireless  outlets  to  England 
and  one  teleprinter  line  to  Co¬ 
penhagen  for  the  Danes,  Swedes 
and  Norwegians. 

'The  French  set  up  six  tele¬ 
phone  and  four  teleprinter  lines 
to  Paris  and  the  Russians  put 
in  two  teleprinter  circuits  to 
Berlin. 

In  addition,  the  U.  S.  Army 
Dublication  Stars  and  Stripe 
had  a  teleprinter  line  to  Paris 
and  the  American  Information  i 
control  division  had  another  to  I 
Bad  Homburg.  , 

The  U.  S.  Army  signal  corps 
also  had  certain  of  its  own  facil¬ 
ities  and  the  Czech  signal  corps 
ran  a  wireless  circuit  to  Prague. 

Tliat  might  sound  as  if  Dean 
had  left  little  for  himself  to  do, 
but  actually  he  was  a  very  busy 
operative.  Having  secured  m 
agreement  with  the  press  rela¬ 
tions  officers  that  there  womd 
be  no  censorship  on  outgoin* 
copy.  Dean  had  to  see  that  ms" 
terial  emanating  from  the  trial, 
whether  in  documentary  or  ow 
form,  was  promptly  and  steadily 
available  and  that  the  court' 
room  itself  was  physically  »U' 
apted. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 


Charles  R.  Madary  was  set  up  matter  for  the  correspondents, 

lOITOB  A  FUBIISHIR  for  Deceoiber  IS,  lt4i 
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Advertising  Assigned  Role 
For  Evangelism  in  England 


5- Year  Effort  to  Reconvert 
To  Christianity  Is  Detailed 

By  Arthur  J.  Heighwoy 
Editor,  World's  Press  News 


cies  were  used,  only  the  best  art 
and  technique  can  be  offered 
for  the  Church  “for  the  glory 
and  service  of  God,”  the  report 
analyzed  potential  uses  of  the 
various  media  —  the  cinema, 
drama,  radio,  Press,  etc. 

Press  of  Immense  Value 


LONDON,  Dec.,  10. — The  Church 
of  England  is  discussing  em¬ 
barking  upon  a  five-year  $4,000.- 
000  advertising  campaign  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  “conversion 
of  England”  to  Christianity. 

At  the  Autumn  session  of  the 
Church  Assembly  just  concluded 
in  London,  the  172 -page  report 
presented  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  at  the 
June  Assembly,  was  “received” 
and  commended  to  all  parochial 
church  councils  for  their  study 
and  action. 

Study  to  Organize 
To  begin  implementing  action, 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  were  empowered  to 
consult  the  Bishops  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  forming  a 
proper  permanent  organization 
for  exercising  over-all  guidance 
and  direction.  Until  that  is  done, 
no  central  major  action  can  be¬ 
gin. 

However,  in  the  meantime  the 
Press  and  Publications  Board 
were  requested  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  set  up  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  making  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  special  agencies  of 
publicity. 

In  addition,  it  was  directed 
that  the  Standing  Committee  ap¬ 
point  a  small  committee  or  a 
small  commission  to  take  tech¬ 
nical  advice  on  the  best  means 
of  providing  the  fullest  proper 
publicity  both  for  the  Council 
for  Evangelism  and  for  other 
bodies  engaged  on  the  work  of 
the  Assembly  and  to  report  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  This 
body  will  be  designed  to  merge 
in  with  the  Archbishops’  plan. 

In  moving  the  major  resolu¬ 
tions  effecting  the  foregoing,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  afiSrmed 
that  the  report  of  the  Archbish¬ 
ops  directed  to  the  “conversion 
of  England”  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  document  the  Assem¬ 
bly  had  ever  been  asked  to  de¬ 
bate.  While  he  did  not  agree 
that  the  report  represented  the 
“last  chance”  for  the  Church,  he 
did  say  it  would  be  a  disaster  if 
the  report  were  pigeon-holed. 

Task  Formidable 
The  task  of  evangelizing  Eng¬ 
land  was  more  formidable  than 
that  which  confronted  even  the 
early  Church,  for  they  were 
“now  confronted  with  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  generation  that 
had  lost  God.”  Half  the  people 
believed  in  nothing,  even  after 
coming  through  a  second  world 
war  in  a  generation,  and  the 
Church  had  lost  its  vision  and 
spiritual  authority  and  become 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  a  self- 
sufficient  humanism. 

The  report’s  pages  represent 


the  closest  analysis  ever  made  of 
the  problems  confronting  evan¬ 
gelism  and  the  means  of  using 
the  modern  agencies  of  propa¬ 
ganda  on  behalf  of  the  church. 

In  compiling  it,  the  Special 
Commission  had  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  cooperation  of  recognized  ex¬ 
perts  in  advertising  technique. 
In  some  20  pages  it  traversed  the 
uses  that  might  be  made  and  the 
results  secured  through  the 
cinema,  drama,  radio,  television, 
the  Press,  popular  literature  and 
the  whole  field  of  organized  ad¬ 
vertising  when  directed  toward 
Church  aims  against  the  “all- 
pervasive  forces  of  secularism.” 

On  the  financial  side,  a  con¬ 
servative  policy  is  contemplated. 


spread  over  a  five-year  period. 
While  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  is 
mentioned,  initial  development 
will  be  slow,  working  up  to  a 
contemplated  rate  of  expendi¬ 
ture  of  about  $800,000  a  year, 
with  perhaps  half  that  sum  in¬ 
vested  at  the  first  year’s  end. 

To  justify  the  plan,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  Ministry  of 
Food  had  spent  in  Press  and 
poster  advertising  alone  $2,000,- 
000  a  year  during  the  war,  while 
even  more  was  spent  in  promot¬ 
ing  National  Savings.  In  peace 
time  some  of  Britain’s  largest 
commercial  campaigns  extended 
to  about  $1,200,000  a  year,  al¬ 
though  a  few  special  ones  had 
reached  the  $2,000,000  mark. 

“And  an  evangelistic  campaign 
for  the  re-conversion  of  Eng¬ 
land”  said  the  report  “is  of  in- 
fintely  greater  importance  than 
any  of  these  objectives!” 

Affirming  that  whatever  agen¬ 


As  to  the  newspaper  Press,  the 
Church,  said  the  report,  had 
ready  to  hand  an  instrument  of 
immense  value  but  was  slow  in 
making  proper  use  of  it.  Al¬ 
though  today,  every  Govern¬ 
ment  department  and  almost  all 
public  bodies  and  commercial 
corporations  used  public  rela¬ 
tions  experts  for  Press  and 
other  contacts,  the  church  at¬ 
tached  little  importance  to  them 
and  made  woefully  inadequate 
use  of  them.  This  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  fault  with  most  church 
bodies.  Dioceses  were  unco¬ 
operative  even  in  supplying 
news  to  their  own  Press  bureau. 

This  poor  use  of  the  Press  by 
the  Church  of  England  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  “the  ef¬ 


fective  and  efficient  attitude 
shown  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  Christian  Science 
organizations,  both  of  which  ex¬ 
ercised  expert  vigilance.” 

“It  is  the  exception,”  said 
the  report,  “for  a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  of  any  size  not  to  have 
among  its  staff  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  sufficiently  well  informed  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs  to  see  to  it 
that  his  paper  does  not  make 
stupid  blunders  and  that  Roman 
Catholic  news  is  not  neglected.” 

There  was  urgent  need  ac¬ 
cordingly,  for  some  sort  of  Press 
attache — “a  man  in  holy  orders 
and  of  some  standing” — to  be 
appointed  in  the  confidence  of 
high  Church  officers.  ’The  Press 
should  be  given  background  and 
confidential  information  on 
church  matters,  just  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  leaders  were 
accustomed  to  extend  their  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  Press.  ’The  Press 
blundered  over  church  affairs 


The  Church  of  England  Plan 

SUMMARY  of  points  in  the  Chiuch  oi  England's  evangelism 
campaign,  involving  expenditure  oi  $4,000,000  in  the  next 
five  years: 

(1)  A  call  to  prayer  on  this  sustained  effort  to  apply  edu¬ 
cational  propaganda  to  the  service  oi  evangelism. 

(2)  The  use  of  radio. 

(3)  Special  sermons. 

(4)  Repetition  of  their  special  message  through  all  adver. 
tising  media. 

(5)  The  securing  of  editorial  support. 

(6)  The  holding  oi  public  meetings  throughout  the  country. 

(7)  Repetition  oi  their  speciol  message  through  all  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

(8)  Regional  conferences  of  church  social  groups. 

(9)  Public  meetings 

(10)  Subsequent  advertisements  on  selected  themes. 

(11)  Extensions  by  pamphlets  and  books. 


lAITO*  4  PUlLliSiHCill  for  OacMabar -19^ 


mainly  because  it  was  “kept  in 
the  dark  about  what  was  hap- 


Sympathetic  contact  by 
church  dignitaries  with  you.nK 
reporters  could  do  much  to  build 
life-long  goodwill  on  the  part  of 
journalists  instead  of,  as  so  often, 
life-long  animosity. 

’ITie  question  of  a  distinctly 
church  paper  on  the  lines  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  might 
be  considered.  Although  it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  launch  a 
new  daily,  with  capital,  of  less 
than  four  million  dollars,  it 
might  be  possible  to  acquire  an 
influential  share-holding  in  an 
existing  publication.  A  less  am¬ 
bitious  project  would  be  a  week¬ 
ly  paper  not  exclusively  devoted 
to  purely  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  opportunity  offered  by 
local  newspapers  should  not  be 
neglected  for  “most  people  read 
every  word  of  their  local  pa¬ 
per.” 


Paid  Advertising 


Finally  the  report  came  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  definite 
practical  use  being  made  of 
paid-for  advertising.  On  this 
point,  the  advice  of  eminent 
practitioners  professionally  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  successful  publicity 
of  government  departments  and 
commercial  industries  was  given 
and  taken. 

Government  advertising,  it 
was  said,  had  not  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  its  prime  aim  but  had 
also  redound^  to  the  credit  of 
the  department  and  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Long  and  wide  expe¬ 
rience  had  proved  these  two 
things— first,  public  regard  for 
an  advertiser  grows  as  he  takes 
the  public  into  his  confidence. 
Secondly,  all  engaged,  no  matter 
in  what  capacity,  in  producing 
and  distributing  what  is  adver¬ 
tised,  tend  to  make  it  a  point  of 
pride  to  live  up  to  claims  made. 

Advertisers,  it  was  stressed, 
were  invariably  encouraged  by 
the  integration  apparent  as  cam¬ 
paigns  gathered  impetus.  Every 
special  local  effort  benefited 
from  national  Press  publicity. 
Secret  of  this  success  was  repeti¬ 
tion.  “While  news  columns  open 
but  once  to  a  story,  and  even 
then  not  as  completely  as  de¬ 
sired,  reiterations  of  a  carefully 
prepared  message  is  possible  in 
the  advertising  columns.  Only 
by  saying  over  and  over  again 
what  it  is  desired  the  public 
should  grasp,  can  there  be  any 
confidence  that  the  message  is 
finding  its  mark.” 

In  the  advertisement  columns, 
stressed  the  report,  “we  have  a 
vehicle  for  a  modern  form  of 
tract.  By  it  a  message  can  be 
carried  into  almost  every  house¬ 
hold  over  and  over  again,  so 
that  millions  of  readers  must 
eventually  see  it  and  grasp  some¬ 
thing  of  its  meaning.  Sunday 
newspapers,  weekly  journals 
and  magazines  are  not  quickly 
discarded,  but  remain  at  hand 
for  days  or  weeks.  ’They  there¬ 
fore  provide  the  opportunity  for 
leisurely  reflection. 

“The  public  are  best  reminded 
by  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers,  posters  and  the  two-min¬ 
ute  cinema  films — and  by  those 
even  shorter  films  similar  to  the 
‘food  flashes’  made  popular  by 
the  Ministry  of  Food  during  the 
war.” 
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Tom  Wallace  Receives 
Columbia’s  Cabot  Prize 


ONE  of  the  three  Alaria  Moors 
Cabot  Prizes  for  1945  was 
awarded  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  this  week  to  Tom  Wallace, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  since  1930,  for  his  efforts 
in  promoting  better  under¬ 
standing  between  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  United  States. 

The  other  recipients  are 
Francisco  de  Assis  Chateau¬ 
briand  of  Diarios  Associados 
(Associated  Dailies)  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  Luis  Teo- 
aio  Nunez  of  El  Universal  of 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
presented  the  trio  for  the 
awards  at  the  seventh  annual 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  convocation 
Thursday  afternoon  at  Low 
Memorial  Library.  Gold  medals 
were  presented  to  the  individ¬ 
uals  by  Acting  President  Frank 
D.  Fackenthal  of  Columbia, 
and  silver  plaques  mounted  on 
ebony  were  given  to  the  news¬ 
papers  they  serve. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
awards,  endowed  by  Dr.  God¬ 
frey  Lowell  Cabot  of  Baston  as 
a  memorial  to  his  wife,  have 
been  conferred  on  19  news¬ 
papers  and  20  journalists  in  15 
American  republics  since  1939. 
The  awards  go_  to  them  who 
contribute  to  friendship  among 
the  Americas. 

'A  Vigorous  Champion* 

The  citation  for  Mr.  Wallace 
said  he  has  an  international 
reputation  as  a  vigorous  cham¬ 
pion  of  American  journalistic 
ideals,  as  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Tim^,  former  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  a  leader  in 
the  Inter-American  Press  Con¬ 
gress. 

“He  has  maintained  an  alert 
interest  in  inter-American  af¬ 
fairs,”  it  was  stated,  “since  his 
first  journey  to  Mexico  in 
1927,”  which  was  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  late  Judge  Robert 
Worth  Bingham,  owner  of  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times.  A  few  days  after  Mr. 
Wallace's  arrival  in  Mexico  on 
his  assignment.  President-elect 

Seattle  Sidelight 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Dec.  12 — 
Thirty-nine  years  ago  N.  N. 
Vaughan,  then  a  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle  carrier  in 
Pullman,  Wash.,  sold  San 
Francisco  earthquake  extras 
for  50  cents  and  $1.  Today's 
Chronicle  would  bring  twice 
that  much  in  Seattle,  news- 
paperless  more  than  three 
weeks  because  of  a  strike,  he 
said  here.  “I'm  taking  a 
dozen  Chronicles  back  to  Seat¬ 
tle.  They'll  pay  anything  for 
a  newspaper  there  now,"  he 
said. 
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Alvaro  Obregon  was  assa.ssi- 
nated.  Mr.  Wallace  proceeded 
to  write  a  series  of  30  articles 
on  Mexico's  political  situation 
for  the  North  American  New.s- 
paper  Alliance. 

As  the  youngest  of  editorial 
writers  for  the  Courier-Journal, 
nearly  40  years  ago.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  often  listened  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Henry  Watterson  that 
“the  Caribbean  is  our  Mediter¬ 
ranean,”  and  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  Spanish  culture. 
He  has  traveled  around  the 
world  to  study  contacts  be¬ 
tween  Oriental  and  Occidental 
civilizations  and  he  has  made 
a  clinical  examination  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  post-World  War  I  days. 

In  recent  years  he  has  trav¬ 
eled  widely  tiirough  Central 
and  South  America,  having  the 
conviction  that  solidarity  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  im¬ 
mensely  important  to  all  Amer¬ 
ican  nations  to  improve  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  peoples  in  both  con¬ 
tinents  and  safeguard  against 
any  encroachment  which  might 
be  attempted  by  foreign  nations 
in  this  hemisphere. 

Poenui  Fought  Dictator 

For  the  last  25  years.  Senor 
Nunez  has  been  building  El 
Universal  into  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Spanish  language  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  by  featuring  world  news 
coverage,  editorial  integrity  and 
championship  of  inter-American 
understanding.  He  directed  the 
newspaper  throughout  the  Go¬ 
mez  dictatorship  without  being 
closed  down  and  still  without 
succumbing  to  the  avaricious 
and  grafting  clutches  of  the  dic¬ 
tator. 

By  the  device  of  short  poems, 
whose  content  was  innocent 
enough,  El  Universal  defled 
Gomez.  The  initial  letter  in 
each  line  of  verse,  read  verti¬ 
cally.  spelled  “Muera  Gomez!” 
(Death  to  Gomez!)  In  the 
years  after  Gomez  died,  Senor 
Nunez  and  his  entire  family 
were  threatened  with  assassi¬ 
nation,  but  in  1942  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  Argentina 
and  early  this  year  he  became 
president  of  his  native  state. 
Sucre. 

The  present  director  of  El 
Universal  is  Heuer  Werner 
Lares,  who  represents  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  sister,  widow  of 
Andres  Mata,  the  noted  poet 
of  Venezuela  who  started  the 
paper  in  1909.  Senor  Nunez’s 
son,  Luis  Nunez  Arismendi,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  is  the  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Third  of  the  award  recipients. 
Senor  Chateaubriand  has  moved 
back  and  forth  between  law 
and  journalism.  Crowning 
achievement  of  his  dual  career 
has  been  the  creation  of  Diarios 
Associados,  including  28  news¬ 
papers,  13  radio  stations,  3  mag¬ 
azines,  and  a  news  agency. 
Diario  Pernambuco,  the  news¬ 
paper  which  gave  him  a  repor- 
torial  position  in  the  early  days. 


Tom  Wallace 

is  now  a  member  of  his  chain. 

Throughout  World  War  I  he 
served  as  a  columnist  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs  for  Correio  de 
Manha  and  later  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  Jornal  de  Brasil.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  representative  of 
La  Nacion  of  Buenas  Aires.  In 
recent  years  he  has  been  noted 
as  a  flying  journalist  and  author 
of  numerous  tracts  and  books. 
He  is  on  record  as  being  one 
of  the  first  Brazilian  leaders  to 
urge  his  country’s  participation 
in  World  War  II  in  1939. 

Presenting  the  awards.  Dean 
Ackerman  said: 

“In  each  instance  Dr.  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Dr.  Nunez  and  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  have  been  supported  by 
organizations  of  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  the  same  high 
ideals  and  practical  services 
which  have  inspired  our  medal¬ 
ists.  Dr.  Chateaubriand  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  general  man¬ 
ager,  Senor  Leao  Gondim, 
whose  wife  is  president  of  the 
magazine  Cruzeiro,  a  member  of 
Diarios  Associados. 

“To  the  director  of  El  Uni¬ 
versal,  Senor  Werner  Heuer 
Lares,  we  express  especially  our 
tribute  today  for  his  outstanding 
services  To  Mark  Ethridge,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Louisville  Times, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a 
Presidential  mission  to  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  and  to  the  staff  of  that 
newspaper  for  their  support  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  we  signalize  their 
participation  by  the  award  of  a 
silver  plaque. 

“In  the  other  American  re- 
publicj  as  in  the  United  States, 
women  occupy  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  journalism.  We  are 
honored  to  have  with  us  today 
Senhora  Luisa  Heuer  de  Mata 
Dominici,  whose  husband.  An¬ 
dres  Mata,  founded  El  Univer¬ 
sal.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
silver  plaque  for  that  news¬ 
paper  be  presented  to  he**. 

’Tt  is  our  good  fortune  to 
have  with  us  today  also  Sen¬ 
hora  Leao  Gondim,  who  directs 
Dr.  Chateaubriand’s  crusading 
magazine.  The  silver  plaque 
for  Diarios  Associodos  will  be 
entrusted  to  her  care  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  staff  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

“We  welcome  here  today  also 
the  benefactor  of  this  univer¬ 
sity  whose  vision  and  faith 
{Continued  on  page  92) 


26%  Pay  Raise 
Averts  Strike 
In  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Dec.  12 —  New 
one-year  agreements  providinj 
substantial  wage  increases  for 
printers  and  mailers  today  had 
cancelled  a  strike  threat  against 
all  of  the  city’s  newspapers. 

Threatened  with  strike  were 
the  Cleveland  Press,  pjaiji 
Dealer  and  News,  Shopping 
News,  five  foreign  language 
newspapers.  Newspaper  ^tee 
prise  Association,  Scripps-How 
ard  feature  service  plant  In 
Cleveland,  and  Central  Preai, 
Hearst  feature  service  plant 

By  a  vote  of  354  to  35,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Cleveland  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  Local  53,  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  publishers  for 
an  increase  of  almost  26%  over 
the  existing  scale.  The  printers 
had  demanded  a  30%  boost. 

The  increase  raises  the  scale 
to  $71.20  for  day  printers, 
$77.37  for  the  night  men,  and 
$79.18  for  lobster  shift  workers. 
The  respective  increases  were 
$14.64,  $15.64  and  $16.14. 

Membership  of  Cleveland 
Mailers  Union  No.  12,  an  ITU 
afliliate,  approved  an  offer  of 
$10.02  weekly  increase  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  1.  The  mailers 
had  sought  a  raise  of  $13110  or 
30'  ; . 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU 
president,  came  to  Cleveland 
when  negotiations  between  the 
local  unions  and  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  were  stalemated.  He  act¬ 
ed  as  a  negotiator  for  the  lo¬ 
cals  with  the  publishers  asso¬ 
ciation  representing  the  Press, 
Plain  Dealer  and  News. 

The  other  publishers  did  not 
participate  actively  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations.  following  the  lead 
of  the  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  association  throughout 
the  negotiations.  They  will 
adopt  the  scale  set  by  the  big 
dailies.  Both  unions  were 
awarded  six  paid  holidays, 
n 

Overuse  Order  Issued 

Washington,  Dec.  12 — A  sus¬ 
pension  order  against  the  Wich¬ 
ita  (Kan.)  Eagle  for  overuse 
of  its  quotas  of  print  paper  in 
the  last  half  of  1943,  all  of  1944 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1943, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration.  Un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  order  the 
newspaper  is  required  to  re¬ 
duce  its  use  of  print  paper 
under  its  normal  limitation 
quota  by  approximately  32  tons 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  ctm 
rent  year  and  by  96.5  tons  in 
each  quarter  of  1946. 

■ 

Newsweek  Board  Set 

Formation  of  an  Editorial 
Board  is  announced  by  News¬ 
week  magazine.  Members  vw 
be  Malcolm  Muir,  president  and 
publisher;  Edward  W.  Barrett 
editorial  director;  Joseph  B. 
Phillips,  director.  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs;  and  Chet  Shaw,  who_b» 
comes  executive  editor.  Fred 
Vanderschmidt.  now  assists 
managing  editor,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Shaw  as  managing  editor. 
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JJ^ow  a  C^hica^o  ^oiice  l^eporter  bounded  an  (^mplrv 

Cowles’  Spokane  Dailies 
Built  on  Serving  Vast  Area 


The  Spokesman-Review,  Chronicle 
Dedicated  to  "Publish  the  News" 
By  Campbell  Watson 


Idaho;  for  important  educational  lead  and  zinc  smelters;  and, 
institutions  of  two  states;  for  third,  the  180  miles  of  breath- 
the  silver  and  lead  miners  of  taking  10,000-foot  snow-capped 
Idaho’s  great  Coeur  d’Alene  dis-  peaks  through  which  the  Lower 
trict;  for  the  smelters  of  Idaho,  and  Upper  Arrow  Lakes  thread 
It  means  providing  news  vital  their  way  into  great  mountain 


Cowles,  "’rhe  region  to  be  irri¬ 
gated  has  the  highly  fertile  soil 
that  makes  the  Palouse  wheat 
growers  and  Yakima  Valley  hay 
and  fruit  growers  the  aristocrats 
among  farmers.  As  an  added 
attraction — although  power  pro¬ 
duction  and  irrigation  are  the 

SPOKANE,  Wash.,  Dec.  12 —  farms,  and  ranches  of  thousands  basic  features — is  recreation. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  em-  of  acres.  "The  Columbia  s  waters  are  now 

pire  founded  by  a  young  Chi-  Service  for  the  empire  in-  navigable  350  miles  from  Coulee 
ctgo  police  reporter  who  sallied  volves  vigilance  for  the  interests  Dam  to  Revelstoke.  British  Co- 
northwestward  with  something  of  the  Palouse  wheat  country,  lumbia,  Canada — first,  the  151 
borrowed,  something  new.  whose  acres  provide  a  yield  run-  miles  of  lake  formed  by  Coulee 

It  is  the  story  of  a  newspaper  ning  up  to  90  bushels  an  acre  Dam,  flanked  by  bold  1.000-foot 
and  an  area,  both  of  which  have  and  who.se  average  yield  is  precipices  and  timber  covered 
historic  pasts,  a  pre-eminent  nearly  thrice  that  of  the  nation;  mountains;  second,  19  miles  of 
present  and  fabulous  futures,  for  the  timber  owners  whose  gently  flowing  river  where  one 
It  is  a  story  so  amazing  in  all  holdings  include  the  largest  passes  the  International  Bound- 
its  aspects  that  one  hesitates  to  white  pine  stand  in  the  world,  ary  and  Trail,  British  Columbia, 
tell  all  for  fear  of  appearing  located  in  the  Kootenai  area  of  with  its  world  famous  mammoth 
to  overwrite. 

The  young  police  reporter 
was  William  H.  Cowles,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  just  a  year 
out  of  Yale  Law  School.  The 

borrowed  idea  was  from  Joseph  ,  proviaing  news  vuai  ineir  way 

Medill.  then  head  of  the  Trib-  Douglas  fir  and  spruce  fastnesses, 

une,  whose  advice  had  been: 

“Publish  the  news.’’  The  some¬ 
thing  new  was  to  publish  a 
newspaper  which  would  serve 
not  only  the  community,  but 
its  entire  area. 

His  Philosophy 

“It  was  my  father’s  idea  from 
the  start  to  serve  the  area — not 
merely  the  community.  And  by 
area  he  meant  the  entire  area,” 
explained  William  H.  Cowles, 

Jr. 

Turning  to  a  map,  he  ex¬ 
plained  further: 

“Here’s  what  we  mean  by 
area.  It’s  from  the  Cascades 
on  the  West  to  the  Rockies  on 
the  East,  and  from  the  Selkirk 
mountains  up  in  Canada  to  the 
Blue  Mountains  in  Oregon. 

That’s  an  area  about  five  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude  wide.  We 
call  it  our  area — our  empire,  if 
you  will.” 

Today,  the  Spokane  Spokes- 
man-Review  and  the  Spokane 
Chronicle  are  serving  this  em¬ 
pire  with  circulation,  with 
news,  with  service  and  with 


William  H.  Cowles  and  Son  in  Conierence. 


interests,  for  the  owners  of  great 
promotion.  The  historic  two-  sheep  herds  and  .swine  droves: 


That  s  just  a  few  points  about 
the  empire,  which  produces  one- 


point  policy  which  sounds  so  for  the  dry  wheat  growers  in  tenth  of  the  nation’s  wheat,  one' 
simple,  yet  works  so  wonder-  Big  Bend,  the  pea  growers  of  fifth  its  apples,  several  million 
fully  in  this  mountain-surround-  Umatilla,  the  sailors  of  Farragut  dollars’  worth  of  peas,  100  mil- 
ed  territory  is  still  the  guiding  Training  Station.  lion  gallons  of  milk.  750,000  cat- 

pollcy  of  the  two  dailies  owned  Then  there  are  the  light  tie.  a  million  sheep.  200,000 

and  operated  by  the  Cowles  metals  industries  near  Spokane  swine,  two  million  chickens,  2^^ 
family,  W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr.,  ex-  on  the  Spokane  River;  the  apple  billion  board  feet  of  white  pine 
plained.  and  pear  growers  of  fertile  plus  other  lumber,  one-third  the 

“Printing  the  news”  for  this  Yakima,  coal  mines  of  the  Kit- 
empire  means  24-hour  coverage  titas. 

of  events  in  scores  of  communi-  More  important,  for  the  war 
ties  whose  interests  range  from  effort,  was  the  great  and  mys-  a  police  beat  to  go  west,  Spo- 
dry-farming  to  timbering,  from  terious  project  at  Hanford  which  kane  was  a  town  of  only  20,000 
raining  to  dairying,  from  wool-  spelled  atomic  power  and  vie-  population,  but  it  was  already 
growing  to  wheat-growing,  from  tory.  Of  even  greater  impor-  the  trading  center  for  a  wide 
orchards  to  smelting.  ’These  com-  tance  for  the  future  is  Grand  area,  and  its  falls  were  provid- 
raunities  range  in  size  from  a  Coulee,  which  backs  up  Colum-  ing  power  for  the  nucleus  of 
few  score  to  25,000.  bia  River  water  for  151  miles  today's  industries  of  lumber. 

That  news  is  in  addition  to  preparatory  to  turning  1,200,000  flour  and  manufacturing, 

ike  needs  of  Spokane  itself,  a  city  acres  of  sage  land  into  diversi- 
ot  diversified  manufacturing  in-  fled  farm  area 


nation's  lead,  one-fourth  its  sil¬ 
ver.  200  crops. 

When  William  H.  Cowles  left 


’The  Spokgne  Chronicle  began 
as  a  four-page  weekly,  set  by 


dustries,  center  of  wealth  that  “You  rausn’t  forget  the  Colum-  hand,  on  June  29,  1881.  It  be¬ 
comes  from  mines,  forests,  bia  Basin,”  said  the  younger  Mr.  came  a  daily  in  1883,  but  was 
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lorcfd  back  to  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  shortly  and  did  not  begin 
to  appear  every  day  continu¬ 
ously  until  1885.  It  entered  the 
evening  field  September  21, 
1M6,  a  year  before  Mr.  Cowles 
graduate  from  Yale  College. 

The  Spokesman-Review  is  a 
consolidation  of  two  early  da.v 
newspapers,  older  of  which  was 
the  Review,  which  began  as  a 
weekly  in  May  of  1883.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Cowles  was  one  of  four 
owners  who  took  over  the 
Spokesman  in  July,  1890,  two 
months  after  it  had  been 
founded  as  a  morning  daily.  Mr. 
Cowles  had  gone  to  the  Chicago 
’Tribune,  of  which  his  father, 
Alfred  Cowles,  was  business 
manager  for  30  years,  from  Yale 
Law  School. 

Competition  was  stiff.  The 
rival  Review  had  the  advantage 
of  Associated  Press  service,  and 
the  Spokesman  was  a  losing 
paper.  Mr.  Cowles  was  deter¬ 
mined.  and  bought  out  his  part¬ 
ners.  He  was  dropping  $5,000 
monthly  when  the  turn  came.  In 
1893  he  also  became  owner  of 
the  Review  and  consolidated  it 
with  the  Spokesman,  but  the 
consolidated  name  was  not  used 
until  June  29,  1894. 

An  editorial  stating  the  pub¬ 
lisher  “has  taken  up  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  his  permanent  work  and 
will  devote  himself  steadfastly 
and  permanently  to  assist  in 
building  up  the  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  the  paper 
is  established”  appeared  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review. 

Today  there  are  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  that  policy.  Outstand¬ 
ing  is  a  park  site  comprising  31 
miles  of  riverbank  near  Spo¬ 
kane.  .  This  was  purchased  pains¬ 
takingly,  piece  by  piece,  over  a 
period  of  years  through  the 
Spokesman-Review’s  activities. 
Under  the  newspaper  sponsor¬ 
ship  and  in  the  special  direction 
of  the  Spokesman  -  Review’s 
regularly  employed  civic  devel¬ 
opment  editor,  the  public  parti¬ 
cipated  in  drives  which  resulted 
in  valuable  river-lands  being 
acquired. 

Served  AP  Long 

Just  before  the  war,  purchase 
of  continuous  strips  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  land  presented  to 
Washington  State. 

’There  are  other  evidences,  in¬ 
cluding  a  commemorative  script 
for  forestry  conservation  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  For¬ 
estry  Association  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America’s  Silver  Buf¬ 
falo  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  boyhood. 

Mr.  Cowles,  Sr.,  was  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  director  for  33 
years,  resigning  in  April,  1944. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and,  more  important,  has 
placed  Spokane  and  its  area  on 
the  map  nationally  through  his 
consistent  telling  and  retelling 
the  story  of  the  Spokane  Market 
and  of  the  Inland  Market  with 
Spokane  as  the  hub  and  heart. 

Mr.  Cowles,  Jr.,  has  worked 
hard  in  every  department  of  the 
paper  to  learn  his  way  and  earn 
his  right  to  the  general  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  two  papers  which  he 
has  held  since  1935.  He  also  is 
president  of  the  Spokane  Chron¬ 
icle. 

(Continued  on  page  89) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

GE  Agency  to  Check 
On  Cooperative  Cost 


THE  General  Electric  Company 

iaaued  a  pointed  warning  to 
dealers  this  week  that  its  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  program  will  be  policed  be¬ 
cause  “too  otten  the  money  ap¬ 
propriated  is  not  used  for  ad¬ 
vertising  but  to  get  bigger  dis¬ 
counts.  ” 

The  plan  of  GE's  radio  re¬ 
ceivers  electronics  department 
to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  this  type 
of  sales  promotion  was  told  by 
E.  Patrick  Toal,  sales  manager, 
in  a  release  which  coincided 
with  announcements  by  both 
Bendix  Home  Appliances.  Inc., 
and  Westinghouse  Electric  Ap¬ 
pliance  Division  that  they  are 
embarking  on  extensive  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising  campaigns. 

Checking  System 

Toal  said  the  cooperative  aid 
to  dealers  would  be  enlarged  in 
1946,  despite  the  fact  that  such 
advertising  between  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  distributor  is 
.studded  with  pitfalls,  but  the 
advertising  agency  will  devise 
a  checking  .system,  'rhe  check¬ 
up  will  be  made  first  in  a  single 
locality. 

A  survey  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  has  shown  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  themselves  want  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  to  tie-in  with 
national  advertising,  Toal  said. 

The  major  part  of  the  1946 
ad  budget  of  Bendix  Home  Ap¬ 
pliances  will  go  into  news¬ 
papers,  Advertising  Director 
Walter  J.  Daily  announced, 
mentioning  a  figure  of  $2,000,- 
000.  In  addition  to  coopera¬ 
tion  on  copy  with  dealers,  the 
company  will  place  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  in  key  cities. 

Westinghouse  has  named 
K.  A.  Donelson,  operations 
manager,  to  administer  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  program. 

Donelson  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  advertising  budgets 
and  records  at  the  Mansfield 
plant  since  1931  and  prior  to 
that  time  he  was  with  Westing¬ 
house  advertising  department 
at  East  Pittsburgh.  This  was 
taken  as  further  indication  that 
the  large  appliance  firms  will 
scrutinize  their  outlay  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company’s 
Cooperative  program,  incident¬ 
ally.  will  not  be  resumed  until 
Spring.  Meanwhile  dealers  are 
being  consulted  on  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Community  Conscious 
THIS  week  Consolidated  Edi¬ 
son  of  New  York,  Inc.,  re¬ 
leased  a  campaign  calling  for 
better  lighting  in  New  York 
City.  Copy  acumen ts:  “The 
Blackout  IS  OUT!”  “War-weary 
electric  bulbs  are  OUT!”  and 
“Empty  sockets  are  OUT — it’s 
light’s  on.  New  York!”  (See 
cut  of  iniftal  ad.) 

With  the  cooperation  of  the 
General  Electric  Company. 
Westinghouse  Electric  (Ilorp., 
and  Sylvania  Electric  Products, 
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Inc.,  the  public  utility  herewith 
offers  a  special  package  of  six 
bulbs  of  varying  sizes  for  a 
new  and  lower  price — “making 
good  lighting  the  biggest  bar¬ 
gain  of  the  year." 

In  announcmg  the  campaign, 
which  is  appearing  in  all  dailies 
and  weeklies  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  as  well  as  in  the  for¬ 
eign  language  press,  company 
ofticials  pointed  out  how  the 
effort  might  shed  some  light 
on  two  important  commumty 
problems. 

As  Brig.  Gen.  E.  F.  Jeffe, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  .sales, 
.sees  it:  "Improved  lighting  in 
homes,  stores  and  factories  will 
help  to  chase  the  crime  wave. 

‘“This  campaign."  he  also  pre¬ 
dicted,  ‘  will  help  to  relieve  the 
housing  shortage  by  making 
every  bit  of  valuable  space 
usable  through  good  lighting." 

Ads  in  the  series  will  aver¬ 
age  1,000  lines  and  will  run  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
has  charge  of  the  account. 

Tie-in  advertising  may  be 
done  by  the  three  companies 
cooperating  in  the  special  bulb 
bargain  package,  it  was  re¬ 
ported. 

A  Matter  of  Timing 

LIKE  the  good  salesman  who 

asks  for  the  order  at  the 
critical  moment,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  that  offers  the  right  kind 
of  merchandise  at  the  right 
price  at  the  right  time  get*  re¬ 
sults! 

And  so  it  happened  last  sum¬ 
mer  with  Reichart’s,  credit  fur¬ 
niture  store  in  Washington,  Pa. 
Devoting  a  part  of  its  regular 
four-column  ad  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Observer  &  Reporter  to  a 
three-piece  set  of  cypress  lawn 
furniture  ($9.95  per  set),  the 
store  sold  176  sets  within  five 
days.  The  ad  appeared  after 
two  weeks  of  dry,  hot  weather. 

“It  was  ‘desperation’  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  at  the  right  time 
at  the  right  place,”  Herman  L. 
Super,  store  manager  stated. 
He  had  planned,  he  added,  to 
use  another  ad  on  the  lawn 
furniture  the  following  week 
and  to  tie  it  in  with  a  window 
display.  The  one  ad,  however, 
was  sufficient. 

Altogether  28  inches  of  the 
76-inch  Reichart  newspaper  ad 
had  been  detailed  to  the  lawn 
furniture.  At  a  total  promo¬ 
tional  cost  of  $19.04  for  the  28 
inches,  the  cost  per  sale  turned 
out  to  be  less  than  11  cents. 
The  total  value  of  the  176  sales 
had  been  $1,751.20. 

War  Bond  Wind-Up 
THROUGH  their  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  retail  stores  of 
many  cities  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  country  gave  a  final 
boost  to  the  Victory  Loan  Drive 
on  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

Though  Christmas  was  but  15 
shopping  days  away,  the  New 
York  stores  scheduled  only 
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Victory  Loan  copy  in  the  after¬ 
noon  papers  of  Dec.  6  and  the 
morning  papers  of  Dec.  7. 

R.  H.  Macy’s,  which  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  before  adapted  news 
photos  to  their  Bond  ads.  this 
time  reprinted  a  Wide  World 
photo  of  a  shipload  of  wounded 
veterans  moving  into  the  New 
York  harbor.  The  copy:  "Hc- 
member  their  future — remem¬ 
ber  your  country’s  future — re¬ 
member  your  own  future.” 
Picturing  row  after  row  of 
raised  umbrellas  in  its  ad.  Lord 
&  Taylor  commented,  “When  it 
comes,  you’ll  be  glad  you 
bought  those  Victory  Bonds.” 

Offering  the  Victory  Bond  as 
the  perfect  gift.  Saks  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue’s  ad  included  a  coupon  for 
ordering  bonds  wrapped  in  gala 
holiday  packages  and  sent  via 
registered  mail. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  Day  ad 
promotion  was  urged  by  both 
the  New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
Roy  D.  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA. 
sent  a  night  letter  to  all  retail 
advertising  executives  asking 
for  special  cooperation  through¬ 
out  the  week  of  Dec.  2,  officially 
designated  by  most  state  gov¬ 
ernors  as  “Victory  Week.” 


Atomic  Soap 

A  CAMPAIGN  to  introduce  its 
new  soap  product,  “Gleam,” 
will  be  start^  shortly  by  the 
D  &  D  Soap  Co..  Oakland,  Cal., 
via  Ad  Fried  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  of  the  same  city.  Gleam, 
the  company  claims,  operates 
on  an  atomic  principle  which 
produces  more  soap  suds  by 
splitting  the  suds  into  more 
particles,  and  thus  creating  a 
great  quantity  for  use  in  wash¬ 
ing  machines  and  tubs.  The 
soap  goes  on  the  market  this 
month  in  California.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  company  will  break 
a  test  campaign  in  the  area, 
which  will  be  expanded  as  dis¬ 
tribution  can  be  expanded. 
Newspapers  and  radio  are  the 
selected  media.  Schedule  de¬ 
tails  have  not  been  released. 


Ice  Institute 
Plans  Big  Ad 
Drive  Next  Yecn: 

Launching  an  intensively  pre¬ 
pared  1946  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  National  Ice  Public  Re¬ 
lations  will  concentrate  on  cap¬ 
turing  the  grocery  market 
through  local  newspaper  ads  co¬ 
ordinated  with  a  national  con¬ 
sumer  campaign  to  be  conducted 
in  a  group  of  trade  journals  and 
nine  leading  magazines. 

Mats  for  four  of  these  local 
ads.  shown  in  a  16-page  booklet 
detailing  the  1946  campaign  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  NIPR,  wUl 
be  available  in  two  sizes  in 
April  for  local  ice  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers. 

Copy  to  carry  out  the  theme 
of  the  illustrations — value  of  ice 
in  preserving  food  values  and 
flavor  of  vegetables  displayed  in 
markets — will  be  inserted  by  the 
local  ice  companies. 

To  help  local  ice  company 
representatives.  NIPR  will  issue 
a  sales  kit,  including  sample 
newspaper  ads  to  be  run  in  a 
grocer's  support,  other  ads  in 
mat  form  for  the  grocer’s  own 
use  and  publicity  articles  for  use  i 
in  local  newspapers.  ! 

Plus  items  on  the  1946  cam-  i 
paign  will  be  eight  cooperative 
advertisements  available  to  local  1 
icemen  for  insertion  in  their 
local  papers.  Four  are  devoted  [ 
to  selling  ice  refrigerators,  two  i 
to  promoting  special  services  'f 
and  two  for  telling  customers  i 
about  “better  service  than  ever.” 

Individualized  copy  sequences 
for  these  ads  will  be  written  by  j 
NIPR  to  sell  local  companies 
and  their  services. 

NIPR  which  will  schedule 
monthly  insertions  in  such  mag¬ 
azines  as  Good  Housekeeping, 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  Par¬ 
ents.  McCall’s  and  Americo* 
Home  to  tell  the  public  of  ice’s 
value  in  the  vegetable  market, 
has  chosen  to  place  no  newspa¬ 
per  ads  during  the  coming  year, 
preferring  to  allow  local  ice  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  tell  their  own 
story,  with  NIPR’s  help. 


Preserve  Copy 
APPROPRIATING  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,000  for  promo¬ 
tional  purposes  during  1946, 
the  newly  organized  Preservi 
Industry  Council  plans  to  open 
a  program  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  of  commercial  jams,  jellies, 
preserves,  marmalades  and  other 
fruit  spreads.  Plans  were  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
leading  manufacturers  in  the 
field  in  Chicago.  The  budget  is 
expected  to  be  doubled  and  per¬ 
haps  tripled  as  the  campaign 
moves  into  its  second  and  thiM 
years.  The  Council’s  advertis¬ 
ing  committee  is  composed  of 
R.  J.  Glaser,  Glaser-Crandell 
Co.,  Chicago;  George  Senn,  Senn 
Products  Corp.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
and  Lewis  Sherman,  Jewett  $ 
Sherman,  Milwaukee.  Th« 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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CARTOONISTS  DEAL  WITH  PROBLEMS  IN  SERIOUS  AND  COMIC  VEIN 


[’remember  ’ 

PEARL  harbor!^ 


REVISION 


Hatcbclor,  Xew  York  Daily  News. 


WISHFUL  THINKING? 

Mozel,  lYinnipeu  Tribune. 


I  DON'T  WANNA  GET  MARRIED! 

MacGovern,  New  York  Post. 


I  $6,000  More  Raised 
IFor  Zenger  Memorial 


A  FUND-RAISING  effort  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  plan  to  erect  a 
lasting  memorial  to  America’s 
free  press  at  historic  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
A-as  resumed  this  week  by  the 
directors  of  the  Zenger  Memorial 
Fund.  Inc. 

In  response  to  the  first  solici¬ 
tation  telegrams,  a  total  of  $6,000 
was  sent  by  newspapers  all 
across  the  country.  The  appeal 
for  contributions  to  swell  the 
fund  which  stood  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000  after  the  last  col¬ 
lection  was  made  three  years 
ago  was  as  follows; 

Contributions  Listed 

"The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund. 
Inc.,  to  which  you  have  already 
contributed  now  has  more  than 
$20,000  of  U.  S.  bonds  trusteed  to 
Messrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
Howard  Davis,  Edwin  S.  Friend¬ 
ly,  Dr.  Harold  Weigle  and  James 
W.  Brown.  ’These  trustees  now 
aolicit  an  additional  gift  to  be 
made  prior  to  the  end  of  this 
month  so  that  a  sum  sufficient  to 
build  an  adequate  memorial  mu¬ 
seum  may  be  secured.  Will  your 
newspaper  give  $500  to  this  na¬ 
tional  shrine  of  freedom  which 
will  commemorate  an  early  step 
>n  the  achievement  of  a  free 
Wss?  All  gifts  are  tax  exempt. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to 
^ger  Memorial  Fund,  1700 
Times  Tower,  New  York  City. 
This  is  a  worthy  enterprise.” 

The  message  was  signed  by 
Mwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York 
Sun,  as  secretary,  and  James  W. 
Brown,  Sr.,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
M  president  and  treasurer. 

Contributions  of  $500  were  re¬ 
vived  from  the  following:  New 

Times,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger;  Westchester  Newspapers. 


W.  L.  Fanning;  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator,  W.  O.  Brown; 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  W. 
W.  Hawkins:  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call,  D.  P.  Miller;  Dallas  ( Tex. ) 
News,  E.  M.  Dealey;  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Walter  An- 
nenberg;  Cincinnati  ( O. )  En¬ 
quirer,  Roger  Ferger;  Nashville 
(Tenn. )  Banner,  James  G.  Stahl- 
man;  New  York  Sun.  E.  S. 
Friendly,  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  following  gave  $100; 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  Flem¬ 
ing  Newbold;  Newark  (O.)  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Frank  W.  Spencer;  In¬ 
taglio  Service  Corp.,  New  York, 
H.  E.  Travis;  Richmond  (Va. ) 
Times-Dispatch,  David  Tennant 
Bryan;  and  Comic  Section  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corp.,  New  York,  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Travis. 

Situation  Changed 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Fund’s  directors  recently,  when 
they  were  guests  of  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  in  the  New  York  Times’ 
private  dining  room,  the  changed 
situation  at  St.  Paul's  due  to  its 
formal  acceptance  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  National  Shrine, 
was  recognized  and  plans  were 
discussed  for  making  the  Zenger 
Memorial  building  a  structure 
separate  from  the  famed  church. 

’The  original  plan,  when  the 
Fund  was  organized  in  1942,  was 
to  erect  a  utility  building  ad¬ 
joining  the  church  to  house  a 
free  press  museum  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  offices  for  the  rector. 

Dr.  Francis  S.  Ronalds,  chief 
historian  of  the  National  Parks 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  outlined  the  desires  of 
Secretary  Ickes  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  of  the  Historic  Sites  Group 
to  have  the  ancient  village  green 
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at  Eastchester  restored  to  all  its 
colonial  glory.  He  also  reported 
on  a  contract  which  was  negoti¬ 
ated  in  1943  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Corporation  of 
Saint  Paul’s  Church,  whereby 
the  site  is  declared  of  national 
historic  significance  because  of 
its  close  and  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  events  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

New  Society  Formed 

As  successor  to  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Eastchester,  the  Society  of  the 
National  Shrine  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  at  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
Eastchester,  has  been  formed 
with  Lyttleton  B.  P.  Gould  as 
first  president.  Other  officers 
are: 

Vicepresident,  Mrs.  Harry 
Clark  Boden;  treasurer.  White- 
law  Reid:  secretary,  the  Rev.  W. 
Harold  Weigle.  D.D.;  directors, 
Horace  M.  Albright,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Boden,  S. 
Winston  Childs,  Jr.,  Charles  S. 
Colden,  Charles  Engelhard,  Nor¬ 
man  D.  Ellison,  Mrs.  John  Holme 
Ballantine.  Lyttleton  B.  P. 
Gould.  Lancaster  Mo-gan,  the 
Rev.  Walden  Pell  II,  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Scribner,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  the  Rev.  W. 
Harold  Weigle,  and  Lester  W. 
DuBois. 

The  Zenger  Fund  will  now 
concentrate  on  raising  money 
for  the  Memorial  Museum,  while 
the  Society  has  as  its  objective 
the  raising  of  funds  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  church  and  site. 

In  letters  sent  to  subscribers 
this  week,  the  Fund  directors 
stated:  “TTie  Zenger  Memorial 
will  be  a  national  monument  to 
American  journalism.  It  will 
honor  the  great  debt  American 
newspapers  owe  to  John  Peter 
Zenger  and  Andrew  Hamilton 
Who  established  the  free  press 
principle  in  the  Colonies  40 
years  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  written.” 

Delivering  the  principal  ad¬ 


dress  Dec.  14  at  the  Eastchester 
exercises  marking  the  154th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  Hugh  Baillie, 
president  of  United  Press,  as¬ 
serted  “there  are  still  people  in 
many — in  too  many — parts  of 
the  world  who  have  not  yet 
achieved  the  freedom  which 
John  Peter  Zenger  acquired.’ 

Baillie  Tells  About  laps 

He  related  his  efforts  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  new  Japanese 
news  agencies.  KYODO  and 
JIJI,  replacing  Domei  which, 
he  said,  “had  the  inside  track  on 
all  official  news”  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  lies. 

The  publishers  of  Japan,  he 
said,  are  “actually  showing  signs 
of  independence  after  all  these 
years  of  keeping  their  readers 
in  the  dark  at  the  behest  of  their 
government.” 

Occupation  for  Many  Years 

“They  are  still  timid.”  he 
added,  “about  criticizing  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  It  is  not  easy  for 
them  to  emancipate  their  brains 
and  their  wills  from  the  shackles 
of  years.  It  will  probably  be  a 
long  time  before  they  attain  the 
editorial  vigor  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  for  example.  That  is 
one  reason  why,  as  General 
MacArthur  told  me,  the  occu¬ 
pation  should  last  for  many 
years.” 

Discussing  progress  toward  a 
free  press  in  other  nations,  Mr. 
Baillie  concluded:  “The  princi¬ 
ples  for  which  John  Peter 
Zenger  was  imprisoned  and 
tried,  go  marching  on.”  He  said 
it  is  his  hope  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will  offer  the  means  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  an  effective  program  to 
further  the  campaign  for  “world¬ 
wide  freedom  of  the  press,  or 
freedom  of  news,  or  freedom  of 
information,  or  freedom  to 
know — call  it  what  you  will.” 

Ogden  Reid,  president  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  ceremonies,  the  fifth 
in  an  annual  series. 
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LOOSE  ENDS  .  .  .  and  with  about  eight  advertising  copy  days 
left,  it's  time  you  picked  them  upl  The  big,  before  Christmas 
copy  days  are  nearly  over  .  .  .  but  ways  and  means  for  more, 
although  smaller  copy!  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

see 

IN  THE  DOG  HOUSE  NOW  .  .  .  perhaps,  but  the  fact  remains, 
this  year  13  million  of  us  .  .  .  one  in  every  10  .  .  .  own  a  dog! 
May  be  only  a  mongrel  or  a  Pekingese  .  .  .  but  to  the  owner  he 
is  "my  dog"  .  .  .  won’t  be  forgotten  Christmas  morning.  About 
$3  million  yearly  is  spent  on  dog  accessories  .  .  .  over  $9  million 
to  ke^  the  tails  wagging.  One  survey  foimd  during  the  meat¬ 
less  days  that  98%  of  those  otoning  were  toilliny  to  give  up  ration 
points,  so  Fldo  could  eat!  Stores  are  promoting  everything  from 
a  bubble  bath  to  a  deluxe  house  with  all  of  the  trimmings. 
Famous-Barr  (St  Louis)  offers  sweaters  up  to  |3.98.  Marshall 
Field  (Chicago)  under  heading  “It’s  A  Dai’s  Life!”  promoted  a 
steel  dog’s  bed.  They're  not  overlooking  the  cat  either  .  .  .  one 
store  offering  a  "corpeted  cot  scratching  post."  Not  only  your 
pet  stores  but  .  .  .  department,  feed,  drug  and  grocery  have 
things  for  the  dog,  cat,  canary  .  .  .  and  are  after  the  business! 

t  0  0 

OUT  OF  ON  CHRISTMAS  .  .  ,  may  be  the  head  of  the  big 
house.  Many  times  hubby  is  the  last  thought  on  Christmas 
Eve!  Now  is  a  good  time  to  play  up  again  a  last  minute  gift  for 
him.  Such  headings  as  “Male  Orders  Filled!”  .  .  .  “Pipe  Dreams" 
(smokers’  supplies).  .  .  .  “Hot  Dogs  Welcome  With  Relish!”  (bed¬ 
room  slippers).  .  .  .  “It’s  Feet  First!”  (socks).  .  .  .  “Will  There  Be 
Anything  But  A  HOLE  In  His?" 

•  •  • 

NEW  ANGLE  HERE  ...  to  the  old  “Men’s  Night”  promotion. 

Bullock’s  (Los  Angeles)  started  in  October,  but  the  idea  can 
well  be  turned  for  promotion  at  least  two  or  three  days  before 
Christmas.  Bullock’s  open  their  store  an  hour  earlier  each  morn¬ 
ing  .  .  .  business  and  professional  men  can  shop  before  going  to 
work!  Report  they  ...  a  great  success.  It’s  a  swell  idea  to  pass 
on  to  any  account  not  in  favor  of  a  special  night  or  nights  for  men. 

•  •  • 

But  cautions  Veronical  Dengel  in  Pageant  .  .  .  men  shopping  for 
women’s  gifts  should  be  reminded — (1)  Remember  her  personal¬ 
ity!  (“ear  rings  for  example,  should  be  large  and  striking  if  she’s 
tall  and  dramatic,  dainty  and  colorful  if  she’s  small  and  feminine, 
quietly  handsome  if  she’s  conservative”)  ...  (2)  Remember  her 
size!  ...  (3)  Buy  at  a  good  store!  ...  (4)  Use  some  imagination! 
These  reminders  will  pep  up  the  advertisement  .  .  .  your  account 
can  give  you  many  more  “reminders,”  for  a  different  kind  of  men’s 
advertisement. 

•  •  • 

THE  TRADE  SAYS  .  .  .  for  any  line,  last  minute  gift  suggestion 
advertising,  should  by  all  means  be  made  up  in  classifications 
according  to  the  price! 

•  •  • 

POTS  AND  PANS!  ...  If  your  account  has  been  advertising 
housewares  to  the  women,  suggest  a  last  minute  houseware 
advertisement  to  the  men!  A  survey  by  American  magazine  found 
of  those  interviewed:  63  out  of  every  100  men  prepare  their  own 
breakfast  .  .  .  80%  go  in  for  dish  washing  .  .  .  62%  scrub  out  the 
bath  .  .  .  over  half  complain  regarding  kitchen  equipment  .  .  . 
many  are  buying  what  they  want! 

Stix  Baer  &  Fuller  (St.  Louis)  grasping  the  significance  re¬ 
cently  used  seven  columns  advertising  houseware  to  men!  Here's 
the  comeon:  “We  at  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  are  no  longer  puzzled  by 
all  the  males  who  knowingly  snoop  around  our  housewares  de¬ 
partment.  toying  with  a  sink  strainer  here,  fondling  a  Silex 
there.  They  aren’t  shopping  for  their  wives  at  all  (as  we  inno¬ 
cently  thought);  they’re  shopping  for  themselves!' 

•  •  •  * 

MAY  HAVE  OVERLOOKED  ...  but  RCA- Victor  (radios)  has 
placed  in  your  dealers'  hands,  attractively  printed,  bank  note 
looking  certificates.  Your  dealer  is  allotted  a  certain  number.  If 


he  doesn’t  have  radio,  he  gives  a  certificate  to  those  making  ■ 
deposit  or  the  full  payment.  Delivery  promised  by  March  '46! 
Last  minute  suggestion:  "Better  To  Have  A  Certificate  in  t)i« 
Stocking  Than  A  Radio  In  The  Mind!" 

•  •  • 

TOO  LATE  NOW  . .  .  for  this  Christmas,  but  file  away  . .  .  tuggtn 
for  other  holiday  and  gift  giving  days!  Manufacturer’s  Trust 
Company  (New  York)  sell  “Gift  Certificates”  .  .  .  same  idea  u 
stores  been  using  for  long  .  .  .  may  be  bought  by  depositors  or 
non-depositors  ...  a  quarter  charge  for  the  handling,  plus  o( 
course  amoimt  of  the  money  gift!  Now  your  bank  can  get  in  oo 
"Father’s  Day"  .  .  .  "Mother's  Day"  ...  all  the  "daysT 
•  •  • 

CLUBS  ARE  TRUMPS  .  .  .  this  month,  and  if  your  bank  account 
hasn’t  started  on  next  year’s  Christmas  Club  advertising,  ifi 
time  to  get  busy!  The  day  before  Christmas  .  .  .  the  day  alter 
.  .  .  good  times  to  remind  those  who  found  money  in  their  stock¬ 
ings  .  .  .  that  the  clubs  are  open.  This  year  $950  million  has  been 
handed  out  .  .  .  10%  ahead  of  last  year! 

0  0  0 

VICTORY  BONDS  TOO!  ...  A  last  minute  gift  natural  to  promote 
if  he  is  out  of  merchandise.  “The  Gift  That  Grows  and  Grows!" 
.  . .  “His  One  Way  ’Ticket  To  Home!”  .  .  .  “One  Gift  That  Continuei 
To  Give!”  .  .  .  “The  Gift  That  Fits  Into  Every  Stocking!" 

0  0  0 

IN  HIS  OWN  HOUSE!  ...  A  one  night  stand  playing  to  “For 
Employes  Only!”  The  number  of  sales  people  and  others  in 
the  average  size  department  store  would  equal  the  population  of 
a  small  to  medium  commimity.  Good  promotion  to  suggest  your 
account  set  aside  one  night  (if  not  open)  .  .  .  part  of  a  night  (if 
open)  ...  so  his  otm  employes  can  shop  in  their  own  store. 
Might  keep  them  from  going  across  the  street!  The  public  would 
be  tolerant! 

•  •  • 

ANY  FLAGS  LEFT?  .  .  .  Many  stores  had  large  stocks  of  flags  of 
the  United  Nations  left  on  their  hands  .  .  .  now  a  drug!  Sug¬ 
gest,  if  he  has  them,  as  a  last  minute  tree  trimming  idea  .  ,  , 
placing  the  American  flag  in  the  top  of  the  tree  .  .  .  smaller  flags 
of  other  Nations  hanging  turound  on  lower  branches! 

•  •  • 

GOOD  BUSINESS  .  .  .  and  every  one  of  your  accounts  has  had  it, 
regardless  of  the  merchandise.  Each  is  ready  for  a  "Thank 
You,  Dear  (Xistomer!”  advertisement  if  you’ll  take  the  trouble  to 
lay  it  out .  .  .  submit  NOW,  before  he  closes  his  door  next  Monday 
night  or  sells  his  last  necktie! 

•  •  • 

THESE  TOO  .  .  .  will  be  remembered,  good  for  a  special  last 
minute  fling!  Like  "Have  You  Forgotten  Those  Who  Seldom 
Forget  You?”  For  .  .  .  the  newspaper  boy  .  .  .  the  janitor  .  . . 
doorman  .  .  .  mail  and  milk  man  .  .  .  household  help.  Even  is 
Mexico,  although  not  giving  at  Christmas,  they  do  have  a  day 
to  give  the  Doctor  a  gift! 

•  •  • 

.  .  .  AND  THESE!  .  .  .  Might  have  overlooked,  gifts  for  those  who 
have  to  wear  other  than  service  uniforms  .  .  .  nurses,  soda 
clerks,  pharmacists,  waiters  and  waitresses,  elevator  operator!, 
policemen,  trolley  car  and  cab  operators!  There  are  242,500  acti«( 
registered  nurses  in  this  country  .  .  ,  not  counting  the  thousand! 
who  joined  the  nurse  cadet  corps  .  .  .  may  still  be  in!  Too,  aay 
account  selling  work  clothes  can  shove  in  a  last  minute  special 
on  these  .  .  .  overalls,  work  shirts,  trousers,  handkerchiefs,  shoes 
hats  and  caps,  hose. 


.  .  .  AND  BY  ALL  MEANS  .  .  .  don't  overlook  those  in  hospitals. 

especially  in  service  hospitals  in  this  coimtry.  Adult  handi¬ 
craft  (Occupational  Therapy)  is  coming  into  its  own.  Moc]/ 
recently  opened  a  complete  department  selling  “things  to  do  and 
make.”  Such  as:  boxed  crafts  or  individual  tools,  equipment  for 
leather  work  .  .  .  jewelry  making  ,  .  .  rug  weaving  .  .  .  needle¬ 
point  .  .  .  modeling  clay  .  .  .  printing  .  .  .  ship  carving.  Say  they 
in  their  advertising:  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ’sissy’  craftr 
Those  wanting  to  give,  knowing  the  condition  of  the  one  to  be 
remembered,  will  know  what  to  give! 


Fashion  Shoiv  Plans 

Following  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  successes  ever  staged 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  recently  held 


Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle  and 
Halifax  Daily  Star  fashion  show 
“Canadiana”  met  for  the  pnr' 
pose  of  arranging  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  setting  the  date  of 
the  second  annual  Chronicle 
and  Star  fashion  show. 
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This  is  tile  day  of  vast  new  horizons... for  the 
family,  for  the  nation,  for  industry— and  for 
advertising. 

It's  the  day  for  building  new  tilings.  It's  time 
for  oid  habits  to  be  re-examined,  old  prejudices 
to  be  thrown  aside,  old  practices  and  ideas  to  be 
re-appraised  in  the  light  of  conditions  the  like 
of  which  have  never  before  existed. 


For  advertisers,  it's  time  to  look  again  at  the 
newest,  freshest  thing  in  existence:  the  latest 
edition  of  the  daily  netvspaper. 

Newspapers  have  come  out  of  the  war  with 
vigor  and  breadth  of  influence  unmatched  in 
journalism's  history.  Yet  they  have  everywhere 
retained  and  strengthened  their  priceless  and 
unique  secret  of  the  Local  Touch,  which  binds 
their  audience  to  them  as  no  audience  is  hound 
to  anv  other  medium. 


For  the  new  product  a-horning  or  the  estab¬ 
lished  product  reborn  into  the  postwar  world  of 
new  and  more  aggressive  competition,  the  news¬ 
paper  offers  a  selling  power  that  has  no  equal... 
a  waste-free,  quick-acting,  hard-hitting,  economi¬ 
cal  selling  power  that  is  equally  efficient  hi  one 
city,  a  region,  or  the  whole  wide  nation. 

For  the  advertiser  with  public  and  employee  re¬ 
lations  problems  bom  of  reconversion,  the  news¬ 
paper  offers  the  surest  known  channel  to  peo¬ 
ple's  minds  and  opinions... as  proved  so  con¬ 
vincingly  by  newspapers'  wartime  achievements 
with  informative  advertising. 


Today,  as  never  before,  your  advertising  is  news. 
For  bigger  and  faster  results,  put  it  in  newspapers, 
where  people  everywhere  look  every  day  for  most 
of  their  information... on  current  events,  on  cur- 
rent  problems,  on  what  to  buy  and  where  to  buy. 
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Jap  Press  Freed  NewsoaoeT  Ads  Mason  Names 
By  Revolution.  K^PoLe  Hull  M.  E.  of 


ST.  JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 

FARM  MARKET 


,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Dec.  12 — 

^POirtS  With  the  ranks  of  the  city’s  Po- 

lice  Department  being  thinned 
iriencing  a  free-  through  retirements,  members 
ress  revolution  police  board  have  taken 

).  foreign  news  to  the  modern  way  of  recruiting 
editor  of  the  As-  policemen.  At  the  suggestion  of 
sociated  Press  chairman,  Raymond  J.  Fan- 
observed  on  a  managing  editor  of  the 

2  months'  tour  American,  the  board  bought 
of  the  Far  East,  display  space  in  Waterbury’s 
'"I^e  move  newspapers  appealing  to  men, 
for  freedom,”  especially  veterans  of  World 
he  reported  H  to  file  applications  for 

this  week  on  appointment  to  the  force, 
his  return  to  Although  figures  were  not  dls- 
AP  Headquar-  closed.  Mr.  Fanning  said  his 
ters  in  New  faith  in  the  power  of  advertising 


Sudbury  Star 


Sudbury,  Ont.,  Dec.,  1 5 — ^As 
part  of  a  general  enlargement 
of  policy,  W.  E.  Mason,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Sudbury  Daily 
Star,  has  an- 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  the 
appointment  of  1^9 

Norman  W.  Hull 
as  manager  edl-  7 

tor. 

Hull,  former 
city  editor  of  the  I 

Winiitor  Daily  k 

Star,  took  over 


Babb 


Escanaba,  Wis.,  Dec.  12 — The 
Escanaba  Daily  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  its  job  print¬ 
ing  department,  which  has  been 
operated  since  the  newspaper 
was  established  in  1909,  to  Ray 
Richards  who  has  moved  the 
stock  and  equipment. 


WORLDWIDE 
PICTURE  COVERAGE 


IB 


From  the  steam  of 
a  boiiing  kettle 
Watt  invoked  the 
Industrial  Age,  and 
of  the  four  news¬ 
paper  kettles  boil¬ 
ing  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  one 
leads  in  promoting 
industrial  activity 
...The  Times- 
Herald  offers  the 
advertiser  more 
circulation,  more 
pressure,  more 


EdU*r  and  Publisher 


TIMES  HERALO  .  243,902 
tim  star  .  .  .  207,859 
Tba  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
tim  news  .  .  .  105,231 

os  o/  September  30,  1945 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Representative 

CEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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JiSS  W.  SWEETSER 

OIracfer,  Pwbllc  R«fatfoMS. 
C»rfhM‘Wrl§hf  Carperaflos 

“That  The  San  is  alert  to  the 
implications  of  the  air  age  is 
evidenced  by  its  competent  cov¬ 
erage  of  current  aviation  news 
as  well  as  its  excellent  editorial 
treatment  of  long-range  air 
problems.  I  not  omy  read  The 
Sun  remlarly  when  in  New  York 
but  look  for  it  on  the  newsstands 
when  out  of  town." 


WALTER  H.  JONES 
Director.  Rsbilc  Refotless. 

(/sited  States  Uses 

“It’s  part  of  every  public  rela¬ 
tions  man’s  job  to  read  many 
newspapers.  The  news  is  pretty 
much  the  same  in  all,  but  the 
editorials  in  The  Sun,  in  spite 
of  a  world  of  cockeyed  thinking, 
continue  to  be  the  same  go<^ 
daily  guide  to  clear,  sound  think¬ 
ing  that  they  have  always  been.” 


In  the  broad  field  of  public  relations  news* 
papers  are  essential  barometers  of  opinion 
and  trends.  To  have  gained  and  held  the 
esteem  of  public  relations  executives,  some 
former  newspaper  men,  all  discerning  readers 
...  is  high  tribute  to  The  Sun's  continuously 
stimulating,  truthful  and  accurate  presentation 
of  news.  Their  high  regard  further  accentuates 
the  findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark  organization 
whose  independent  research  rates  The  Sun) 
"one  of  America's  best-read  dailies." 


GEORGE  W.  SUTTON.  JR. 
fretideat, 

Sattoe  News  Service,  lac. 

“Even  if  I  disliked  The 
Sun,  I  should  still  have  to 
take  it  seriously,  because 
my  clients  regard  it  with 
particular  reverence.  How¬ 
ever,  having  read  it  faith¬ 
fully  all  my  life,  I  am  very 
fond  of  The  Sun  and  have 
respect  for  its  meticulous 
accuracy  and  sound  poli¬ 
cies.  It  is  a  neat  paper — 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest.” 


R*pr«Mnt«d  in  Chicagn,  Ontroit,  San  Francisco  and 
Lot  AMoInt  by  WiTliamt,  Lawrancn  S  Crnsmnr 
Company;  In  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Boll 


ROIERT  HARRON 
Director,  Rabllc  Rolofloas, 
Cehmbim  Uaivarsifv 

“As  one  who  'used  to  be  a 
newspaperman  myself,’  with 
The  Sun  included  in  the  high¬ 
ly  active  and  interesting  oppo¬ 
sition,  the  paper  was  always 
required  reading,  often  more 
than  once  a  day.  That  was  a 
long  time  ago.  But  today,  The 
Sun  is  still  ‘must’  reading  on 
I  my  desk  for  news,  sports  and 
features,  with  the  admirable 
educational  page,  of  course, 
a  special  focus  of  attention.’’ 


WILLIAM  VAN  OUSEN 
Director,  Rsbilc  Relatlooa, 

Poe  Asierlcoe  Airways 

“Because  The  Sun  is  a  ‘news¬ 
paperman’s  newspaper,’  I  look 
there  first.  It  covers  the  field, 
it’s  readable  —  and  —  in  days  of 
experting,  you’ve  almost  got  to 
read  it  for  balance." 


No.  61  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptassce 
of  The  New  York  Sun  among  responsible  people. 
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Handouts  Don't 
Make  Headlines 
In  Capitol  Today 

By  Jaiii«a  J.  BuUar 

Washincton,  Dec.  13 — Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  public  rela- 
tiona  speclaliata  In  Washington 
currently  are  having  the  time  of 
meir  lives — the  worst  time. 

They’re  working  harder  than 
ever  before  and  showing  less  for 
tteir  effort  because  today’s  news 
in  the  Capital  needs  no  pressure 
feeding  and  is  getting  across  on 
its  own  newsworthiness.  And 
it’s  taking  all  of  the  space. 

In  order  of  numerical  coverage 
the  big  events  have  been  shap¬ 
ing  up  about  this  way:  1.  The 
Pearl  Harbor  inquiry.  2.  Patrick 
J.  Hurley’s  blast  at  the  State  De- 
pertment  and  his  subsequent  ap¬ 
pearance  on  Capitol  Hill.  3.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  for  extension  of  Brlt- 
irt  credits. 

'Keep  It  Down'? 

Little  noticed  by  the  press  has 
Iwn  the  series  of  hearings  on 
the  future  of  atomic  energy,  a 
subject  which  normally  would  be 
top  news.  And  legislative  hear¬ 
ings  have  been  going  on  about 
two  weeks  on  the  Wagner-Ellen- 
d^Taft  housing  bill  which  af¬ 
fects  every  community  in  the 
TOuntry,  yet  is  being  watched 
by  only  a  handful  of  reporters 
whose  copy  paper  is  well  ”doo- 
died*’  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

"Keep  it  down”  is  the  stock 
instruction,  except  for  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  Hurley. 

Extraordinary  attractions  such 
u  the  appearance  of  General 
Grorge  C.  Marshall  serve  to  dou¬ 
ble  attendance  at  the  press  table 
which  has  accommodated  scribes 
in  numbers  varying  from  a  dozen 
to  one  hundred.  The  wire  file 
has  been  extremely  heavy.  Some 
metropolitan  newspapers  are 
handling  both  running  story  and 
verbatim  transcript,  and  few  of 
toem  omitted  the  text  of  General 
Marshall’s  letters  to  Gov.  Dewey 
asking  that  war  secrets  be  kept 
out  of  the  1944  campaign. 

Former  Ambassador  Hurley 
has  drawn  a  large  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  audience.  His  explosive 
resignation  was  followed  by  a 
broadside  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  his  promise  to  "name 
names”  was  assiurance  to  the 
newsmen  that  the  show  would 
be  good.  It  was  good  for  a  few 
days,  while  Hurley  was  having 
his  day  in  court  without  Inter- 
raptlon.  But  when  questioning 
began  end  the  former  diplomat 
pleaded  fatigue  as  a  reason  for 
asking  adjournment,  he  tipp^ 
off  the  press  that  the  fire  had 
gone  out  of  the  story.  While 
not  spectacular.  Secretary  James 
F.  Byrnes  nuide  what  conuniUee 
members  thought  effective  an¬ 
swer,  moved  the  incident  toward 
finis. 

The  British  credits  story  was 
apeculatlve.  but  on  the  right 
track  from  the  beginning,  ^me 
press  conferences  help^  throw 
light  on  progress,  but  there  was 
neither  a  vigorous  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  British  to  “sell” 
the  story  nor  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  to  con¬ 
ceal  it. 
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.Herald^P^rn^ 

Finish  the  JohIHkiy  Bonds! 


PAGE  FOR  BONDS 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour, 
nal  used  its  entire  Page  1  on 
Dec.  6  in  an  appeal  ior  support 
of  the  Victory  Loon  campaign. 
The  regular  Page  1  ran  as  Page 
3.  The  paper  announced  a  con¬ 
test  in  which  a  new  automobile, 
and  10  home  applionces  are  oi- 
fered  os  prises  for  completing  in 
25  words  or  less  the  following 
slogan:  ”We  should  buy  and 
hold  Victory  Bonds  because  . . . 

Memphis  Dailies, 

Guild  in  Pact 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dec.  12 — 
Memphis  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Memphis  Press  -  Scimitar  and 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Memphis  that  calls  for 
a  10%  general  increase  for  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  payroll  Aug.  17. 
Pay  is  retroactive  to  that  date. 
Employes  covered  included 
those  of  both  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  business  ofiBce  and  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Bottom  reporter  minimum 
was  increased  from  $25  to  $29 
and  the  top  minimum  from  $50 
to  $54.  Corresponding  increases 
— averaging  12% — were  made  in 
all  other  minimums.  Employes 
were  given  their  choice  of  new 
minimums  or  the  general  in¬ 
crease.  Severance  pay  period 
was  increased  from  28  to  30 
weeks. 
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Seattle  Press 
Club  Plans 
New  Quarters 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Dec.  12 — Con¬ 
genial  leisure  of  the  press  is 
definitely  assured  here,  a  visit  to 
the  Washington  State  Press  Club 
reveals. 

That  the  fun  and  fellowship 
of  well-organized  departments 
might  continue,  the  organization 
now  boasts  $102,000  in  assets,  a 
100'  X  100'  site  for  a  new  club¬ 
house  that  cost  $43,000,  and  offer 
of  $25,000  for  the  present  lease 
and  fixtures  as  is  when  a  new 
club  is  built. 

In  addition  this  financial  situa¬ 
tion  which  should  insure  a  de¬ 
luxe  roof  for  perpetuity,  the  club 
has  an  impressive  list  of  accom¬ 
plishments,  according  to  Dudley 
M.  Brown,  only  three-term  presi¬ 
dent. 

Club  Active 

Promotion  of  a  Worid’s  Fair 
in  Seattle,  now  underway,  and 
sponsorship  of  Seattle  Fleet 
Week,  recently  completed,  are 
two  samples  of  the  club  activi¬ 
ties. 

It  actively  participated  in  Seat¬ 
tle’s  airlines  fight,  has  initiated 
annual  Club  awards  for  best 
news,  features  and  editorials 
published  by  newsmen  of  the 
state,  and  encouraged  high 
school  talent  through  annual 
awards  for  the  best  school  paper. 
The  awards  system  has  b^n  so 
well  received  that  an  annual 
news  photographers’  competition 
is  now  planned. 

As  a  special  project,  the  club 
has  approved  a  $2,500  expendi¬ 
ture  to  equip  a  special  room  at 
the  University  of  Washington 
honoring  Fred  W.  “Pa”  Ken¬ 
nedy,  on  the  University  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  more  than  30  years 
and  veteran  manager  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Chief  social  factor  in  the  club 
is  the  development  of  its  use  as 
a  center  lor  press,  radio,  adver¬ 
tising,  promotion  and  art  lead¬ 
ers. 

Informal  gatherings  in  the  club 
library  are  held  two  and  three 
times  weekly  for  talks  from  war 
correspondents,  distinguished  Se¬ 
attle  visitors  and  others  whose 
off-the-record  messages  are  of 
interest  to  the  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity.  These  meetings  usually 
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are  held  just  before  the  dinner 
hour. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Brown  arc 
Ray  Felton,  secretary;  Isaac 
Comeaux,  treasurer,  and  five 
vicepresidents,  John  J.  Caliag. 
ban,  A.  M.  Glassberg,  Da^ 
Jackson,  J.  C.  Kaynor,  Don  T. 
Miller  and  Ed.  Johnson. 

Each  congressional  district  of 
the  state  has  a  representative  un¬ 
der  this  system.  Members  of  the 
board  of  governors  are  Willard 
Coghlan,  chairman;  Kenneth 
Gilbert,  vicepresident,  and  Web 
Harrison,  Bob  Reese,  Signe; 
Copeland,  R.  A.  J.  Allingham 
and  Fred  B.  Starr. 

Mr.  Brown,  formerly  with  the 
Seattle  Times  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  is  now  with  the  Dex¬ 
ter  Engraving  Co. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Press,  club  i 
publication  published  monthly  ; 
with  Marian  Badcon,  editor,  is 
now  10  years  old.  Special  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  club  is  the  Rouiul 
Table,  an  inner  sanctuary  open 
only  to  members,  over  which 
Phil  O’Neill,  chief  copy  reader 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  presides  as 
moderator. 

a 

Get  Wage  Increases 

BiDDLEFORO,  Me.,  Dec.  12— The 
Biddeford  Newspaper  Guild  has 
been  awsuded  a  20  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  scale  of  top  report¬ 
ers,  with  other  increases  in  pro¬ 
portion  within  the  business, 
circulation,  editorisd,  advertising 
and  pressroom  departments  of 
the  Journal.  The  order  is  retro¬ 
active  to  Jan.  20  and  lifts 
severance  pay  from  14  to  24 
weeks  msucimum. 
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Before  the  war  The  Reynolds  Metals  Company  operated  three  plants  in  Louisville, 
employing  1,300  people.  These  plants  produced  aluminum  foil  and  the  powder  and  paste 
used  for  the  production  of  aluminum  paint. 

Foreseeing  that  it  would  be  a  light  metals  war,  on  our  own  resources  we  entered  the 
aluminum  production  field  which  until  that  time  had  been  controlled  by  one  company. 
By  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  we  were  producing  aluminum. 

During  the  war  we  expanded  our  facilities  in  Louisville  by  adding  seven  new  plants,  making 
a  total  of  ten.  At  the  peak  of  war  production  approximately  5,200  were  employed  in  these 
ten  Reynolds  plants. 

An  important  contribution  which  came  out  of  Reynolds  war  production  was  the  prefabri¬ 
cation  of  aircraft  parts.  This  was  innovated  at  a  time  when  both  aluminum  and  shipping 
space  were  very  critical. 

With  the  present  plants,  equipment  and  personnel,  the  company  is  prepared  to  go  right 
ahead  into  the  production  of  aluminum  products  for  peacetime  consumption.  Reynolds 
has  had  engineers  working  nearly  a  year  in  preparation  for  the  postwar  period. 


These  products  consist  not  only  of  aluminum  in  its  various  forms  as  a  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  freight  cars,  automobile,  truck  and  bus  bodies,  architectural,  textile  and 
other  machiner)’’;  but  also  finished  products  such  as  furniture,  kitchen  cabinets,  deep-freeze 
locker  containers  and  the  long-awaited  kitchen  utensils  as  well  as  other  items  not  yet  ready 
to  be  made  public. 

Already  most  of  these  plants  are  employing  as  many  or  more  people  than  at  the  war  peak. 
It  is  expected  in  the  early  future  that  with  Louisville  as  an  aluminum  center  all  of  these 
Reynolds  plants  will  be  employing  more  than  during  the  war  peak. 

R.  S.  REYNOLDS,  President 


*  The  Sutcliffe  Company  fUasu . . . 

In  APPRAISING  Louisville’s  future,  I  am  of  the  opinion  after  a  very  close  study  that 
this  city  is  facing  its  greatest  opportunity  for  advancement.  We  have  capable  leadership 
i  n  our  business  life  that  will  take  complete  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  great  things 
will  be  heard  from  Louisville  in  the  future. 


f  It  is  because  of  this  conviction  that  our  company  plans  an  ambitious  expansion  program. 

^  Our  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  Bourne  &  Bond,  will  be  moved  to  a  new  location  in  the  heart 

h  of  the  city  at  No.  307-309  W.  Walnut  Street  in  a  building  which  affords  us  11,000  additional 

%  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Our  expansion  plan  provides  for  an  expenditure  of  $75, (XK) 

B  for  structural  changes,  installation  of  a  complete  air  conditioning  and  heating  system, 

■S  modern  automatic  elevators,  latest  store  equipment,  and  when  finished,  I  believe  our  store 

«  will  be  a  model  of  its  kind. 


In  order  to  staff  our  new  store,  we  will  have  to  employ  many  more  employees  than  at  present. 

As  you  know,  our  company  represents  in  this  section  all  nationally  advertised  brands  in 
the  field  of  guns,  fishing  tackle,  golf,  tennis,  baseball,  football,  basketball,  toys  and  games; 
and  our  one  thought  is  to  have  a  complete  showing  in  all  these  lines. 

GEORGE  BUECHEL,  President 


No.  9  in  a  tariaa  of  messaset  about  plan*  for  Louisvilla 
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Agency  Chief  Spanks 
Realty  Ad  Condensers 

By  Bruce  R.  Mann 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12— 

The  average  real  estate  dealer 
is  living  back  in  the  1860s  inso¬ 
far  as  advertising  is  concerned. 

He  has  lost  the  glamor  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  owning  of  a 
home,  heralded  in  poem  and 
song. 

He  fails  to  dramatize  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  exist  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  homes. 

What’s  more,  he  is  hidebound 
by  tradition. 

Those  are  the  opinions  of  Jack 
Knabb,  president  of  the  Jack 
Knabb  Advertising  Agency,  who 
has  been  speaking  l^fore  real 
estate  boards  in  the  last  few 
months  endeavoring  to  impress 
upon  members  the  advantages  of 
modem  advertising. 

Mon  with  Foggy  Glasses 

In  addition,  Knabb  advises  the 
newspaper  salesman  to  go  out 
and  interest  realtors  in  modern- 
style  dress,  claiming  that  linage 
could  be  increased  sharply  if 
newspaper  salesmen  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunities. 

Advertisements  don’t  have  to 
be  big,  he  remarks,  “you  can 
get  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  descrip¬ 
tion  into  small  space.”  In  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  he  remarks,  one 
real  estate  man  is  using  2-inch, 
1-column  display  space  and  still 
has  room  for  “a  little  white 
space”  and  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess. 

“The  average  real  estate  man 
poses  as  a  man  of  vision,”  Knabb 
says,  “but  he  has  foggy  glasses.” 

Knabb  points  out  that  the  av¬ 
erage  real  estate  man  sits  down 
and  pours  over  a  classified  ad¬ 


vertisement  for  two  hours  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  cost  from  85 
to  75  cents,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  ad  “is  about  as  inform¬ 
ing  as  an  epitaph  on  a  tomb¬ 
stone.” 

A  Sears  Roebuck  catalog  of 
the  1860s  gives  as  complete  a 
description  of  a  product  as  the 
average  realty  advertisement  of 
today,  he  claims.  “There  is  no 
emotion,  no  imagination,  just  a 
factual  group  of  words  which 
are  “reminiscent  of  the  Pony 
Express  days.” 

'Thousands  of  products,  canned 
goods,  automobiles,  bedspreads, 
kitchen  utensils  are  readily  iden¬ 
tified  by  a  trademark,  he  holds. 
There  iS  no  personal  touch  there. 
Yet  realty  offers  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  for  personalities,  and 
the  realtor  neglects  it  in  his  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  maintains. 

“His  identifying  signature  is 
usually  left  up  to  a  typographer 
in  a  Job  shop  or  a  newspaper 
plant;  he’s  lost  his  identity  to 
start  with,”  Knabb  adds. 

Depth  of  Linage 

“Realty  men  ask  me  ‘where 
am  I  going  to  find  a  collection  of 
crack  advertisements  on  which 
to  base  my  appeal?’  I  tell  them 
the  newspaper  is  the  greatest 
textbook,  whether  it  be  a  week¬ 
ly,  daily  or  monthly.  All  they 
need  to  do  is  to  study  how  fur 
coats,  lingeries,  tobaccos  and 
bird  seed  are  dramatized.  That’s 
enough  lead  for  any  man.  Or,  if 
they  don’t  care  to  study  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  I  tell  them  to  take 
a  look  at  the  news.  Short,  pithy 
paragraphs  carry  a  lot  of  wallop 


in  the  news  eolumns,  there’s  no 
reason  why  a  small  advertise¬ 
ment  can’t  do  the  same  thing. 

‘"rhe  average  real  estate  man 
is  interested  in  the  depth  of  his 
linage  not  the  depth  of  his  ap¬ 
peal.” 

Knabb  tells  real  estate  men: 
“You  are  the  founders  of  all 
commercialism.  It  is  through 
you,  first,  that  industry  builds; 
that  a  home  is  constructed;  that 
a  factory  rises:  that  an  office 
building  goes  up  to  the  skies. 
Your  appeal  comes  first  of  all. 
Construction  and  all  the  other 
things  follow.  ’That’s  why  you 
should  dramatize  our  advertise¬ 
ments— not  after  the  building 
has  been  constructed,  or  when  a 
store  has  been  successful  on  a 
site  you  have  selected.  You  are 
the  men  who  eventually  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.” 

Price,  all  right,  advertise  it, 
Knabb  adds.  “But  let’s  get  a 
little  bit  of  description  in  it, 
whether  it  be  on  the  plains,  in 
the  foothills  or  in  the  mountains. 
Whether  it  has  a  brook  or  a 
pond  in  the  background. 
Whether  it  has  railroad  facilties 
or  good  housing  surrounding  the 
contemplated  plant.  ’They  all 
work  together.” 

■ 

Aids  Homeless  Vets 

The  Chicago  Her  aid- Ameri¬ 
can  is  conducting  a  "Share- 
Your-Home”  campaign  to  aid 
homeless  veterans  find  living 
quarters  in  Chicago  and  sub¬ 
urbs.  The  drive  was  launched 
by  the  Herald-American  when 
it  became  apparent  it  was  the 
quickest  and  most  productive 
source  of  shelter  for  veterans 
and  their  families  over  the  win¬ 
ter.  A  coupon  is  published 
daily,  which  Chicagoans  and 
suburbanites  can  fill  out  and 
send  to  the  paper,  offering  a 
room  or  living  quarters  to  share 
on  a  rental  basis  with  veterans. 


Blagden  111; 
Isaacs  Named 
In  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  12 — Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Indianapolis  News  tor  tht 
last  three  years,  will  join  th* 
Star  •  Times  staff  as  managinr 
editor  Monday,  Dec.  17,  it  wu 
anounced  here  today.  He 
replaced  Ralph  M.  Blagden. 
who  has  ask^  for  a  leave  of 
absence  because  of  ill  health. 

Isaacs,  born  in  Manchester^ 
England,  in  1908,  was  brought 
to  this  country  in  1911,  started 
his  newspaper  work  with  the 
Indianapolis  Star  in  1925,  was 
with  the  Indianapolis  Timet 
from  1926  through  1943.  Begin¬ 
ning  as  a  reporter,  he  became 
that  paper’s  managing  editor 
in  1936. 

Since  1943  he  has  been  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  and,  in  addition  to 
newspaper  work,  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Butler  Univer 
sity  Forum,  chairman  of  the 
Indianapolis  Open  Forum,  and 
a  contributor  to  various  period¬ 
icals.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children. 

Mr.  Blagden  came  to  the  Star- 
Times  editorial  page  from  the 
Boston  Transcript  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  later  became 
managing  editor. 


New  Newsmagazine 

David  Lawrence,  Washington 
columnist  and  president  of 
United  States  News,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  publishing  a 
new  weekly  newsmagazine. 
World  Report,  devoted  to  inter 
national  affairs.  A  staff  of  inde 
pendent  correspondents  in  the 
news  centers  of  the  world  is 
being  organized. 


Ducks  get  break  in  Iowa 


4200  hunters,  fishermen  and  their  families  from  all  parts 
of  Iowa  jammed  the  Shrine  Auditorium  to  capacity  for 
The  Des  Moines  Tribune-Ducks  Unlimited  Hunters’  Party. 
Ducks  will  benefit  since  proceeds  go  to  build  “Lake  Iowa” 
in  Canada  to  provide  nesting  grounds. 

Alert  R&T  sports  editors  realize  the  need  for  action  to 
protect  Iowa’s  game,  give  emphasis  to  such  programs 
as  this  in  the  nationally  famous  R&T  Sports  Section  .  . 
result  Iowa  hunters  and  fishermen  look  to  it  for  all- 
Iowa  sports  news,  advice  and  information. 


THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 


411,210  Sunday 


339,117  Daily 
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GEARED  FOR  SELLING 


SALES  make  jobs  .  .  .  jobs  Here  is  the  stuff  of  which 

make  purchasing  power  .  .  .  pur-  peacetime  prosperity  is  made  .  .  . 
chasing  power  moves  merchandise  people,  purchasing  power  and  di- 
.  .  .  making  and  moving  merchan-  versified  manufacturing  facilities, 
disc  means  men  at  work. 

What’s  more  .  .  .  you  can 
So  runs  the  cycle  of  reconver-  reach  all  of  this  great  market,  all 
sion.  And,  everywhere,  the  convic-  of  the  time,  by  concentrating  your 

tion  grows  that  accelerated  selling  sales  message  in  “The  Record  and 

is  the  key  to  peak  production  and  One  Other” 
full  employment. 

It’s  the  one  advertising  com- 
Naturally,  the  spotlight  centers  bination  that’s  geared  for  volume 
on  big  city  markets  where  volume  selling  in  Philadelphia.  And  there 
sales  are  made.  Markets  like  the  is  no  other  blend  of  Quaker  City 
14-county  Philadelphia  trading  area,  newspaper  that  gives  complete  cov- 
with  its  population  of  nearly  4,000,-  erage  of  the  liberal  and  conserva- 
000  and  annual  retail  sales  of  close  live  segments  of  America’s  3rd 
to  $2^4  billion.  f,argest  Market. 


QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  •  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

R*prM«al*4  NalioaaUy  by  CU«ra«  A.  McDpritt  Co.— Haw  Yaifc,  Chicago.  PhUadolpUa.  Doboit.  Cloroload 
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directly  to  his  office,  spends  hli 
entire  day  there  reading  papers, 
periodicals  and  whatnot,  sits 
down  in  conference  to  deliberate 
on  momentous  world  eventa, 
writes  his  little  piece  or  taro, 
and  goes  directly  home  at  nigtif 
fall,  a  bundle  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  In  hand — to  spend  the 
you  evening  by  his  fireside  "seeing 
what  the  other  fellow  has  to 

say-" 

Just  before  the  war,  Mr.  Fdr- 

f„d  •" 

tutions — this  in  order  to  know  ^  , 

"what  you  are  talking  about”  He  told  them  to  get  In  a  Uttie 

when  you  take  typewriter  In  earlier  that  particular  day  In 
7  ,  -  j-  „  ■  *  hand  to  inform  the  reading  pub-  orter  to  get  their  daily  written 

clzing  the  Navy  point  system  as  u.  «bout  what  lies  back  of  the  stint  done  before  leaving  the  o^ 
first  announced  brought  re-  og  fice.  He  brought  his  own  car 

sponses  from  servicemen  around  idea-^^-converted  into  into  town  and  drove  It  himself 

a  command  performance  —  of  with  as  many  passengers  as  the 
ited  wnh  sUrtlng  the  forces  that  MeiviUe  F.  Fergiison,  editor  of  car  would  accommodate,  usuat 
subsequenUy  brought  a^ut  Bulletin,  who  supervises  the  iy  half  a  dozen  at  a  time.  The 
In  the  release  system,  editorial  page.  Its  contents  and  tows  have  worked  effectiyeljr. 

makeup.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  editor 

Gives  Awards  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  Bulletin  since  1929.  Bom 

n#«11  editorial  writers  "sit  off  in  their  in  Philadelphia,  he  sUrted  hli 

JO  Vime  OOU  iyory  towers,”  having  only  a  newspaper  career  with  the  Roe- 

One  awards  at  the  vague  idea  of  what  actually  goes  nrd  back  in  1895  under  the  ro* 
«r  Guild  of  New  York’s  on  outside  their  offices,  getting  Sime  of  William  Maskin  Singe^ 
*age  One  Ball  last  week  most  of  their  information  from  iy.  who  died  in  1898.  Conthitt- 
~  ^  what  they  read  in  other  news-  ously  from  1895  to  1929  the  vet- 

papers,  government  reports,  eran  remained  with  the  Record, 
handouts  of  all  kinds — hardly  Now  observing  the  golden  an- 

any  of  its  firsthand  information,  niversary  of  his  50  years  in  the 
data  and  impressions,  gained  newspaper  business,  the  rosy- 
through  personal  association.  faced  Ferguson  looks  the  picture 
Average  editorial  writer,  Mr.  of  virility  as  he  goes  energetie- 
Ferguson  believes,  gets  on  train  ally  about  his  daily  journalistle 
or  trolley  in  the  morning,  goes  grind. 


Weekly  Tours 
Aid  Output 
Of  Editorials 


V esTOlS  Stablman  Puts 

led  in  Columns  in  Book 

!•  NASHvnxB,  Term.,  Dec.  11 — 

EieODOllS  James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher 

_  of  the  Nashville  Banner  who 
SAraus,  Dec.  12  —  Jay  started  a  Page  One  column  In 
the  num  who  got  to  be  September,  1939,  has  published 
as  "ho^  mother”  to  a  volume  containing  73  selec¬ 
tions  of  this  work  despite  the 
fact  he  spent  four  years  away 
from  the  Banner  while  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

His  column,  "From  the  Shoul¬ 
der,"  has  drawn  national  at¬ 
tention  and  has  often  been  the 
deciding  factor  in  local  issues. 
A  recent  series  of  columiu  criti- 


known  _  _ _ _ _ 

■mie  Pyle  and 
hundreds  of  cor- 
respondents  and 
radio  men  cov- 
ering  the  Euro- 
pean  war  thea- 
ter,  has  toined 
the  city  staff  of 
the  Minneapolis 
Star  -  Journal  as 
assistant  city  ed- 
ftor. 

as 

contact  man  be- 
tween  the  news  ,, 

hawks  and  the  Vessels 

Army  air  corps  Vessels  first  was 
press  officer  in  New  York  and 
London  and  then  became  a  field 
press  officer. 

Those  duties  carried  him 
through  the  North  African  cam- 
pai^  Tunisia,  Sicily,  Italy, 

southern  France.  Luxembourg,  in  Madison  Sqiure  Garden 
Belgluni  and  G«many,  went  to  several  persons  who 

where  he  handled  a  chain  of  special  newspaper  Jobs  as 
forward  press  camps  at  Cologne,  well  as  to  Mayor  F.  H.  La 
Wei^.  Fi^furt,  Lelpsig,  Guardia.  General  Elsenhower, 
Bwelnfurst,  Nuernberg  and  Mu-  Frank  Sinatra,  and  others. 

Among  those  receiving 

Commissioned  a  captain  short-  awards  were  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
ly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostill-  Roosevelt,  United  Feature  S}m- 
tles.  he  was  discharged  as  a  dicate  colunmlst;  Milton  Caniff, 
lieutenant  coloneL  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  car- 

Vessels,  with  a  long  back-  toonist-  Sgt.  Joe  McCarthy, 
groimd  as  a  newspaperman,  had 

the  happy  faculty  of  anticipat-  Mauldin,  UFS  cartoon^. 

Ing  the  needs  of  reporters  and  Guerin  of  tl^  New  Or- 

was  instrumental  in  providing 

for  their  welfare,  henw  the  af-  and  imst- 

fectlonate  “house  mother.”  humous  r^ognition  was  given 

A  native  of  Kentucky.  Vessels  , 

broke  into  the  news  game  on  the  _  .  ,  . 

Sioux  FalU  (S.  D.)  Press  before  AlOS  Disabled  VetS 
World  War  I,  of  which  he  also  is  Union  City,  N.  J..  Dec.  10— 
a  veteru.  After  that  confiict  he  The  Hudson  Dispatch  is  spon- 
was  with  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-  soring  a  drive  to  collect  funds 
Deader  and  then  Joined  the  As-  for  veterans  who  have  been 
sociated  Press  in  St.  Paul  in  totally  and  permanently  blinded 
1®20.  in  World  War  II.  Labeled  the 

After  a  stretch  as  correspon-  “Public  Appreciation  Fund,”  the 
dent  In  Duluth  and  Minneapolis  drive  to  date  netted  nearly  $14,- 
he  became  an  AP  feature  snorts  500.  Goal  is  $35,000  by  Christ- 


70FS  an  /Jntf  Salal  Mofi 


FIRST  in  Illinois  in 

BUYING  INCOME  (Per  Capita) 

FIRST  in  Illinois  in 

RETAIL  SALES  (Per  Capita) 

FIRST  in  Illinois  in 

QUALITY  OF  MARKET  INDEX 

FIRST  in  Illinois  (Outside  Chicago) 

in  POPULATION 

FIRST  in  Illinois  (Outside  Chicago) 

in  PAYROLLS  and  EMPLOYMENT 

ONLY  $100,000,000.00  COUNTY 

RETAIL  SALES  (III.— Outside  Chicago) 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Hedianical  Equipment 
Ads  Sell  Presses 


Tourist  Drive  Studied 

George  I.  Warren,  Commis- 
aloner  for  the  Victoria  and  Van¬ 
couver  Island  Publicity  Bureau, 
has  urged  the  inaugiu-ation  of 
a  oo-ordinated  tourist  campaign 
for  the  entire  northwest  Mr. 
Warren  said  that  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  the  provincial  council 
had  establish^  a  tourist  coun¬ 
cil  to  stimulate  and  stabilize 
tourist  trade.  He  urged  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  tourist  pro¬ 
motion  officials  to  arrange 
oebedules  of  staggered  advertis¬ 
ing  so  that  the  claims  of  the 
two  states  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  should  be  continually  pre¬ 
sented  in  national  advertising 
mediums. 


Newfpapera  with  turplua  Mcchankal 
Equipment  can  find  a  readjr  market 
for  it  bjr  contactiim  key  executivea 
through  Eoitob  S  Pususbsb  CUmI' 
fied  Ads. 

Letters,  such  as  the  foUosriiig,  tell 
their  oam  story: 

"The  results  from  the  Mechanical 
Equipment  Ads  offering  a  press  for 
sale  hare  been  rery  graUfying." 

"My  recent  Classified  adtrertise- 
ment  pulled  Tcry  arcU." 

"We  sold  the  press  adeertised  in 
Eutob  &  PvBLisxsa.** 


Ricent  Martlet  Survey  on  Request. 


lAPEA 


siftes^'  tMMH  mung 


•  •  •  that  at  one  time,  brings  a  commercial  message  to 
the  ready  reception  of  millions  of  families  in  the 
better  half  of  all  homes  in  the  nation  . . . 

. . .  that  gets  the  attention  and  interest  of  all 
ages,  all  grades  of  income,  all  strata  of  society,  all 
degrees  of  intellect  from  the  illiterate  to  the 
academic  learned  ...  and  both  sexes.  * 

. . .  that  is  timed  by  the  calendar,  not  the  clock. . . 
(Mivers  the  message  over  all  day  Sunday  to  habitual 
listeners,  at  home  and  at  leisure 

. . .  that  gives  advertising  the  highest  possible 
visual  reception  to  a  known  audience  of  known 
numbers  and  address  . . .  tangible,  traceable. 


mi 
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Some  M  G  Comics  advertisers . .  /45 

Best  Foods  Inc. 

Bristol-Myers  Company 
Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.  Cons’d. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co. 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp. 

Corning  Class  Works  * 

Derby  Foods  Inc. 

Eversharp  Inc. 

F.  W.  Fitch  Company 
General  Mills,  Ine. 

A.  C  Gilbert  Company 
Gillette  SdTety  Razor  Co. 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co. 

International  Pictures  Ihc. 

I.amont  Corliss  &  Company 

Thos.  Leeming  &  Company  Inc. 

Lever  Brothers  Co. 

Lionel  Corporation 
Maybelline  Company 
Mennen  Company 

National  Biscuit  Company 
Noma  Electric  Corp. 

Paramount  Pictures  Inc. 

Pepsi-Cola  Company 

Pepsodent  Div.  of  Lever  Brothers  Co. 

Pillsbury  Mills  Inc. 

Plymouth  Motor  Corp.  Div.  of  Chrysler 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Quaker  Oats  Co. 

R.  K.  O.  Radio  Pictures  Inc. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Schuttcr  Candy  Co. 

Standard  Brands  Inc. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company 
Strathmore  Company 

Tea  Bureau,  Inc. 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 
United  Artists  Corporation 
Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co. 

Wildroot  Company  Inc. 


dependably  resultful  and  productive  ... 

.  .  .  the  colored  comica  sections  and  gravure  ^ 
picture  sections  of  the  leading  Sunday  newspapers 
in  Metropolitan  Group! 

Reader  ri^arck  confirmed 
cirenlation  sales  experience 

Circulation  Managers  knew  from  experience  that 
an  outside  section  of  colored  comics  or  gravure- 
printed  pictures  always  sold  more  Sunday  papers. 

Subsequent  studies  of  reader  preferences  and 
reading  habits  showed  the  almost  universal 
popularity  of  pictures  and  comics  .  .  .  proved  that 
the  Sunday  sections  of  pictures  and  comics  had  the 
highest  habitual  readership  .  .  .  and  an  eye-traffic 
unequalled  in  any  type  of  periodical  literature.  The 
readership  ratings  were  evidence  that  both  sections 
were  exceptionally  favorable  sites  for  advertising. 
And  advertising  experience  followed  suit— >in 
coupons,  premium  offers,  sample  sales,  mail  order, 
direct  response  in  sales  for  distributed  merchandise. 


Gravure  and  comics  sections,  however,  were  not 
easy  for  the  advertiser  to  use  . .  .  had  wide  variations 
in  cost,  mechanical  requirements  and  production 
standards.  To  make  these  particular  media  more 
accessible  and  usable  to  advertisers.  Metropolitan 
Group  was  formed  in  1932  by  eleven  leading  Sunday 
newspapers.  The  Group  membership  has  grown  to 
46  newspapers,  of  which  25  of  the  largest  carry  both 
gravure  and  comics. 

Metropolitan  Gronp  means 
greater  advertising  opportunity 

Metropolitan  Group  today  makes  available  to 
national  advertisers  the  best  urban  markets  in  the 


whole  country  . . .  and  gives  more  concentrated 
oorerage  in  those  markets  than  any  other  single 
medium,  the  average  magazine  list,  or  even  the 
highest>ratcd  radio  network  programs. 

With  16,000,000  circulation  of  its  comics  sections 
and  13,000,000  circulation  in  gravure.  Metropolitan 
Group  gives  maximum  weight  to  advertising  in 
territories  of  maximum  potential  .  .  .  reaches  from 
20%  to  more  than  50%  of  the  families  in  thousands 
of  large,  medium  and  small  markets. 


The  Metropolitan  Group  papers  ace  all  proven 
producers  in  their  own  right,  individual  media  of 
importance,  linage  leaders  for  retailers  as  well  as 
national  advertisers  .  .  .  vehicles  of  importance  and 
influence.  And  their  Sunday  issues  are  demand 
merchandise,  wanted,  paid  for,  bought  regularly  Ity 
readers  far  outside  the  daily  edition's  range  . .  .  And 
the  comics  and  picture  sections  are  preferred 
positions  fpr  the  national  advertiser. 

The  Croup  purchase  permits  selection  of  wanted 
markets  .  .  .  but  earns  lower  than  individual  card 
rates  .  .  .  cuts  advertising  and  marketing  costs. 

Metropolitan  Group  is  also 
advertisers’  service  bureau 

Metropolitan  Group  prepares  estimates  for  any 
list  of  Group  papers  .  .  .  compiles  the  distribution  of 
circulation  in  the  markets  covered  for  sales  staffs 
or  merchandising  programs  .  .  .  handles  mechanical 
production  and  billing. 

The  advertiser  furnishes  only  one  piece  of' 
copy,  for  either  comics  or  gravure.  In  comics,  MG 
arranges  for  the  mechanical  production  of 
engravings,  sends  the  required  printing' material  to 
each  comic-sections  printer.  In  gravure,  duplicate 


Some  M  G  Roto  advertisers . .  .'45 

Alfred  Dunhill  of  Lofidon,  Inc. 
American  Lady  Corsets 
Armour  &  Company 
Artistic  Foundations 
Aviation  Corp. 

Best  Foods,  Inc. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
Can  Manufacturers  Institute 
Casco  Products  Corp. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Division 
Chris  Craft  Corp. 

Consolidated  Cigar  Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co. 

Coty,  Inc. 

Dana  Perfums  Inc. 

Decca  Records  Inc. 

Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Wm.  DeMuth  &  Co.  Inc. 

Draper  Bros.  Woolen  Mills 

Florida  Citrus  Commission 
Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery  Assn.  Inc. 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

S.  M.  Frank  &  Co.  Inc. 

General  Sea  Foods  Corp. 

General  Mills  Inc. 

General  Motors  Corp. 

General  Time  Instruments  Corp. 
Coodall  Worsted  Company 
The  H.  W.  Gossard  Company 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 
Hurley  Machine  Div. 

Illinois  Watch  Case  Co.  / 

lodent  Chemical  Co. 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son  Inc. 

Kabo  Corset  Company 
Jacques  Kreisler  Mfg.  Corp. 

Kroehler  Mfg.  Company 
I.amont  Corliss  &  Company 


More  M  G  Roto  advertisers . .  .*45 

Life  Savers  Corp. 

Thomas  J.  Lipton  Inc. 

Loose  Wiles  Biscuit  Company 
Margate  Blouse  &  Sportswear  Company 
McKesson  &  Robbins  Inc. 

National  Confectioners  Assn. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products  Inc. 

New  York  Knitting  Mills 
Oshkosh  Trunks  &  Luggage 
Parker  Pen  Company 

Penn  Tobacco  Company 
Pepsodent  Div.  of  Lever  Bros.  Co. 
Philharmonic  Radio  Corp. 

Pillsbury  Mills  Inc. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co« 

Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Ralston  Purina  Company 
Revlon  Products  Corp. 

Richardson  Boat  Co.  Inc. 

Roma  Wine  Co.  Inc. 

Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co. 

Helena  Rubinstein  Inc. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 

Shepherd  Knitwear  Co. 

Sonora  Radio  &  Television  Corp. 

Sterling  Drug  Inc. 

Alice  Stuart  Inc. 

Studebaker  Corp. 

Styleform  Foundations 

Tailored  Silk  Undergarment  Co.  Inc. 

Templetone  Radio  Mfg.  Co. 

W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co. 

U.  S.  Time  Corp. 

Universal  Geneva  Watch  Co. 

Wander  Company 

Weiner  Blouse  Co. 

Wheeler  Shipyard  Inc. 

Wine  Growers  Guild 
J.  R.  Wood  &  Sons 
Youthform  Company 
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prints  or  positives  are  sent  to  all  printing  plants. 

Advance  proofs  are  secured  for  merchandising 
or  trade  distribution.  Checking  copies  are  sent  ^ 
to  both  the  agency  and  the  advertiser.  ^ 

One  order  and  one  bill  covers  the  purchase  of  the 
largest  unit  of  advertising  available  today 

Immediate  orders . 
are  advisable  for  1946  ! 

In  1945,  despite  paper  limitations.  Metropolitan 
Croup  served  217  advertisers— some  of  which  are 
listed  on  these  pages— and  billed  a  total  of  over 
$11,000,000  to  the  124  leading  agencies  which 
placed  the  advertisements. 

With  pa|>er  still  restricted  and  available  space  in 
many  issues  for  1946  already  sold  out,  orders 
should  be  placed  immediately. 

For  concentrated  coverage  in  the  best  markets ... 
for  low  cost  color  in  comics  sections,  for  the 
presentation  of  package  or  product .  .  .  for  the  finest  ~ 
periodical  reproiluction  in  gravure,  full  color  or 
monotone  .  .  .  for  merchandisabic,  trade  effective 
promotion  .  .  .  for  lower  rasts,  in  comparison  with 
any  other  type  of  media  .  .  .  Melropolilan  Group  is 
the  greatest  advertising  opportunity  of  our  times! 

.  .  .  Full  details,  any  office. 

T%e  national  newtpaper  network . . . 

Metropolitan  Group 

Atlanta  Journal  •  Baltimore  Sun  •  Des  Moines  Register  [ 
Boston  Herald  •  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Charlotte  Observer  j 
Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  n 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News 
Detroit  News  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Houston  Chronicle 
Fresno  Bee  •  Indianapolis  Star  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Los  Angeles  Times  •  New  Orleans  Times-Pieayune-States 
Minneapolis  Tribune  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Oregon  Journal 
New  York  News  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  Oakland  Tribune 
Omaha  World-Herald  •  Phoenix  Republic  •  Pittsburgh  Press 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chrouicic 
Providence  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Antonio  Express 
San  Diego  Union  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  St.  Ixvuis  Post-Dispateh 

Springfield  Union  &  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Washington  Star  •  Washington  Post 

220  E.  42d  St.,  New  York  17  •  Tribune  Tower,  CHICAGO  11  | 
New  Center  Building,  DETROIT  2 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  FRANCISCO  4 
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Book  Page  Content, 
Makeup  Analyzed 

By  John  E.  Dvewry 

D*an,  H*nry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journaliam,  U.  of  Georgia 


The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  chapter,  “The  Book 
Page,”  in  Dean  Drewry’s  forth¬ 
coming  book,  “Book  Reviewing,” 
which  is  being  published  by  The 
Writer,  Inc.,  Boston.  For  20-odd 
years,  Dean  Drewry  has  com¬ 
bined  book  reviewing  with  his 
instructional  work.  For  years 
hie  column,  “New  Book  News,” 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  More  re¬ 
cently,  it  has  been  a  Friday  and 
Sunday  feature  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  is  also  being 
used  by  the  Columbus  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  Macon  Telegraph- 
News,  Augusta  Chronicle  and 
other  Georgia  newspapers. 
Dean  Drewry  has  conducted  the 
book  section  of  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Journal,  has  reviewed  books  for 
the  Quill,  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  has  written  many  magazine 
articles.  He  is  editor  of  “Post 
Biographies  of  Famous  Journal¬ 
ists”  and  is  a  former  jnesident 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism. 


THE  BOOK  PAGE  or  section 

should,  within  the  limits  of 
its  size  and  periodicity,  cover 
the  news  and  opinion  of  the 
book  world  with  the  same  ade¬ 
quacy  and  proportion  that  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  reports 
the  general  news.  It  should  be 
for  its  realm  what  the  sports 
pages  are  for  the  various  phases 
of  athletics,  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional.  or  what  the  financial 
pages  are  for  business  and  Wall 
Street. 

Content  of  Book  Page 

Like  the  newspaper  as  a 
whole  the  book  section  should 
contain : 

1.  News  items — ^stories  of  one 
or  more  paragraphs  reporting 
objectively  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  book  world. 

2.  Human  -  interest  stories — 
little  items  which  make  pri¬ 
marily  an  emotional  appeal  In¬ 
cidents  that  are  amusing,  sad, 
tragic,  etc.,  fall  in  this  category. 

3.  Feature  articles — the  long¬ 
er,  more  important  reviews  are 
actually  feature  articles,  i.e., 
they  are  informative,  entertain¬ 
ing,  worthwhile  pieces  of  writ¬ 
ing,  interesting  in  themselves, 
aside  from  whether  or  not  one 
has  read  or  plans  to  read  the 
books. 

4.  Editorials — many  editors  of 
book  pages,  just  as  do  sports 
editors,  have  a  column  of  their 
own.  Herein  they  comment, 
subjectively,  on  a  diversity  of 
literary  topics.  This  is  really 
the  editorial  of  the  page  or  the 
section.  It  is  essentially  in¬ 
terpretative  or  explanatory,  and 
reflects  the  policy  of  the  page 
and  its  editor,  just  as  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  ^itor,  publisher,  and 
owners  of  the  paper  as  a 
whole. 

5.  Poetry — ^Poems  serve  both 
an  aesthetic  and  utilitarian  pur¬ 


pose  on  the  book  page.  They 
add  that  grace  and  charm,  that 
literary  flavor  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  verse  form.  And  they 
aid  in  makeup  in  various  ways: 
they  fill  gaps  here  and  there 
on  the  page;  they  may  easily  be 
boxed  or  indented:  and  they 
provide  that  contrast  and  va¬ 
riety  so  essential  to  good  typog¬ 
raphy. 

6.  Illustrations — ^This  is  very 
definitely  an  era  of  pictorial 
journalism.  The  popularity  of 
such  magazines  as  Life  and  Look 
are  eloquent  testimony  to  this. 
The  book  page,  like  the  rest  of 
the  paper,  should  carry  as  many 
good  and  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tions  as  the  budget  will  allow. 
Photographs  of  authors  are,  of 
course,  a  stand-'by  for  the  liter¬ 
ary  section.  But  there  are  many 
other  possibilities  —  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  art  work  on  jackets: 
photographs  and  reproduction  of 
portraits  of  subjects  of  biog¬ 
raphies  ( particularly  if  these 
be  hitherto  unpublished  or  not 
known  to  have  existed  )  : 
sketches  and  other  original 
works  of  art;  some  local  worthy 
in  the  act  of  reading  or  purchas¬ 
ing  a  new  book  or  current  best¬ 
seller  in  his  field  (for  example, 
your  congressman  thumbing 
through  Gerald  W.  Johnson’s 
“Roosevelt:  Dictator  or  Demo¬ 
crat?”  or  a  local  surgeon  ex¬ 
amining  H.  B.  Clopesattle’s  “The 
Doctors  Mayo”;  or  an  author  in 
the  act  of  autographing  his  new 
book  at  the  local  bookstore. 

Book  Page  Ada 

7.  Advertisements  —  Advertis¬ 

ing  on  a  book  page  is  tangible 
evidence  that  hard-headed  busi¬ 
ness  men  feel  that  the  page  is 
being  read  by  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  literary-minded  and  solv¬ 
ent  individuals  to  make  it  a 
good  place  to  stimulate  sales  for 
their  products.  Actually,  every 
book  page  should  carry  enough 
advertising  to  pay  its  cost  of 
production  with  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit.  Among  those 
who  should  advertise  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  whose  business  should 
be  regularly  solicited  are  book 
publishers:  local  bookstores; 

book  departments  of  department 
stores;  stationery  and  office  sup¬ 
ply  firms;  drug  stores  having 
book  and  magazine  counters; 
lending  libraries:  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  local  lectures  by  au¬ 
thors  and  other  public  figures; 
those  sponsoring  concerts,  art 
exhibits,  and  other  gatherings  to 
which  an  admission  fee  is 
charged;  national  book  clubs. 

8.  Regular  departments — such 
items  as  a  dally  or  weekly  list 
of  the  new  books,  with  the  name 
of  the  author,  the  publisher,  the 
price,  and  possibly  a  one- 
sentence  description  (one  news¬ 
paper  calls  this  “Latest  Books 
from  the  Press”;  another  simply 
“Published  Today” ) ;  current 
best-sellers,  with  the  emphasis 
on  local  tastes  ( the  Atlanta  Con- 
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stitution  has  carried  this  feature  responsibility  of  the  book  editor. 

There  are  essentially  two 
plans  of  makeup: 


under  the  heading  “What  At¬ 
lanta  Is  Reading  Now”);  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  new  offerings  in  the  ever- 
popular  detective-mystery  story 
classifications;  occasional  sum¬ 
maries  of  trends  and  new  titles 
among  books  for  children;  sea¬ 
sonal  articles,  such  as  appropri¬ 
ate  gift  books  near  Christmas 
(often  such  articles  can  be  tied 
in  with  accompanying  seasonal 
advertising);  a  regular  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  feature  about 
books  ( “The  Reader’s  Clinic” 
is  the  title  one  paper  gave  to 
such  a  column);  literary  letters 
from  foreign  countries  ( this 
feature  is  probably  restricted  to 
larger  papers,  such  as  the  New 
York  Times  with  its  regular 
letters  from  London  and  other 
foreign  capitals — though  occa¬ 
sionally  such  letters  should  not 
be  out  of  the  realm  of  possi¬ 
bility  for  almost  any  publica¬ 
tion):  syndicated  articles,  such 
as  “An  Attic  Salt  Shaker,”  by 
Orton  Tewson;  and  letters  from 
readers. 

Rules  on  Letters 

This  last  point  merits  special 
comment.  A  letter  department, 
as  old  Ben  Franklin  so  well 
knew  when  he  used  to  write  as 
well  as  answer  “letters  to  the 
editor,”  is  an  almost  certain  way 
to  stimulate  interest  among  read¬ 
ers  and  to  enlarge  circulation. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules 
regarding  letters  which  the  book 
editor  should  bear  in  mind:  (a) 
all  communications  should  be 
signed;  (b)  there  should  be  a 
fixed  maximum  number  of 
words  (the  Atlanta  Journal 
heads  its  letter  -  column  with 
this  Shakespearean  admonition: 
“Go,  write  it  in  a  martial-hand, 
be  brief — it  is  no  matter  how 
witty”);  (c)  the  content  of  the 
letter  should  conform  to  the 
dictates  of  good  taste  and  the 
laws  of  libel. 

9.  Cartoons  and  comics — ^Adap¬ 
tations  of  the  Ripley  “Believe- 
It-or-Not”  cartoon  are  to  be 
found  in  many  publications. 
“Southern  Oddities”  is  the  title 
of  one  which  has  appeared  on 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  book 
page.  Although  one  does  not 
ordinarily  associate  cartoons  and 
comics  with  book  pages,  actu¬ 
ally  a  number  of  the  so-called 
panel  cartoons  would  be  as  ap¬ 
propriate  on  the  literary  page 
as  the  editorial  page.  “The 
Neighbors,”  by  George  Clark, 
and  “Side  Glances,”  by  Gal¬ 
braith  are  two  examples.  Some 
may  regard  the  suggestions  as 
far-fetched,  but  such  comics  as 
“Mickey  Mouse,”  “Donald 
Duck,”  and  “Tarzan”  might  not 
be  any  more  out  of  place  on  the 
book  page  than  the  books  by 
Walt  Disney  and  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs  are  out  of  place  in 
the  bookstores. 

10.  Reviews — A  good  part  of  the 
book  page  or  section  will,  of 
course,  consist  of  reviews.  Re¬ 
views,  however,  as  was  stated 
in  an  earlier  chapter,  are  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  news  story,  edi¬ 
torial,  and  feature  article — all 
of  which  have  already  been 
commented  upon. 

Not  only  what  is  to  appear  on 
the  book  page  and  how  this  is 
to  be  secured,  but  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  content,  the  makeup 
of  the  page,  is  a  problem  and 


1.  To  vary  the  page  day  by 
day  or  week  by  week,  featuring 
first  this  and  then  that,  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  some 
front  pages.  This  means  that 
one  week  there  will  be  many 
pictures,  large  pictures,  large 
headlines.  Another  week,  the 
pictures  may  be  smaller  and 
fewer  and  the  display  more  re¬ 
strained.  Just  as  the  quality  of 
the  news  (the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  an  item  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are 
interested )  determine  relative 
news  values  and  how  front 
pages  are  made  up,  so  the  news 
of  the  book  page  may  shape  its 
format.  This  plan  makes  variety. 

2.  To  have  a  basic  pattern 
for  the  page,  very  much  as  most 
newspapers  have  a  standard 
makeup  for  the  editorial  page. 
Certain  regular  features  appear 
in  their  accustomed  places  with 
what  the  printer  calls  “standing 
heads.”  There  is  a  regular 
schedule  for  captions  or  head¬ 
lines.  Such  a  page  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  wholly  without  variety. 
Picture  sizes  and  positions  will, 
of  course,  differ  from  issue  to 
issue,  and  there  will  be  other 
minor  departures  from  a  mon¬ 
otonous  uniformity.  ’The  basic 
pattern  should,  however,  be  ap¬ 
parent  at  all  times. 

Sports  pages  and  dramatic 
sections  often  reflect  the  person¬ 
alities  of  their  conductors.  Their 
pages  become  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them.  The  same 
thing  is  true,  and  should  be 
true,  of  many  book  pages. 

Literary  'Passion' 

Recall  ‘"The  Library”  during 
the  heyday  of  the  American 
Mercury  and  one  is  reminded  of 
H.  L.  Mencken’s  amusing,  irrev¬ 
erent,  penetrating  reviews.  Re¬ 
fer  to  the  late  William  Lyon 
Phelps  and  his  reviews  in  the 
Rotarian  magazine,  and  one 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  amiable 
and  the  adequate,  the  charming 
and  the  gracefully  phrased — the 
kind  of  thing  which  inspired 
Sinclair  Lewis  to  write: 

“I  rather  think  that  of  all 
people  I  have  known.  Professor 
William  Lyon  Phelps  —  ‘Billy’ 
Phelps — has,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Gene  Debs,  the 
greatest  love  of  human  beings 
and,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Arnold  Bennett,  the 
greatest  love  of  novels  and 
plays.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  He  remains  the  one  man 
in  his  generation  of  college 
teachers  who  has  been  most 
able  to  inoculate  students,  even 
quite  stupid  ones,  apparently 
formed  only  for  the  purpose 
of  falling  with  virile  grunts 
upon  pigskin  ovoids,  with  his 
own  passion  for  the  secret  joys 
of  go^  literature.” 

’There  is  a  lesson  for  book 
editors  and  reviewers  generally 
in  the  last  part  of  this  quotation 
— a  “passion  for  the  secret  joys 
of  good  literature.”  ’That,  in 
essence,  should  be  the  goal  in 
all  reviewing  —  to  impart  to 
others  one’s  own  enthusiasm  for 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  prac¬ 
tically  useful,  and  the  worth¬ 
while  in  current  books. 
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Newsmen  Cheer  and  he  has  had  previous  expeS 

m  ence  as  a  public  relations  ad- 
Ijwver  Criioice  another  Brooklynite. 

w  X  former  Attorney  General  John  J 

Of  Donoghue 

J""'*'* thSe^wSr™";  cS'Hi'ris 

office  associates  — didn’t  realize  sculptor  Jo  Davidson  by  tho  New  York  City,  cheered  from  ^ 

It  but  she  started  something  Emporia  Memorial  Corpora-  coast  to  coast  this  week  when  “J 

when  she  wrote  a  series  of  ar-  ^  .  ...  .  ^  Mayor-elect  William  J.  O’Dwyer  for  ^hl  v"** 

tides  for  the  Time$-Union  on  “®“-  7*“  J**  “P*  announced  in  California  that  he 

lack  of  housing  in  Rochester,  proximatoly  double  life  sise  had  named  William  J,  Donoghue. 

"Peg."  herself  in  a  dire  pre-  and  will  show  the  late  editor  a  youthful  veteran  reporter,  as  joi,pnal  and  later  he  orisin- 

dicament  bemuse  her  husband  ^  at  his  desk.  It  will  be  set  up  «n  at^  thTc^luml 

just  back  from  overseas  and  .  consider  this  ap-  jcinvs  ’’  for  the  Brooklyn  edition 

they  want  a  house,  let  go  with  “  “»•  *“  Empona  not  yet  pointment  as  personal,  not  polit-  jJ"  “f 

blasts  against  the  city  adminis-  selected.  ical.”  Mr.  O’Dwyer  said,  remind-  jje  was  a  corr'esoondent  for  The 

tration.  builders,  contractors.  -  ing  newsmen  who  were  with  him  Maritime  CommiMion  and 

matiufacturers  and  a  few  others  strength  to  wield  a  shovel  and  ^  his  brother’s  ranch  in  El  cgast  director  of  public  relations 
during  the  series.  The  result  has  a  15-pound  hammer  can  take  or-  Centro  that  he  had  known  “Red  ^yar  Shipping  Administration, 
been  brickbats,  commendations,  dinary  soil  used  for  brickmak-  Donoghue  for  20  years.  Two  Donoghue  brothers  Ter- 

and  Just  plain  "beefs"  about  the  ing  and  make  the  walls  for  his  Knowing  Donoghue’s  back-  gn-g  njjrt  Frank  Lee  also’  have 
housing  shortage.  own  house.  ground  of  newspaper  work,  edi-  in  newspaper  work 

Most  of  the  brickbats  are  ’The  T-U  did  some  good  for  re-  tors  and  reporters  in  New  York  ^  ^ 

anonymous.  Witness  this  tele-  turning  GIs,  too.  Morris  Levin-  looked  for  a  new  deal  in  press 

phone  conversation:  son,  president  of  a  grocery  relations  after  Mr.  O’Dwyer  re-  Aiexonaerson  neiums 

“Is  this  the  person  who  writes  chain,  suggested  that  an  old  places  Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia  Washington,  Dec.  12 — George 

the  housing  stories,"  said  a  mas-  school  be  converted  into  apart-  on  Jan.  1.  For  12  years  La-  Alexanderson,  photographic  spe- 

culine  voice  “dripping  poison  ments.  When  officials  announced  Guardla  has  been  feuding  with  cialist  for  the  Division  of  Cul- 

honey,"  in  Peg’s  own  words.  that  would  be  done,  who  got  the  the  reporters  and  has  used  a  tural  Cooperation,  Department 

“Yes,”  she  said  sweetly,  “did  story?  You  guessed  it,  the  rival  municipal  radio  station  as  the  of  State,  has  returned  after  28 

you  have  a  suggestion?”  morning  Democrat  and  Chron-  means  of  breaking  most  of  the  months  in  the  China  ’Theatre  of 

“Indeed  I  have,"  said  the  soft.  tele.  city  news.  Operation  and  will  resume  his 

wicked  voice.  "I  suggest  all  u  The  possibility  that  the  new  work  with  the  New  York  Timet, 

the  rest  of  us  stop  trying  to  i  y  •  kt  v  Xif  mayor  may  even  take  up  a  news-  from  which  he  has  been  on 

solve  the  housing  situation  and  wTDe  JOinS  IN.  I .  IVlirror  paper  publisher’s  offer  of  $2,000,-  leave  of  absence.  While  in 

just  let  you  handle  the  whole  Jerome  Zerbe,  well  known  000  for  the  municipal  radio  sta-  China  he  acted  as  an  advisor  to 

thing — ^you’re  so  smart.”  society  writer  just  out  of  serv-  tlon  was  also  in  the  offing  this  that  government’s  Ministry  of 

A  pamphlet  describing  ice,  has  been  contracted  to  do  week.  The  proposal  has  been  Information,  trained  Chinese 

“rammed  earth”  houses  came  one  of  his  photo  and  text  so-  dormant  for  several  months.  photographers  in  American 

from  A.  M.  Clements,  a  teacher  ciety  stories  weekly  for  the  As  executive  secretary,  Donog-  technique  on  the  coverage  of 
from  the  Rochester  Institute  of  New  York  Mirror  Sunday  maga-  hue  will  have  full  charge  of  the  news  and  feature  picture  stories. 
Technology.  According  to  the  zine.  His  specialty  is  photos  of  O’Dwyer  press  relations.  He  and  organized  laboratory  proc- 


W.  A.  White  Statue 

Emporia.  Kan.,  Dec.  12 — A 
$10,000  contract  for  a  bronze 
statue  of  William  Allen  White, 
late  editor  of  the  Emporia  Ga¬ 
zette.  has  been  awarded  to 
sculptor  lo  Davidson  by  the 
Emporia  Memorial  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  bust  will  be  op- 
proximately  double  life  size 
ond  will  show  the  late  editor 
at  his  desk.  It  will  be  set  up 
at  a  site  in  Emporia  not  yet 
selected. 


The  news  items  at  the  left  tell  their  own 
story  about  Harrisburg  market  conditions 
and  are  of  real  import  to  National  advertisers 
who  are  seeking  to  promote  sales  of  already 
established  products. 

It’s  an  ideal  test  market  for  new  products. 

For  complete  coverage  of  this  rich,  profitable  market 


82,000  Jobs  Available 

Jobs  were  available  today  for 


From  1 
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EVENING^ 

NEWS 

OV.  30,  1945 


^  approximately  82,000  workers,  ac- 
|5o  cording  to  the  latest  reports  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

r  state  Director  Floran  J.  Boland 
said  the  figure  represented  a  5 

30  Per  cenL  derreas#  ir^  .I.y. 

y^acancies  included:  Harrisbm=»s 
2200,  and  LeEanonT 
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Largest  Net  Paid  Daily  Cireidation  in  Penna. 
Outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

National  Representatives — KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
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YOU 


Over  $250, 


Nice  work  . .  .  and  Los  Angeles  has  got  it!  What  makes  California  sports¬ 
wear  a  top-seller  throughout  the  nation?  Maybe  it’s  the  romance  of  the 
movies.  Maybe  it’s  our  reputation  for  outdoor  living.  More  likely,  Cali¬ 
fornia  dress  designers  have  something  on  the  ball. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  apparel  industry  is  now  employing  between 
30,000  and  35,000  persons  in  Los  Angeles  —  and  moaning  for  more  help. 
And  when  supplies  of  fabrics  become  normal  again,  the  number  of  skilled 
workers  must  be  increased  many  times  over  to  fill  orders  now  piling  up 
into  hopeless  backlogs. 

Yes,  indeed,  new  industrial  payrolls  are  on  the  upswing  in  Los  Angeles  — 
helping  build  this  into  an  ever  greater  market  for  your  product.  Does 
that  fact  interest  you?  If  so,  you’ll  enjoy  reading  our  little  booklet  '*An 
Eye  to  the  Future”.  Just  drop  a  postcard  to  the  Los  Angeles  TIMES,  or  to 
our  representatives. 


1944,  Asiodated  Apparel  Manufacturers  of  Los  Angeles 


'Everybody’s  Newspaper" 
in  Southern  California 
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Reporter’s  Sleuthing 
Smashes  ‘Nationalists’ 


By  Charles  J.  Patterson 

CLEVELAND,  Dec.  11— A  re¬ 
porting  Job  by  Eugene  Segal. 
Cleveland  Press,  with  a  follow 
through  by  the 
Scripps  -  H  o  w- 
ard  Newspapers, 
has  resulted  in 
smashing  the 
National- 
ist  Party  in  its 
present  form. 

One  morning 
last  June,  Segal 
got  an  anony¬ 
mous  phone  call 
In  the  Press  edi¬ 
torial  rooms 
telling  him  that 
Joe  McWilliams 
was  registered  at  Hotel  Statler 
in  Cleveland  under  the  name  of 
J.  Williams.  McWilliams  openly 
preached  fascist  doctrines  from 
soapboxes  in  the  Yorkville  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  ran  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  1940  and  later  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  sedition. 

Segal’s  caller  said  the  Press 
had  better  do  something  about 
McWilliams  pretty  quick  or  the 
caller  and  some  friends  would 
get  McWilliams  in  an  alley  and 
“take  care  of  him.” 

Segal  told  his  caller  to  indulge 
in  no  hoodlumism  himself  while 
he  would  try  to  find  McWilliams 
and  determine  his  business  in 
Cleveland. 

Constantly  on  Their  Trail  ‘  * 

The  same  morning  another 
“tip”  came  to  the  Press  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Louis  Clifford,  that  an  un¬ 
identified  man  registered  at 
Hotel  Cleveland  was  in  town  to 
solicit  funds  from  industrialists 
for  former  U.  S.  Senator  Robert 
R.  Reynolds’  Nationalist  Party. 

Segal  went  to  the  Statler 
lobby  and  after  a  four-hour  wait 
was  rewarded  by  seeing  McWil¬ 
liams,  whom  he  recognized  from 
pictures.  He  followed  McWil¬ 
liams  to  Hotel  Cleveland. 

At  the  Cleveland,  McWilliams 
was  met  by  a  large  and  bulky 
gentleman  with  whom  he  drove 
off  in  a  big  car.  Segal  got  the 
license  number  of  the  car  which 
he  checked  in  New  York  and 
found  had  been  issued  to  Rue  S. 
Malone,  a  woman.  Further 
check  showed  she  is  the  wife  of 
J.  Victor  Malone.  He  found  Ma¬ 
lone  registered  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  and  learned  he  was  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Reynolds. 

The  next  day  Segal  followed 
McWilliams  to  Hotel  Cleveland. 
McWilliams  and  Malone  left  the 
hotel  to  board  a  street  car.  Segal 
followed  them  in  an  automobile 
to  the  end  of  the  line  and  saw 
them  enter  the  offices  of  a  Cleve¬ 
land  industrial  plant. 

During  all  this  shadowing  of 
McWilliams,  Segal  noticed  a  lit¬ 
tle  man  in  a  brown  suit  also  on 
the  trail.  He  thought  first  it  was 
a  bodyguard  for  “Handsome 
Joe”  but  later  concluded  it  was 
an  FBI  man.  This  was  never 
determined. 

During  the  next  week,  Segal 
continuously  followed  McWil- 
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liams  and  Malone,  on  the  rounds 
to  the  offices  of  executives  in  big 
industrial  plants. 

In  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
disclosed  he  obtained  a  list  of 
aimost  all  the  factories  they  vis¬ 
ited.  He  interviewed  the  same 
industrialists  they  had  solicited 
for  money  and  found  they  sought 
large  contributions  to  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Party  with  promises 
that  the  new  party  would  weld 
the  dissident  elements  of  both 
major  political  parties  in  the 
north  with  southern  Democrats 
into  a  new  party. 

The  new  party,  they  promised, 
would  take  all  curbs  off  busi¬ 
ness.  suppress  labor,  stop  immi¬ 
gration,  see  no  agreements  were 
made  with  foreign  nations — espe¬ 
cially  Russia. 

Warning  to  Business  Men 

They  attempted  to  frighten 
these  Cleveland  business  leaders 
with  stories  about  Communist 
activities  and.  depending  on  the 
man  they  interviewed,  pitched 
their  sales  talk  on  anti-religious, 
anti-racial,  anti-labor  or  some 
other  prejudicial  ground. 

Segal’s  investigation  c  o  n  - 
eluded,  he  wrote  four  stories,  all 
of  which  were  played  on  Page 
One  of  the  Press  toward  the  end 
of  June. 

Segal’s  stories  were  picked  up 
by  newspapers  in  several  cities. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  warned' 
businessmen  everywhere.  This 
halted  the  solicitations. 

On  Notional  Assignment 

Realizing  that  the  racket  was 
killed  in  Cleveland  but  would 
.spring  up  in  other  places.  Editor 
Louis  B.  Seltzer  of  the  Press, 
sent  Segal  out  to  follow  the 
story  on  a  national  scale.  He 
wrote  six  stories  syndicated  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  in  July,  as  a  result  of 
which  Reynolds  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Nationalist  Record 
and  fired  his  money  raisers. 

Carl  Mote  of  Indianapolis  was 
dropped  as  president  of  the 
Farmers’  Guild  and  recently 


Bishop  Toolcn  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Mobile.  Ala.,  sus¬ 
pended  a  priest,  the  Rev.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Terminiello  of  Anniston, 
Ala.,  nationalist  propagandist. 

The  Bishop  suspended  the 
priest  for  refusing  to  obey  an 
order  to  stop  sending  out  litera¬ 
ture  which,  “we  considered  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  church  and  to 
the  unity  of  the  country.”  Segal 
had  exposed  the  Rev.  Terminiel- 
lo’s  activities. 

Many  denials  and  protests 
have  come  to  the  Press  and 
Scripps-Howard  offices  but  in  no 
case  has  the  organization  been, 
or  felt,  obliged  to  publish  any 
retraction  or  the  letters  of  the 
Protestants. 

Segal  has  since  followed  up 
his  exposes  of  subversive  groups 
and  individuals. 

All  of  this  resulted  from  fol¬ 
lowing  up  an  anonymous  tele¬ 
phone  tip. 

But  that  was  second  nature  to 
Segal,  veteran  reporter.  He  is  a 
native  of  Cincinnati  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  He  began  newspaper  work 
on  the  old  New  York  Journal, 
then  was  a  r^orter,  feature 
writer  and  movie  critic  for  12 
years  on  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
He  shifted  to  the  Press  in  I93ff. 
a 

Field  Buys  Book 
Publishing  Firm 

Chicago,  Dec.  10 — Purchase 
of  the  Quarrie  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  and  Childcraft,  Chicago, 
by  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  for 
an  undisclosed  amount,  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Marshall 
Field  III,  president  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  and  R.  C.  Lamberson, 
president  of  Quarrie  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Editorial  and  executive  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Quarrie  corpor¬ 
ation  will  continue  under  the 
direction  of  Lamberson  and  the 
corporation’s  present  offices  and 
other  facilities  will  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Field  Enterprises,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Chicago  Sun,  also 
owns  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc., 
and  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  New 
York  book  publishing  houses, 
as  well  as  radio  stations  WJJD, 
.Chicago,  and  WSAI,  Cincinnati. 
An  application  for  approval  of 
purchase  of  radio  station  KOIN, 
Portland.  Ore.,  is  pending  be¬ 
fore  FCC. 


the  YEAR  THROUGH^  1 

The  Gift  of  increasing  prosperity  to 
this  very  wonderful  and  permanently 
rich  “City  of  Spindles”  is  expressed 
with  emphasis  this  year,  because,  with 
its  $150,000.00  weekly  payroll,  assured 
by  42  textile  plants  and  38  diversified 
industries,  the  future  is  bright. 

(rastonia,  with  a  trade  area  of  over  100,000,  thanks  a  dis¬ 
criminating  Santa  Claus  for  year-through  buying-power. 
One  newspaper — The  Gazette — is  tucked  somewhere  in 
the  stocking. 


M I  f 


Men:  Look  Out  for 
'Little  Dynamite' 

Minneapolis,  Dec.  12 — ^Arlene 
Roe,  member  of  the  Minneopoiit 
Tribune  photo  staff,  who  would 
have  trouble  tipping  the  scales 
at  100  pounds,  is  getting  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  “Little  Dynamite." 

When  Admiral  Halsey  came  to 
Minneapolis  recently  blonde  A^ 
lene  had  her  camera  all  set  up 
for  a  shot.  Along  came  a  me 
chanic  for  a  newsreel  to  push 
her  aside.  He  got  kicked  in  the 
shins,  hard,  and  Arlene  got  her 
picture. 

Then,  a  few  weeks  later,  she 
was  out  on  another  assignment 
Again  a  male  photographer  from 
an  opposing  paper  sought  to 
push  her  away.  This  time  she 
used  fists  in  defending  her  rights. 
Again,  she  got  her  picture. 

So  the  word  is  out  here  to  be¬ 
ware  of  “Little  Dynamite." 


Canadian  U.  Press 
To  Meet  Dec.  21-23 

Kingston,  Ont.,  Dec..  12 — An¬ 
nual  conference  of  Canadian 
University  Press,  a  nationwide 
network  of  almost  20  major  col¬ 
lege  newspapers,  will  be  held  in 
London.  Ont.,  Dec.  21-23. 

Highlight  of  the  gathering 
will  be  an  address  by  Gillis 
Purcell,  Canadian  Press  head, 
following  a  banquet  Dec.  22.  At 
the  dinner  Mr.  Purcell,  honor 
ary  CUP  president,  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  1945-46  winner  of 
the  CUP  trophy. 


ttaid  ... 

W.  H.  Watt 
Oencral  Manaser 

Upper  Uurb.v  News 

“  ‘They  are  sagely  operated  week¬ 
lies  thriving  under  the  noses  of 
big  Philadelphia  dailies.’ 

“This  is  unusual  recognition  for 
our  unusual  weekly  newspapen 
by  an  outstanding  trade  journal 
Have  YOU  evaluated  the  strength 
of  these  suburban  weekly  newt- 
!  papers  lately?  Facts  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  asking. 

“We  publish  three  papers— the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  German¬ 
town  Courier  and  the  Main  Line 
Times.  Together  they  give  you 
over  160,000  readers.” 

!  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

I  _  Member  of  A.B.C. 

Ardmore,  Pa 


Phone 

Greenwood  60ie 


EDITOR  a  PUILISHER  for  Dtceinber  15,  1t« 


New  highs  in  Reader  Traffic — that's  the  Post-  Post-Gazette  General  News  Pages  rated  exception- 
Gazette’s  outstanding  score  in  the  Advertising  Re-  ally  high,  being  read  by  9%  more  men,  12%  more 
search  Foundation's  recent  "Continuing  Study".  women  than  the  overage  of  89  preceding  studies. 


Said  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation — 


A  greater  percentage  of  women — 16%  more  than  Post-Gazette  Sports  Pages  rang  the  bell,  too — with 
average — read  the  Post-Gazette’s  Women's  Page.  '  6%  greater  men's  readership  than  the  average. 


". . .  over-all  reading  of  advertising  that  bids 
for  top  place  among  all  studies  to  date." 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
■  OITOR  S  PUILISHIR  fM>  li.  ms 


SYNDICATES 

Bomb  Solution— Access 


To  Science, 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

THE  HEAD  of  Science  Service. 

Watson  Davis,  has  the  answer 
to  the  atomic  bomb  dilemma, 
he  believes. 

"Make  it  as 
much  of  a 
crime  to  with- 
hold  scientific 
information  as 
it  was  during 
the  war  to  re¬ 
veal  it.”  he 
phrased  his 
theory  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publish¬ 
er.  Science  is 
news,  he  ex- 
piained,  and 
free  access  to  Doris 
news  is  fundamental  to  acting 
out  the  peace,  he  affirmed. 

The  belief  that  science  is 
news  and  should  be  freely  dis¬ 
seminated  has  been  axiomatic 
with  Watson  Davis  and  SS  since 
before  the  founding  of  the 
service  in  1921.  Now  close  to 
Science  Service’s  first  quarter 
century,  SS’s  150  ne^Mspaper 
clients  in  this  country,  more 
outside,  prove  the  vaiue  of 
science  as  news  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  scientists  proves 
newspapers  can  handle  it.  said 
Davis. 

“We  came  into  existence  to 
prove  that  science  is  news."  he 
stated,  “and  it  took  about  10 
years  to  do  it  .  .  .  not  by  prop¬ 
aganda,  but  simply  by  douig  a 
news  job.  Old  E.  W.  Scripps. 
who  had  discussed  this  idea 
long  with  his  friends  insisted 
that  it  be  done  this  way.” 

Scripps  and  William  E.  Rit¬ 
ter,  Alifomia  biologist  udio 
died  last  year,  were  responsible 
for  the  beginning  of  SS.  Davis 
revealed.  “They  were  intel¬ 
lectual  partners.  They’d  sit 
around  and  talk  about  science 
and  science  news,  that  if  we 
were  going  to  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  press  we  had  to  have  sci¬ 
ence  news  .  .  .  handled  as  a 
specialized  field  like  finance, 
sports  and  drama,  not  by  the 
ordinary  police  reporter.” 

Scripps  supplied  the  original 
capital  and  the  Scripps  Foun¬ 
dation  still  furnishes  an  income 
to  the  non-profit  service,  he 
said,  which  keeps  rates  down. 

Although  Edwin  E.  Slosson 
was  first  director  of  SS,  Davis 
sent  out  the  first  news,  and  now 
after  nearly  25  years  he  an¬ 
swers  questions  about  himself 
by  talking  of  Science  Service 
and  questions  about  the  service 
as  if  he  were  a  missionary  and 
science  his  gospel. 

For  17  years  he  has  broadcast 
scientific  news  weekly  over  the 
radio,  as  another  medium  for 
scientific  knowledge.  During 
the  last  five  years,  however,  he 
has  developed  the  project 
which  seems  to  stir  his  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Science  Talent 
Searches,  which  he  believes  will 
uncover  and  develop  some  of 
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Says  Davis 


the  greatest  scientists  of  the 
future. 

These  searches,  he  pointed 
out,  uncover  some  of  the  most 
promising  young  scientists,  en¬ 
courage  a  large  number  of 
young  people  to  study  science 
more,  afford  the  local  news¬ 
paper  a  chance  to  work  with 
young  readers  and  their  science 
clubs. 

’The  nunober  of  science  clubs, 
he  said,  has  grown  from  700  to 
8.500;  science  scholarships,  now 
several  hundred  nationally, 
look  as  if  they  wouid  number 
more  than  a  thou.sand  after 
other  states  follow  Virginia’s 
recent  example  in  using  the 
search  as  a  basis  for  finding  the 
state’s  best  young  scientists. 
About  15,000  start  the  SS  test, 
but  the  number  who  complete 
it  is  about  4.000,  he  remarked, 
adding,  “Anyone  who  can  com¬ 
plete  one  of  those  damn  things 
and  get  it  in  has  my  admira¬ 
tion.  We’re  really  not  fooling 
around.  It’s  in  no  sense  a  pro¬ 
motion  stunt  or  we’d  have  a 
lot  more  people  winning.” 

Despite  the  growing  stress 
on  pictures  and  cartoon  educa¬ 
tion,  Watson  Davis’  very  serious 
devotion  to  spreading  accurate 
science,  rather  than  features, 
made  him  sceptical  whether  the 
service  would  make  greater  use 
of  either  device. 

Increased  use  of  pictures,  he 
explained,  “depends  on  the  re¬ 
production  in  newspapers.  .  .  . 
We  pioneered  in  early  days  the 
diagrammatic  representation  of 
scientific  data,  but  so  far  as  the 
presentation  of  serious  ma¬ 
terial  in  cartoons  is  concerned. 
I  think  we  have  gotten  away 
from  that.” 

Report  from  Europe 
BACK  from  a  trip  through  Eng¬ 
land,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ger¬ 
many.  France,  Italy  and  Switz¬ 
erland,  John  A.  Brogan,  foreign 
sales  manager  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  reports 
that  the  good  feature  business 
he  foresaw  some  months  ago  in 
Europe  is  beginning  to  develop 
despite  shortages  ol  newsprint. 

Kemsley  Newspapers  which 
bought  the  INS  wire  are  also 
using  comics  now,  some  of  them 
probably  for  the  first  time — 
and  that  experiment,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  will  feed  the  taste  for 
comics  in  Britain.  In  Italy,  he 
said,  very  few  dailies  have 
comics  yet;  six  to  eight  carry 
KFS  comics  in  France;  Sweden 
more  than  50  papers;  Belgium, 
Holland.  Finland,  Norway  and 
Denmark  just  starting  growth 
in  comics  with  less  than  a  half 
dozen  apiece. 

The  most  encouraging  con¬ 
crete  fact  in  the  picture,  he 
pointed  out,  is  the  purchase 
and  use  in  these  diminutive 
papers  of  wires  from  INS,  AP, 


U.P.,  Exchange  Telegraph  and 
Reuters.  "They  are  hungry  for 
news,”  he  declared.  “They  look 
to  the  United  States.” 

British  newspapers  are  na¬ 
tional.  many  of  them,  Brogan 
pointed  out,  and  do  not  care  to 
share  their  features  within 
Britain;  thus  American  feature 
syndicates  have  an  advanta¬ 
geous  position  in  English  fea¬ 
ture  sales,  and  he  for  one  isn't 
worried  about  competition  cre¬ 
ating  too  much  of  a  crowd.  He 
enumerated  as  important  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  news,  features  like  the 
Hitler-Mussolini  letters,  fash¬ 
ions,  photos. 

Cortoon  Choi 

THE  INIMITABLE  art  of  Win- 

sor  McKay  in  “Little  Nemo  in 
Slumberland”  has  been  reprint¬ 
ed  in  a  paper-bound  comic  book 
that  McKay  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  issuing  as  its  first  proj¬ 
ect.  Woody  Gelman  is  editor. 
Bob  McKay,  Jr.,  art  editor,  and 
Irving  A.  Mendelsohn,  manager 
of  the  new  syndicate.  .  .  .  Ned 
Hilton,  California  cartoonist, 
has  rejoined  the  lineup  of  car¬ 
toonists  who  produce  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  weekly  series  of  six 
gag  panels,  "Crack  Ups”;  Chon 
Day.  Ed  Nofziger,  Irving  Roir, 
Corka  and  Virgil  Partch.  Hil¬ 
ton.  who  started  his  career  at 
12  with  a  series  of  anti-Kaiser 
cartoons  in  the  Lot  Angeles 
Timet,  is  out  of  the  Army. 

From  a  cartoonist  with  an  ar¬ 
tificial  leg  to  servicemen  in  the 
hospitals  with  artificial  limbs 
goes  a  special  comic  book,  “A1 
Capp  by  Li’l  Abner.”  This  ’ere 
book  tells  how  A1  Capp  aint  no 


diffrunt  nor  anyone  else  just 
account  of  his  artificial  leg. 
The  book  is  Capp’s  contribution 
to  morale  via  the  Red  Cross 
his  own  life  and  difficulties 
satirized.  .  .  .  Sgt.  Duane  Bryers. 
who  draws  “Cokey”  for  Mc- 
N AUGHT,  has  been  tran.sferred 
from  Topeka  to  Merced.  Cal. 
Army  Air  Field.  .  .  .  Robert 
Lefttngwell,  CF-NYN's  "Little 
Joe”  artist,  is  en  route  home 
after  several  years  in  .service. 

Personals  and  Notes 

C  A  M  B  R  IDGE  ASSOCIATES 
has  announced  its  21st  an¬ 
nual  Business  Review  Service, 
including  data  on  reconversion 
and  business  trends,  1945  chron- 
olo^,  labor  economics,  charts, 
tables,  etc.  .  .  .  NEA  Service  is 
planning  to  note  Stalin’s  66te 
birthday  on  Dec.  21  with  a  seriet 
of  two  articles  by  Eugene  Lyons, 
author  and  former  U.P.  man¬ 
ager  in  Moscow,  and  one  article 
by  former  ambassador  Joseph 
E.  Davies,  ready  the  19th.  .  .  . 
New  CT-NYN  daily  serial  is 
Marie  de  Nervaud’s  “Early  One 
Morning,”  a  romantic  mystery. 

A.  A.  Preciado,  former  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Star,  editor  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  Times,  and  syndicate  man 
with  NEA,  Bell,  KFS,  has  re¬ 
opened  his  Select  Features  Com¬ 
pany  which  discontinued  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  at  565  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City,  and  is  planning 
♦o  offer  several  varied  features. 
Ready  about  the  first  week  of 
January  will  be  a  novelty  word 
feature,  “Look  It  Up,”  and  an 
illustrated  personality  puzzle 
by  G.  W.  Bonte. 


Replaces  3  Ordinary  Strips!' 


Famous  in  .  .  . 
Milwaukee 
Pittsburg 
San  Francisco 
Detroit 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Los  Angeles 
Buffalo  and 
Scores  of  others 


75  WEST  STREET 


— writes  one  publisher. 

BATMAN  AND  ROBIN  is  the 
top  favorite  of  millions  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  adventure  strip  readers 
throuithout  the  U.  S.  and  in  many 
foreign  countries. 

Write,  Wire  —  Get  the  Facts 

McCLURE 

America’s  FIRST 

NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW  STREAMLINED 


lNjrERMl56IOM  AT  LA^T! 
PART  OF  THE  ^HOW 


DUETS 


VO/  WAA/TED  TO  COME! 
WHATS  THENEXTACr 
ANYWAY^ 


the  PROGRAM  5AV5 
"ACT  TWO-ONE 
WEEK  LATER'' 


Flexible  .  .  .  Fast  .  .  .  Funny! 

•  The  new  DUETS,  starting  February  4th,  brings  readers  humor 
at  its  best . . .  right  from  the  comments  and  actions  of  every¬ 
day  people. 

•  Creator  Jo  Fischer  is  a  great  student  of  human  nature  who 
gets  down  on  paper  In  art  and  word,  the  things  that  make 
folks  laugh. 

•  The  gags  are  fast  and  the  new  format  is  the  dream  of  every 
editor  dnd  his  make-up  man! 

Can  r  At. 


WETRB  GETTING  UP  A 
COLLECTION  FOR 
CHLORINES  W6PPING 


tAYBCff  FRIEND! 


SOODNESSiWE 
CAN'T  WA/r 
THAT  LONG! 
IAJEVEG0T7O 
VISIT  MOTHER 
NBDNESPAY! 


either 


I  eoiumn 


VOU  HAVE?WHAT 
PIP  YOU  GIVE? 


2  eoiumn 
panel 


We  Will  Be 
Glad  To  Send 
PROOFS  THAT  PROVE 


400  W.  Madison 
Chicago  6.  IN. 
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Service  Editor 
Is  Disciplined 
For  Ship  Story 


Hixohito  Reads  It 

On*  of  Ui*  now  subacribais 
to  th*  Tokro  edition  of  Stan 
and  Strip**  i*  Emporor  IQi*. 
hito.  Th*  Son  of  Hooron  smi 
word  that  h*  would  lik*  t«* 
copi**  of  th*  pap*r  a*nf  |* 
him  dailr.  Addr*ss*d  riinpil 
to  th*  "Eraporor'*  HousohoUf 
hr  o  Jopan***  int*rpr*l*i.  th*f 
or*  to  b*  forwardod  thre«|h 
th*  Tokyo  post  offic*  oloni 
with  copi**  mailsd  r*9ulaif 
to  lopon***  school*  and  Ih 
brorie*.  Th*  pap*r  ha*  freak 
ing  priTiUge*  through  Nipp*» 
***  post  offic**.  No  bin  ntl 
b*  **nt  to  Hirohito. 


Results  in  Huge 
Ciulcdn  Soles 


By  Fam*e  Bofley 
Memphis.  Term.,  Dec.  12— On 
April  1,  18S2,  two  young  men 
with  $3,000  and  an  idea  formed 
the  Fashion  Curtain  Company, 
of  Memphis,  to  engage  in  the 
manufacturing  of  a  different 
type  of  curtain.  Their  first 
year’s  venture  produced  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  less  than  $10,000  aiMl  only 
30  accounts  concentrated  in 
seven  Southern  states.  Today 
their  volume  is  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  with  distribution  in  40 
states  and  through  2,800  retail 
stores: 

Prior  to  1032,  Samuel  J.  Behr 
Md  Robert  S.  Van  Cleef  were 
identified  with  the  furniture  and 
shade  industry.  Their  contact 
vrith  retailers  and  consummi 
plsysd  an  important  part  in  their 
future  plans  and  their  patented 
idea,  and  in  a  small  second-story 
fhctoiy  with  two  employes  and 
only  1,600  square  feet  of  space, 
they  began  experimenting  on 
their  revolutionary  curtain  that 
was  to  be  merchandised  and  ad¬ 
vertised  direct  to  consumers 
through  regular  retail  channels. 

Hh^lng  perfected  their  pat-  ••  i  i 

®ted  idea  just  about  the  time  HfTrH  Vv  lllt©r 
Japan  atUcked  Pearl  Harbor,  **'-“'*  vvaaaa^a 
die  Fashion  Curtain  Company 

began  to  occupy  their  new  fac-  A  Wa  lilll OpP 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Dec 
«inPloyes-  .  Europe  is  facing  the  mosi 
deiay^  plans  winter  in  its  history,  w: 

hITh  °*ii°P**  di^ibu-  coming  months  to  be  fai 

^  terrible  for  most  of  the  ca 

double-fold  braded  rufiSe.  A  na-  on  the  cjontlnent  than  a 
Uonal  advertising  schedule  in  riod  during  the  war. 
nugazines  and  newspapers  was  That’s  the  opinion  of 
°  u.  xt.  T.  Bidder,  foreign  corre 

During  the  three  years  foUow-  ent  for  the  St.  Paul  D 
mg,  th*  focto^  was  engaged  in  and  Pioneer  Press,  w1 
war  work  witt  80%  of  its  pro-  turned  from  an  8Vi-monl 
c^cnon  on  Government  con*  overseas  during  which  h 
including  the  manufac*  ered  between  15,000  and 
j  mattress  covers,  head  miles.  Following  the 
Insect  bars.  Army  from  France  inti 

In  1844,  however,  Behr  and  many,  Rl^er  visited  > 
2.*?  ..decided  to  release  Czechoslovakia,  Holland 

melr  advertising  campaign  and  mark,  Norway,  Swedei 
to  acquaint  retailer  and  eon-  Finland. 


liberty  ships  into  troop  traav 
ports,  to  reduce  the  tremendooi 
backlog  of  men  awaitfog  shl|^ 
ment  back  home. 

“The  paper  is,  of  course,  rr 
qulred  to  print  the  ‘party  llair 
fluff  from  Theater  PRO,  aaf 


Fashion  Exclusive 


Why  get  a  man?  Qet  an  entli* 
organisation  at  no  extra  esrt 
to  you.  We  have  speolallxed  ia 
publicity  and  public  relation* 
for  16  year*  and  have  handl*4 
a  diversified  group  of  oilonta 
Including  fashions,  food,  beau¬ 
ty,  trade  aasoetatlons.  Indns- 
tries  and  personalltle*.  W*  havs 
served  the  majority  of  ow 
client*  for  8  and  9  conseeutti* 
years,  which  1*  ooncret*  proof 
that  we  obtain  continuous  re- 
Moreover,  w*  are  wUUag 


■ults.  _ 

to  OVARANTEI  pubUclty  !• 
you  really  have  nothing  to  loss 
by  trying  our  servlo*.  All  v* 
ask  Is  a  short  trial  campaign. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  falzw 
than  that?  Before  you  dedds  to 
engage  an  Individual  to  hand!* 
your  publicity  at  before  you  or- 
ganlM  your  own  department, 
why  not  consult  us?  Tou  aie 
^under  no  obligation  to  boss 
about  our  aUABANTBED  plsn. 

WRITE  today  to 


rr  ^ - lunm 


IDie  0r«9onian 


rfc*  Or«9f  N»w»pap»r  of  th»  Wmtt  —  Rortlamd,  Orm^om 

REPRESENTED  K  TIONAUY  CY  PAUL  CLOCK  &  ASSOCUTES^ 


YOU  MAY  CHOOSE 


A  WHITE  CHRISTMAS 


-OR  A  GREEN  CHRISTMAS 


You  cun  go  skiing  or  pick  roses  in  Oregon  aL 
Christmas  time. 

Snow  is  a  rarity  in  a  vast  area  of  Oregon’s  western 
valleys,  warmed  by  prevailing  westerly  winds  from  the 
Pacific  ocean.  But  there  are  easily  reached,  mile-high 
snow  playfields  in  all-year  recreational  areas  of  mountain 
ranges  which  shelter  this  fertile  garden. 

Outstanding  is  $1,000,000  Timbcrline  Lodge,  6000  feet 
above  sea  level  on  11,245-foot  Mount  Hood,  one  of 
America’s  most  climbed  and  most  skied  glacial  peaks. 
Here  the  winter  sports  season  lasts  nine  months,  from 
November  to  July.  This  massive,  hospitable  lodge  of 
native  boulders  and  woods  is  only  63  miles  from  metro¬ 
politan  Portland,  where  roses  are  in  bloom  at  Chrisemas. 

Spectacular  natural  ski  courses,  rivaling  those  in  the 
Alps,  surround  the  lodge.  Imagine  ascending  1000  addi¬ 
tional  "feCt  on  Timbemne’s  mile-long  ski  chair,  then 
riding  fast  trails  downhill  to  Government  Camp  at  3888 
feet.  Here  are<Ufficulc  loumamcat  trails — some  as  long  as 
four  miles — for  expert  skiers.  Slalom  star#  andjumpers 


thrill  to  world-famous  slopes  and  jumping  hills.  And  in 
the  same  vicinity  arc  gentle,  open  slopes  for  the  beginner. 

In  summer.  Mount  Hood  terrain  is  taken  over  by 
horseback  riders,  fishermen,  golfers  and  climbers. 

Timbcrline  is  only  one  example  in  the  remarkable 
climate  “selectivity”  that  helps  make  Oregon  an  ideal 
vacation  land — and  creates  a  tourist  business  out-ranked 
only  by  our  $280,000,000  agricultural  income  and  our 
$238,000,000  lumber  industrv'. 


MITOR  ts<  IMf 


Plan  to  Cornet  Kahn-McLemore  RetoU  Outiook 
Bqck  Door  SqIgs  Army  Guide  Issued  ^  IlGVlSGCl  Dy 
Is  BroachGd  ington,  D.  C-Thas  Just  published  RGCGnt  SurvGys 


Some  factors  in  the  outlook  extra  ousiness  aay  while 
for  retailing  were  discussed  by  ^ere  is  one  less  ous-ness  day  in 
C.  F.  Hughes,  business  news  edi-  accen.uati-  the  decline 

tor  of  the  New  York  Time*,  be-  month, 

fore  the  Retail  Distribution  There  is  a  feeling  among 
Group  of  the  American  Market-  well-posted  merchants  thst 

ing  Association  on  Dec.  13  in  textile  deliveries  early  next  year 
New  York  City.  greater  than  expected. 

“Current  surveys."  he  .said. 

“are  showing  that  the  public  is  are  readily  perceptible  m  the 
not  so  disposed  to  rush  around  o  ‘  or/  -  • 

and  buy  up  everything  in  sight  ?ai2 

and  in  the  quantities  that  earlier 

consumer  surveys  seemed  to  general  merchandise  field 

indicate.  would  be  conservative,  in  ray 

"As  the  year  closes,  retailing  opinion,  and  appli- 

is  confronted  not  alone  by  the  ^ 

question  of  demand — what  cus-  enough  after  the  turn  of 

tomers  will  buy  and  how  much  t^e  year  to  mean  double  that 
— but  by  vexing  supply  prob-  “Closer  appraisal  of  the  war- 
lems  as  well.  In  normal  times  time  .savings  which  were  ex¬ 
supply  is  taken  for  granted,  but  pected  to  finance  a  rip-snorting 
in  1946  supply  outranks  demand  boom  in  jig  time  has  raised 
as  the  deciding  factor  in  esti-  .some  doubts  about  the  breadth 
mating  sales  volume.  of  their  distribution. 

“One  of  the  largest  store  “Through  the  war  depart- 
organizations  is  therefore  mak-  merit  stores  appeared  to  make 
ing  its  estimates  on  the  basis  of  headway  against  chains,  thereby 
ex-appliances — that  is.  probable  reversing  the  experience  of  the 
volume  minus  appliance  volume,  post-war  period  of  the  twenties. 
For  the  first  four  months  of  1946  Mail  order  companies  are  wait- 
— January  to  April— the  in-  ing  impatiently  for  their  big- 
crease  over  1945  ex-appliances,  ticket  items  to  return  so  that 
comes  out  as  4'^  over  1945.  their  sales  may  again  reflect 

“Soft  goods  sales  in  January,  such  business.  One  thing  is  cer- 
according  to  the  general  view,  tain  for  1946.  and  that  is  that 
are  expected  to  run  a  little  low-  competition  will  begin  to  ready 
er  than  this  year  because  short-  itself  for  a  lively  struggle  be- 


Representatives  of  business  ^  ^ 

nreas  in  th«.  reference  guide  to  the  insignia, 

?nd  advertising  subjected  hf  the  makeup  and  the  campaigns 
plan  for  the  Honest  DistribuUon  ?/ 

Committee  to  a  sharp  analysis  i‘’^Kfhn  Sr  oi 

this  week  and  left  its  originator  ^®h*i.  Jr-  ol 

Paul  WoUc.  to  mull  over  some  HperTMoTlSfo-®,.,  mc 

possible  revisions  before  submit- 

M  .rr„‘„,.v„rr  HS  L3™”  -- 

teibutors  and  retailers  on  Jan.  7  Headquarters, 

in  Chicago.  — — 

Mr.  Wolk.  who  is  president  of  ment.  to  anyone  within  or  with- 
Bickford  Brothers  Company  of  ““t  this  organization. 

Rochester  and  Buffalo,  distribu-  “4-  Dealers,  friends  and  em- 
tors  of  radios  and  electrical  ap-  ployees  are  kindly  requested  not 
pliances.  was  cautioned  that  his  ®sk  us  to  violate  this  code 
program  to  eradicate  “Back  Such  courtesy  requests  positively 
Door  Selling"  would  have  to  be  cannot  be  granted.  We  are 
confined  to  action  by  individual  wholesale  only — strictly,  abso- 
firms  or  it  would  run  afoul  of  lulely.  and  without  exception.’ 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Accompanying  the  statement 
rules  and  the  anti-trust  laws.  of  its  business  policy.  Bickford 
Cod*  of  Ethics  Brothers  published  a  $1,000  for- 

^.The  purpose  of  the  Honest  KnL“* 

Among  the  unfair  competitive 
courav*  distribution  methods  the  Honest 

of  V"®®  Distribution  Committee  states 

cLfa  nf  that  it  hopes  to  break  are: 

^  "Corfa  of  -Backdoor  selling  *  fixed-price 

recentiv  bv^^BteWn^  instlteted  merchandise  at  cut  rates  through 
Brothers,  ^j^er  than  regular  channels:  dis- 
This  provides  as  follows:  count  offices  which  often  sell  de- 

•K  which  we  dis-  tective  or  misbranded  goods  to 

tribute  will  be  sold  only  through  customers  in  place  of  genuine  ar- 
•“thorized  franchised  dealers.  An  tides  or  at  the  very  least  cheat 
authorized  franchised  dealer  is  the  retailer  who  sells  reputable 
^  ®  signed  an  accepted  goods.  In  addition,  they  are  ad- 
nlckford  franchise  covering  a  vocating  the  termination  of  the 
particular  product 


-  -  and  who  policy  follow^  by  some  large 

stocks  and  displays  that  product  corporations  to  obtain  merchan- 
in  line  with  the  terms  of  the  disc  for  their  employees  at 

..o  wholesale  prices  or  with  high 

2.  In  the  event  an  individual,  discounts, 
a  firm,  a  dealer  or  any  member  ■ 

of  a  dealer's  organization  desires  n  *  rx  n  xai 

to  purchase  for  his  own  use.  or  <  rOSS  tO  XlGCir  r\ttl6G 

for  resale,  any  product  distrib-  Prime  Minister  Attlee  will  be 
uted  by  us  and  for  which  pr^-  a  speaker  when  newspapermen 
uct  such  person  or  firm  is  not  a  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
duly  authorized  franchise  deal-  and  Empire  gather  for  the  Sixth 
er.  such  party  will  be  respect-  Imperial  Press  Conference  next 
fully  referred  to  our  list  of  deal-  June  in  London,  the  Empire 
ers  handling  that  product.  Press  Union  has  announced. 


In  BattI*  Cr««k 

m;ain 

0  THOUSANDS! 


BKIN( 


THIMKiy 


the  famous 


during 


rreettngsii 

.  .  to  I  hi-  irrfat  Philadol-  '.b 
Dhia  IVpartmont  StorM  for  m 
placing  with  ub  500,000  A 


cbrlimw  „  tBO 

are  now  brl^J^  do 

ChrlBtmM  mercha 

Sponsored  '*7  acclaim  fo 

l^has  toe  general 

one  of  Michigan’s 

markets. 


Us*  Foster 
Sarveys 

R*«d*rship  *  Local  Stores  * 
National  Brands 
Ask  the 

Younestown  (Ohio)  Vindicator 
Write  for  details  and  other 
Newspapers  served. 

RICHARD  FOSTER 

SaSaa  Anedyat 

Tarndnal  Sldq.,  Reckastor,  N.  Y. 
Mkrket  Survejrs  *  Product 
Surveys  *  Sales  Keacareh 


lines  of  advertlsinr  every 
year,  thus  verifying  that 
■■Selling  Norristown  is  an 
Inside  Job.’’ 

.  .  .  and.  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  recojmiao  the 
Hirnificaooe  of  this,  and  of 
the  vast,  rich  63.428  City 
Zone  population. 


allen-klapp  company 


Represew*®**®** 
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fer  December  IB,  1941 


9^ 


ff 


rPAUL 


INCREASED 

EMPLOYMEIVT 


I»A1T¥  (»^SEV 

S  M  .  Jr  iiiJMj  COVXTV) 


The  Twin  City  Committee  on  Economic  Development,  after  a  thorough 
study  of  employment,  facts  and  conditions,  reports  that  St.  Paul  will  show 
an  increase  of  27%  in  1947  over  employment  in  1940. 

This  is  a  remarkable  gain  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Commit* 
tee  for  Economic  Development  has  set  a  national  goal  of  20%  increased 
employment  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


emem 


lyerl  ST.  PAUL  IS  OISE  HALF 
OF  THE  IVATION’S  OtH  LARGEST  ^ 


TH  LARGEST  MARKET 


Reached  Exclusively  by  the 


______  A A I  D  BOD  ccBKi-r  A ‘rT\/cc  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  PAUL 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. — NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  M«difoii  Ave.  Wrigi«y  Bldg.  DkpmtA  Bldg. 
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Brcoidt  Heads 


First  Annual 
PPA  Citation 


Colorofto  Sj^ingt  t  coio.  j  Philadelphu,  Dec.  10— Morley 

e  CaM^dy.  the  Evening  Bulletin’s 
Holidoy  CMxrru  reporter  who  carved 

^  Scurry  himself  by  his 

Home  Loaded.  ^  coverage  of  the  second  world 

MATHEMA'nCS  lesson  in  the 

sJl.TJZtSTSi  So®  iS 

wlrtt*  .nnu.!  .word  to  b.  mad,  hey 

Soys.”  ...  A  U.P.  item  from  ®”er  for  outstanding  journalistic 

Boston  said  “yuests  of  hurricane  pp??f  ntn^.r  Hunfo  hoM 

force  lashed  coastal  towns,”  and 
the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily 

Item  had  a  social  leader  report-  with  250  working  and  fo^ 

ing  on  “the  atro^ties"  of  the  I”®  ^  press  repr^entatives  in  at- 
Chrlstmas  gift  committee.  .  .  .  Cassidy  wm  ac- 

With  the  assistance  of  a  typo-  dalrried  the  reporter  of  the 
graphical  error.  Cedric  Adams,  year  and  styl^  “Philadelphia’s 
Minneapolis  Star- Journal  col-  ?wn  Ernie  Pyle  ’  for  his  repor- 
umnist,  referred  to  “The  Volga  torial  ja^ts  in  the  wake  of  our 
Boatman”  as  the  “most  sunk  troops  through  Belgium,  Fr^M. 
work"  and  T.  D’Arcy  Finn  Luxembourg  and  Holland.  With 
who  writes  “Once  Over  Lightiy"  the  award  went  a  prize  $100  War 
in  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  com-  ^  ^  , 

mented  on  the  Untied  Nations  Officers  of  PPA  let  it  be  known 

'  their  annual  awards  would  vary 

from  year  to  year  according  to 

..w— ...B  _  the  circumstances  warranting 

tion  was  reflected  in  this  small  such  a  recognition.  At  its  dls- 
■  “  cretlon,  the  Jury  of  award  may 

single  out  the  best  reported  story 
of  the  year,  the  best  written 
rood  hoQi^  too  lo-  story,  the  best  headline,  or  other 
in  •!«.  oi  osu.  ijng  of  achievement. 


has  had  a  nota- 
ble  career  in 
Journalism  since 
he  entered  the 
field  following  .  .. 

completion  o  f  Brandt 

Us  studies  as  a  Rhodes  scholar. 

At  this  year’s  dinner  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents’ 

Association,  President  Roose- 
tSBlt  presented  Brandt  with  the 

“Raymond  Clapper  Award” — a  _  —  - 

^que  and  cash  prize  for  the  Organization. 

Washington  correspondent  ■ 

whose  work  is  adjudged  most  in  COMPLICATED  housing  situs- 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  t-—  -r. 

Journalism  for  which  the  late  ad  in  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citi- 
Scripps-Howard  columnist  stood,  zen: 

AuSSd  NOBTH-A 

brown  paw*.  Lost 


loid  newspaper-magazine,  with 
copy  from  various  editors  and 
columnists  of  the  four  daily 
sheets  here.  Greetings  came  to 
the  diners  from  Mayor  Samuel, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Federal  Judge 
George  A.  Welsh,  Federal  Judge 
Harry  E.  Kalodner,  Judge  of  the 
Philadelphia  courts  Harry  S.  Me- 
Devitt— the  latter  two  former 
newspapermen — and  others. 

■ 

New  Ad  Agency 

Henke,  Mors  &  Govan,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  opened  offices  in  the 
Builders’  Building,  228  N.  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Althou^ 
primarily  an  advertising  agency, 
It  the  firm  will  specialize  in  pro- 
on  duct  distribution.  The  firm  con- 


ujer;  Lewis  Wood,  New  York  HOW’S  that  again?  asked  read- 
Tlmes,  historian  (re-elected).  ers  of  the  Somerset  (Pa.) 

Executive  committee  mem-  Doily  Americon  when  they  read: 
hue  chosen  are  James  L.  Wright.  "Friday  morning  road  crews  be- 
mffalo  Evening  News;  Harold  gan  their  work  covering  ashes 
^  Talburt,  Scripps-Howard  ond  cinders  with  new  Ice,  mok- 
Newspapers;  J.  Roscoe  Drum-  iny  traveling  more  dangerous." 
mond,  Chririion  Science  Moni-  ■ 

to®.  THE  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 

C.  P.  Trusell,  New  York  credited  AP  with  a  story  of 
Times,  was  elected  to  member-  two  shotgim  deaths  in  an  auto¬ 
ship.  mobile  which  included  this  de- 

■  scription:  “Hie  couple,  uHth 

f— /w  motor  still  running,  was  dlscov- 

inquirer  Gives  Cups  ered  in  Maryland  Heights.  ” 

To  Chest  Workers  *  sn*  ne  i.  u- 

Philadelphia.  Dec.  12-Hand-  ®  Membership 

some  silver  loving  cups  pre-  Sussman  &  Sugar,  Inc.,  New 

sented  annually  by  the  Philo-  City,  has  been  elected  to 

delphio  Inquirer  to  leading  niembership  in  the  American 
teams  in  the  Government  Divi-  Association  of  Advertising 
Sion  of  this  city’s  United  War  Agencies. 

Chest  campaign,  were  awarded 
to  Director  of  City  Transit  Gor¬ 
don  R.  Exley  and  George  Hart¬ 
man,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  for 
their  winning  departments. 

The  presentations  were  made 
at  a  rwort  diimer  of  more  than 

I, 000  Red  Feather  workers  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford.  with  E. 

J.  Loftus,  chairman  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Division,  officiating  at 
the  ceremonies. 


To  help  attain  full  speed  ahead 
n  your  peacetime  selling  job  add 
STANDARD  ADVERTISING  REGISTER 
^TO  YOUR  EQUIPMENT 


Standard  Advertising 
Register  (geographical  edi- 
tion)  and  supplementary 
services  enables  you  to 
select  your  prospective  customers 
or  clients  by  town,  city  or  state.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  sales  organizations 
where  live  lists  of  prospective  customers  are  fur¬ 
nished  and  regional  salesmen  are  not  required  to 
find  them  "catch-as-catch-can.” 


Yob  Can  Sill  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

-flrooNr  Ctovlood 


Ohio's  Second  Larqesf 
Market 

—2*  Adioceat  Co— Ha* 


New  England  Meet  Set 

Bobtoh,  Dec.  15 — The  winter 
meeting  of  the  New  England 
Aasodalion  of  Circulation  Man- 
agera  will  be  held  Jan.  16-17  at 
the  Statler  Hotel  here.  Guy 
Mersereeu,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  is  aaaociation  presi- 


Write  nearest  office  for  details 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO.*  he. 

330  West  42nd  Street  333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Chicago  1,  Ill. 


1946  will  reward  keen  buyers 
of  oroven  newspaper  features ! 

☆  ☆  ☆  ☆  ☆ 

COMING  FIRST  RUN  FICTION 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


MARIE  de  NERVAUD 

— Early  One  Morning** 

PATRICIA  WENTWORTH 

— ^Pilgrim* »  Rest** 

ARTHUR  HENRY  GOODEN 

— ^The  Shadowed  Trail** 

NINA  WILCOX  PUTNAM 

— ^White  Elephant  Inn** 

W^  MACLEOD  RAINE 

— ^The  Outlaw  Trail** 

PATRICIA  WENTWORTH 

—^Latter  End** 

. . .  also  never  before  published 
Daily  and  Sunday  short  stories  by 
leading  authors,  illustrations  by  top  artists. 


! 


RUPERT  HUGHES 

— ^The  Laughing  Detective* 

CHRISTIANNA  BRAND 

— '^One  of  the  Family* 

VINA  DELMAR 

— ‘^Yellow  Rose  Farm** 

other  SHHBM  EtMHRtS 

eeoiK-Rool 

JUSTICE  SERIES  j^yURES 

new  YORK  THEATER  Chopmon 

V*etKlt  SC«N« 

COMICS  «»<> 
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Hartt  Honored 
By  Employes 
On  Retirement 


Berge  Discusses 
Antitrust  Phase 
Of  Advertising 


Passaic,  N.  J.,  Dec.  12 — Dr. 
George  M.  Hartt,  dean  of  New 
Jersey  daily  newspaper  editon, 

was  given  a  tes-  _ 

timonial  dinner  HjHBniBl 
here  last  night 
by  employes  of  ^ 

the  Herald’  I 

He  will  I 


“Fundamentally,  the  interests 
of  advertising  are  in  complete 
concert  with  those  of  the  public 
and  therefore  of  the  law,”  Wen¬ 
dell  Berge,  Assistant  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney 


General,  assured  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  Tuesday  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Successor  as  "trust  buster”  to 
Thurman  Arnold  and  an  active 
participant  in  trial  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  suit.  Berge  revealed 
that  the  government's  regard  for 
advertising  extends  even  to  this 
as  yet  untried  proposition: 

"An  agreement  among  com¬ 
petitors  not  to  advertise  or  to 
boycott  a  medium  of  advertising 
would  involve  serious  questions 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  .  .  . 

Advertising  and  the  _  _ 

laws  are  commonly  concerned  p*cir«d 
with  the  best  possible  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  in  a  free  competi¬ 
tive  market.  They  are  jointly 
opposed  to  a  restrictive  system 
of  distribution  and  to  a  market 
characterized  by  high  prices,  low 
turnover  or  monopoly  control. 

They  both  seek  to  promote  the 
maximum  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods." 

“It  is  notable,”  Berge  said, 

"that  there  is  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  advertising  in  fields 
where  competition  prevails  than 
there  is  in  fields  subject  to  mo¬ 
nopoly  domination.  The  reasons 
vhy  this  should  be  so  are  ob¬ 
vious.  Indeed,  legitimate  adver¬ 
tising  on  an  active  scale  can  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  as¬ 
pects  of  healthy  competition.” 

EInforcement  of  the  antitrust  »  lu  *  ■ 

law,  the  government  attorney  story. 

said,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Tbe  much-debated  Brown- 
majority  of  advertisers  because  Dirksen  amendment  to  the  in- 
it  is  parallel  to  the  legitimate  terira  appropriation  had  been  de¬ 
aims  of  advertising.  feated  by  the  senate  with  a  tacit 

“By  no  stretch  of  the  imagine-  agreement  that  such  a  provision 
tion  can  it  be  said  that  the  en-  would  be  taken  up  again  when 
forcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  appropriations  for  the  next  full 
is  opposed  to  advertising  or  in-  fiscal  year  were  to  be  acted  upon, 
tend^  to  exert  undue  control  Meanwhile,  the  house  while  de- 

over  it,”  Berge  assured.  _11._  '  -  ^  ‘  -  '  _  11  _ I 

any  other  business  activity  we  itself  on  the  issue,  rejected  the 
are  concerned  with  advertising  amendment,  and  declared  in  fa- 

only  when  it  is  used  as  a  means  vor  ol  ..111 _ _  _ 

of  imposing  monopolistic  and  threat  of  withholding  aid  from  victory 
restrictive  controls  upon  the  ~  ^ 

competitive  pattern  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry.  In  other  words, 
the  antitrust  laws  are  concerned 
with  advertising  only  where 
necessary  to  assure  that  adver¬ 
tising  does  not  become  another 
tool  in  the  arsenal  of  monopoly 
to  be  used  to  injure  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  free  enterprise." 


Newt.  _ 

retire  af- 

ter  years 
editor  the  pa- 

- 1  •  ^ 

came  editor  V 

1901,  succeeding  g  .  J 

HAM  FISHER  SKETCHES  THE  PRESIDENT  now  publisher  Hartt 

On  special  invitation  from  President  Truman  the  author  oi  "Joe  of  the  Water- 
Palooka,"  Ham  Fisher,  visited  the  president  recently  and  got  a  bury  ( Conn. )  Republican  and 
sketch  of  him  too.  Since  before  the  war  “Joe  Palooka"  has  been  American, 
voicing  needs  oi  the  War  Department  in  such  matters  as  recruiting  Cooper  Sends  Message 

antitrust  draft,  morale,  conservation,  hospitals,  and  his  adventures  have  op-  The  dinner  marked  Dr.  Hartt’i 
in  1.300  service  papers,  special  sequences  in  2,600  house  .lOth  year  in  the  newspaper  busi- 

orgons.  ness,  his  44th  as  editor  and  hh 

_  68th  birthday. 

Among  those  who  sent  trib¬ 
utes  to  Dr.  Hartt  were  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  who.  with  Dr. 
Hartt  brought  the  first  AP  wire 
into  this  city  30  years  ago. 

Also  Governor  Walter  Edge, 
former  Atlantic  City  newspaper 
publisher,  and  Charles  Hand, 
once  a  cub  on  Dr.  Hartt’s  staff 
and  later  New  York  World  po¬ 
litical  writer  and  New  York 
American  city  editor,  now  with 
the  United  States  Lines. 


*T* _  ments  deny  admission  to  news- 

1  TUmCtn  i30Oll  papermen. 

P  Drafted  by  Rep.  Christian  A. 

0SSin9  1  OF  Herter,  Republican,  of  Massa- 

^  chusetts.  the  approved  section 

News  Access 

av^vv0  President  is  hereby  re- 

Washington,  Dec.  12— Free  ac-  Quest^  to  endeavor,  through  ap- 
cess  by  U.  S.  newsmen  to  data  propriate  channels  to  facilitate 
on  distribution  of  UNRRA  funds  the  admission  to  recipient  coun- 
overseas  will  not  be  demanded  of  properly  accredited  mem- 

by  congress  but  beneficiary  coun-  o*  the  Ainerican  press  and 

tries  will  be  advis^  by  Pres-  radio  in  older  that  they  may  be 
ident  Truman  that  this  nation  permitted  to  report  without  cen- 
considers  it  important  that  no  ?P  aP”® 

interference  be  placed  in  the  Nations 

wav  of  corresDondents  assisned  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admln- 

tration  supplies  and  services.” 

That  was  the  propostion  orig¬ 
inally  placed  before  the  house 
but  Rep.  Herter  later  deferred 
to  Reps.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  and  Everett  Dirksen  of 
Illinois,  in  favor  of  the  more 
drastic  amendment  and.  in  a 
surprise  vote,  it  became  part 
of  the  interim  appropriation 
'Like  bating  the  larger  bill  reversed  ^^1. 

Administration  forces  redou- 

_ _ _  bled  their  efforts,  won .  in  the 

of  the  policy  without  the  senate,  and  paved  the  way  for 

'  : _  second  test  in 

war  sufferers  whose  govern-  the  house. 


Ever  UpwarJ  os  dM  Cksrt 

Greater  Qreenaboro  ii  OKEATEE 
becauie  of  the  unparalleM 
Srtiwth  of  its  tMisineea  enter- 
priae*  and  the  aaaared  buildinc 
boom.  No  market  uncertaintr 
where  THESE  prevail. 

Commerce  ami  Induatrv  art 
jolnins  to  create  the  most  not¬ 
able  upward  twins  in  our  hii- 
tory.  Ppace-time  producUoo. 
demand,  orilera,  make  it  neett- 
tary. 


ANSWERS  I— 

"No.  our  over  70  div«'rtiUe<l  in- 
duatriea  have  NOT  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  Peao-.  The  thinm 
they  manufacture  are  in  (sreat. 
immediate  demand." 

"Yet.  thii  market  it  arowins. 
Numerout  new  .iml  famout 
planta  have  recently  openeil 
branch-plaiitH  here." 

"93%  of  the  memberr  of  the 
Manufacturart  Attoclation  re- 
liort  an  INCREASED  demand 
for  workere— and  ORDERS." 

"The  Pott -Journal  co^-er»  100% 
of  Ihit  W2.OO0.000  market." 


QUESTIONS:— 

National  advertitera,  becauite  of 
the  ratiii-ally  i-hanreil  induntrlal 
picture,  Ml'ST  atk  queationt  where 
uiarketK  are  contvrned.  They  have 
a  RIGHT  to. 

"Have  your  iiidiittiiee  It'eii  re- 
tanksl  by  a  ehift  from  War¬ 
time  onlert?" 

“Are  tbiTe  aiicnr  of  GROWTH  of 
industry  in  your  area? 

"What  do  your  local  niaiiufac- 
turem  think  .tbout  future  buxi- 
nett?" 

"How  avll  do  you  cover  your 
market,  ax  ,a  m-wapaper?" 


A  torvey  tbowt  that  bundredt 
of  ettablithed  planta  are  modem- 
itinc,  enlarrins,  addinr,  build- 
imr,  boyintr  new  equipment, 
innreaainr  operatinr  pertonnel. 

In  a  market  with  a  tradins  area 
of  .'190,174,  TTie  Newt  and  R*c- 
onl  keep  proKrettivc  pace  with 
the  community. 


r 

- 

H 

J 

Oae  of  tb*  most  significattt  momtnts  in  hmmnn  bistoiy  mas  that  in  wbich  Johamttt  Gmtenborg  took  from  bbprimitivt  handprtss  tbtfirU  u/onis  ever  prinudfmm  movaUo  type. 


HE  UJVCHAINED  the  BOOKS  and  FREED  the  thoughts  of  men 


source  mad  fouatminhemd  of  ideas.  And  reading 
of  a  variety  and  abundance  beyond  Gutenberg’s 
wildest  dreams  is  to  be  found  within  the  pages 
of  Tin  American  Weekly,  There  is  reading 
about  people . . .  their  hopes  and  fears . . .  their 
joys  and  heartbreaks  . . .  their  loves,  hatreds, 
follies  . . .  their  achievements  and  disappoint* 
meats.  There  is  reading  about  sde.'ice,  arti 
literature  .  .  .  about  history  and  exploration. 
Two  recent  articles,  for  example — "Formula 
for  Bliss,”  a  hint  on  mariul  happiness;  and 
"Are  the  Ice  Ages  Really  Behind  Us?”  a  scien¬ 
tific  discussion  of  climate — give  some  idea  of 
The  American  Weekly’s  wide  range  of  subjects. 

This  fascinating  and.  ever-new  story  of  life 
in  our  time  is  brought  regularly  before  the  men, 
women  and  children  in  more  than  8,000,000 
homes  by  The  American  Weekly,  t^  maga¬ 
zine  which  is  distributed  through  a  group  oi 
great  Sunday  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Tka  laoaafacfwaf  wfia  ossocmSn  ki*  ptadbef  or  kk 


make. . . .  Everybody,  by  and  by,  will  learn 
to  read  written  language;  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  locked  up  in  cloisters  will  be  poured 
out  freely  to  the  thirsty  multitudes.” 

He  was  supremely  right.  Out  of  Guten¬ 
berg’s  rude  press  flowed  a  sparkling 
rivulet  of  words  which  was  to  swell 
into  the  mighty  torrent  of  books,  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  which  we  all  read 
and  enjoy  today. 

ktading  inrkhmg  LUm 

Gutenberg  knew,  as  this  world’s  great  have 
always  known,  that  the  richest  rewards  of  life 
are  to  be  won  by  an  active  and  well-stored 
mind.  And  in  reading  he  saw  the  key  which 
would  open  to  teeming  millions  the  golden 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  For  it  is  the  im~ 
pression  valme  of  what  one  sees  that  registers  in¬ 
delibly  and  is  never  forgotten. 

Reading  is  the  great  educator,  the  great 


"Please,  Brother  Anselm,  unchain  the 
hook!  Please  let  me  take  it  home  to  read!” 

It  was  hard  to  refuse  the  bright-eyed 
boy  who  had  learned  so  well,  and  loved 
so  much  to  read.  Rut  the  good  monk  shook 
his  head. 

”lf  this  book  were  to  be  lost,”  he  said, 
"it  would  never  be  replaced;  for  it  took 
many  years  to  make,  and  of  its  kind  it  is 
the  only  one  in  the  world.” 

So,  young  Johannes  Gutenberg  went 
home  empty-handed,  the  conviction  that 
there  should  be  books  enough  for  all 
already  burning  fiercely  in  his  breast- 

In  those  days  books  were  made  labori¬ 
ously,  one  at  a  time,  by  lenering  upon 
parchment  with  pen  and  ink.  The  making 
of  such  a  book  might  take  many  months  or 
years.  Small  wonder  that  they  were  avail¬ 
able  only  to  the  learned  or  wealthy  few! 

But  in  1436  Gutenberg,  still  faithful  to 
his  dream,  perfected  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  inventions  of  all  time— Afie  art  of 
printing  from  movable  type. 

At  one  stroke,  books  were  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all! 

'The  significance  of  this  great  step  for¬ 
ward  in  human  progress  was  admirably 
stated  by  Gutenberg  himself.  "Let  me  tell 
you,  wife,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"nothing  yet  invented  by  man  ever  made 
such  inroads  upon  ignorance  as  this  will 


HE  AMERICAN 


“The  Notion Reading  Habit” 

Main  Oppicb:  959  Eighth  Avbnue.  Nbw  Yobs  19.  N.Y. 
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BADIO 


Press  Can  Cooperate 
With  School  Stations 


By  Imtt  WcdkK 

OPPORTUNITIES  for  exteiuion 

of  a  newspaper'a  public  aenr 
ice  via  radio  become  obvious 
when  some  attention  ia  given 
to  the  challenge  which  faces 
educational  bro^caaten.  Tlie 
Federal  Communicationa  Com- 
miaaion  has  allocated  for  edu¬ 
cational  servicea  a  band  of  20 
channela  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  regular  FM  band 
now  open  for  commercial  broad¬ 
casting.  Thus  the  Commiaaion 
haa  opened  up  what  Commia- 
iloner  Paul  A.  Walker  calls  *‘a 
■ww  campus  in  the  ether,"  but 
what  uae  will  be  made  of  It? 

Both  Commiaaioners  and  pri¬ 
vate  broadcaaters  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  whether  uni¬ 
versities,  or  other  educational 
groups,  will  provide  funds  ade- 
<iuate  for  maintaining  programs 
and  service  of  high  oOber,  and 
of  feneral  appeal,  on  the  FM 
stations  arhica  they  may  oper¬ 
ate. 

In  the  early  days  of  broed- 
oeating,  educational  stations 
started  with  a  burst  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  one  by  one  they 
have  gone  off  the  w.  because 
they  experienced  dUBculty 
keeping  equipment  In  repair, 
lacked  talent  or  sufficient  oper¬ 
ating  budgets.  Out  of  more 
than  900  stations  in  the  country 
today,  only  22  are  non-conuner- 
dal  educational  stations. 

What  Sise  Badgstf 

In  educational  broadcasting, 
there  is  no  income;  hence  costs 
become  a  matter  for  the  budget, 
and  it  is  tials  budget  which  will 
determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  school's  broadcasting  oper¬ 
ation.  That  advice  eras  voiced 
reoentW  by  A.  O.  Willard,  Jr., 
executive  vkepresident  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  when  he  warned  that 
school  authorities  “may  stop 
short  of  the  full  realization’’  of 
their  responsibility  in  radio. 

“Without  careful  study,"  he 
•aid,  "they  may  underestimate 
the  potanlialltles  of  their  sta¬ 
tion  as  an  advanced  and  some¬ 
what  revolutionary  medium  of 
education.  In  plain  language, 
they  may  not  put  up  enou^ 
money  for  its  continued  usml 
operation." 

Hailhsg  the  action  of  Wls- 
consin  which  has  axiproprlated 
9T2,000  for  development  of  a 
^te  FM  network  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Walker  declared  himself 
recently  to  be  one  of  those  who 
believes  thgt  educational  sta¬ 
tions  can  do  more  than  a  good 
job  of  in-achool  broadcasts. 

“Thev  cnn,"  he  said,  "psovlde 
high  class  musical  showe,  com¬ 
munity  loruma,  litarary  and 
drama  tin  pangrama.  whi^  have 
general  public  appeal.  Such 
programs  may  very  well  com¬ 
pete  with  some  present  commer- 
elsl  broadcasts,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  spot  an¬ 


nouncements  advertising  de¬ 
odorants,  cosmetics,  beer,  break¬ 
fast  foods  and  cigarettes. 

He  added:  “Schools  which 
are  licensed  to  operate  stations 
will,  of  course,  oe  obliged  to 
see  that  no  single  social,  edu¬ 
cational  or  political  philosophy 
is  allowed,  to  dominate  the 
broadcasts.  '  The  school  station 
must  serve  the  community  at 
large  and  not  become  a  medium 
for  institutional  propaganda.” 

S<m  F^ondsco  ‘Schoolcast' 

The  newspaper  which  has  its 
own  FM  station,  or  the  news¬ 
paper  which  remains  aloof  from 
the  broadcasting  business,  could 


newspaper  has  become  a  text¬ 
book  in  many  classes,  it  would 
be  only  a  st^  further  for  the 
newspaper  to  prepare  a  special 
radio  presentation  on  current 
events  for  school  or  college  use. 
With  a  minimum  of  effort,  a 
newspaper  could  cooperate  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  operators  of 
the  educational  station,  and  it 
Is  very  possible  that  a  news¬ 
paper  program  would  be  so  in¬ 
teresting  that  a  commercial  sta¬ 
tion  would  want  to  pick  it  up 
for  general  broadcast 

BAP’S  Pacific  Coast  editor. 
Campbell  Watson,  contributes  a 
case  in  point  with  a  story  of 
the  5an  Francisco  Examiner's 
“Schoolcast,"  a  program  which 
is  in  its  fifth  year  and  which  is 
used  by  400  ^lifomia  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  a  wide 
adult  following. 

While  it  is  a  standard  broad¬ 
cast  station  (KPO)  feature,  the 
Examlner’a  program  suggests  a 
natural  newspaper  tleup  with 
the  forthcoming  educational  FM 
stations.  The  customary  15- 
mlnute  Schoolcast  period  opens 
with  a  brief  summary  of  head¬ 
line  news;  then  follows  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  •  selected  topic,  the 
preaentatlon  being  accompanied 
by  reference  to  maps  or  texts. 
Als  a  special  feature  of  each 
program,  five  questions  are 
asked  slowly  so  they  may  be 
written  on  classroom  black¬ 
boards.  ’The  broadcast  material 
contains  the  answers;  it  is  the 
pupil’s  task  to  discern  them 
and  write  down  the  answers  to 
the  questions. 

Schoolcast  originated  at  the 
sugga^on  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Bducation  and  the 
broadcast  teacher  is  Dwight 
Newton,  the  Bxaminer's  li¬ 
brarian,  who  bagan  his  radio 
career  by  reading  comics  on 
the  air.  He  has  four  ehildren 
and  through  atudylng  them-  he 
obtains  many  ideas  for  present¬ 
ing  educational  material  in  his 
broadcasts.  Requests  from  pu¬ 
pils  provide  the  topic  for  one 
of  the  three  weekly  programs. 


Ther^  are  no  commercials; 
meraqr  montlon  of  sponsorship. 

Just  this  week  the  FCC  re¬ 
ceived  applications  from  three 
colleges  for  construction  of  sta¬ 
tions.  There  are  25  pending  ap¬ 
plications  for  noncommercial 
education  broadcast  stations  on 
file.  ’The  three  new  ones  were 
from  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City;  State  University  of 
Oaklahoma  at  Norman,  and 
Louisiana  State  University  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

Transmitter  Prices 
GENERAL  Electric  Company’s 
announcement  of  a  simplified 
circuit  using  a  new  modulator 
tube  called  the  Phasitron  gave 
FM  station  planners  the  first 
definite  information  on  price 
and  possible  time  of  delivery 
for  transmitters.  Unveiling  the 
“revolutionary”  equipment,  GE 
officials  said  the  first  low-power 
transmitters  will  be  reaay  by 
March  1.  A  250-watt  unit  will 
sell  for  $3,950;  a  1-kw  unit, 
$7,800,  and  a  3-kw.  unit,  $11,950. 
’The  new  transmitter  employs 
fewer  tubes  and  simpler  cir¬ 
cuits  than  prewar  FM  units. 
Also,  it  is  claimed,  the  crystal 
control  will  prevent  stations 
from  straying  from  the  new 
high-frequency  assignments. 

Plug  for  Newspapers 
USING  three  coast-to-coast  net¬ 
works — some  600  stations — for 
the  broadcast  of  football  clas¬ 
sics  on  New  Years’s  Day,  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company 
will  tack  onto  each  commercial; 
“Consult  your  local  newspaper 
for  further  reports  of  the  game.” 
Maxon,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Adrertising  Promotion 

J.  ALLEN  BROWN,  general 
manager  of  WFOY  at  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  Fla.,  who  used  to  head 
the  advertising  department  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  be¬ 
come  assistant  director  of 
Broadcast  Advertising  in  the 
National  Association  of  Broad- 


cMters,  His  special  “““’gnmsnt 
is  the  development  of  eddl< 
tlonel  retail  radio  advertUloi, 
one  of  the  Broadcast  Advstrtuini 
Department’s  major  obJeetlvii 
for  1946,  according  to  NAB. 


Soles  Tax  on  Stations 
NAB  has  thrown  its  top  lenl 
battery  into  the  fight  beini 
waged  by  five  stations  agalnit 
a  New  Mexico  law  impomig  • 
2%  sales  tax  (retroactive  to 
1935)  on  broadcasting  recelpti. 
At  present,  the  question  of  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  court  Jurisdiction 
has  been  raised.  An  interest¬ 
ing  point  has  been  made  tint 
the  state,  in  collecting  isrn 
sums  of  money  from  the  broad¬ 
caster,  would  jeopardize  hli 
good  standing  with  the  Fedenl 
Communications  Commission  in 
that  he  would  be  so  depleted  fi¬ 
nancially  that  he  could  not  op¬ 
erate  the  business  in  accoid- 
ance  with  the  FCC  standaidi. 

Radio  Joumolista'  Union 
IN  LONDON,  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  it  con¬ 
templating  a  branch  organiza¬ 
tion  for  BBC  sub-editors  and  "a 
lot  of  people  who  will  be  comina 
into  radio  Journalism  withou 
newspaper  experience.” 

J 

Changes  in  Cincinnati 
REX  DAVIS.  Cincinnati’s  oldeit 
broadcaster  in  point  of  local 
service,  has  resigned  as  newi 
editor  of  Station  WCKY  and 
will  join  the  WMOX  (St.  Lotdi 
Post-Dispatch)  newsroom.  Jan. 
1.  Davis,  whose  offmlke  nanw 
is  Frank  Zwygart,  entered  radio 
14  years  ago,  alternating  bari¬ 
tone  singing  with  newscasting. 
.  .  .  Robert  W.  Sampson  is  thi 
new  general  manager  of  WSAi 
the  Marshall  Field  radio  statioa 
in  Cincinnati.  Recently  dir 
charged  from  the  Army  with 
the  rank  of  major.  Sampson  suc¬ 
ceeds  Arthur  Harre,  general 
manager  of  WJJD,  Chicago,  act¬ 
ing  >^AI  manager  since  WalUr 
Callahan’s  recent  resignation. 


RETAIL  SALES  $1,527,252,460 


Rotoil  solos  in  Ohio  outsMoii 
motropollton  oroot  or#  mm 
thon  Wisconsin,  Mlnntisk 
lows,  Missouri  or  Kotia 
Rooch  this  morkot  through  4* 
nowspapors  of  th#  Ohio  Solid 
List.  Ono  ordor.  On#  shod 
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counties 
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RDrraH  «  PUItlfNtir  far«De«ea*M->1B.  VM* 


RCA’s  new  television  camera  luts  a  super-sensitive  “etje"  that  sees  even  in  the  dimmest  light— indoors  or  outdoors. 


A  MwMon  camera^wifh  the  of  a  cat' 


LIST 

lable 


88 


As  a  result  of  RCA  research,  television 
broadcasts  will  no  longer  be  confined  to 
brilliantly  illuminated  special  studios— nor 
will  outdoor  events  fade  as  the  afternoon 
srin  goes  down. 

For  RCA  Laboratories  has  perfected  a 
new  television  camera  tube,  known  as 
Image  Orthicon.  This  tube,  a  hundred 
times  more  sensitive  than  other  electronic 
“eyes,”  can  pick  up  scenes  lit  by  candle¬ 
light,  or  by  the  light  of  a  single  match  1 

This  super-sensitive  camera  opens  new 
fields  for  television.  Operas,  plays,  ballets 
will  be  televised  from  their  original  per¬ 
formances  in  the  darkened  theater.  Out¬ 


door  events  will  remain  sharp  and  clear  on 
your  television  set— until  the  very  end! 
Television  now  can  go  places  it  could 
never  go  before. 

From  such  research  come  the  latest  ad¬ 
vances  in  radio,  television,  recording— all 
branches  of  electronics.  RCA  Laboratories 
is  your  assurance  that  when  you.  buy  any 
RCA  product  you  become  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  finest  instruments  of  its  kind 
that  science  has  achieved. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA 
Building,  Radio  City,  New  York  20.  Listen 
to  The  RCA  Show,  Sundays,  4:30  P.  M., 
Eastern  Time,  over  NBC. 


RCA  Victor  television  receivers  with 
clear,  bright  screens  will  reproduce 
every  detail  picked  up  by  the  RCA 
super  -  sensitive  television  camera. 
Lots  of  treats  are  in  store  for  you. 
Even  today,  hundreds  of  people 
around  New  York  enjoy  regular 
weekly  boxing  bouts  and  other  events 
over  NBC’s  television  station  WNBT. 


MDIO  CORRORATtOM  af  AMERiCA 


■  DITOR  a  RUBLISHIR  for  Docoabor  15.  1f45 
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U  J>..  INS  Pick 
Biggest  Stories 
Oi  the  Year 

Nineteen-forty-flve  was  a  year 
of  terrific  stories  from  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  the  most 
terrible  bomb  in  history  and  the 
signing  of  the  surrenders  that 
ended  the  world’s  most  deadly 
war  to  such  precedent-creating 
events  as  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  San  Francisco  and 
the  Nuernberg  war  criminal 
trials — and  United  Press  and  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  which 
announced  their  choices  of  the 
biggest  1845  news  stories  this 
week  to  Sorroa  k  PuBUsma,  are 
in  agreement  on  nine  of  the  top 
events. 

INS  List 

Only  the  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Pearl  Harbor 
among  the  INS  top  ten  is  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  U.P.’s  first  dozen, 
and  in  that  dozen  the  three  not 
listed  also  by  INS  are  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  bomber  crash,  the 
Potsdam  Declaration  and  the 
UAW  strike  against  General 
Motors. 

INS  listed  the  best  stories  of 
the  year: 

1,  Discovery  and  application 
of  atomic  bomb  power:  2,  Jap¬ 
anese  surrender;  3,  Death  of 
Roosevelt:  4,  Crushing  defeat  of 
Germany,  which  forced  surren¬ 
der;  5,  Suicide  of  Hitler  in  the 
ruins  of  his  chancellory;  6,  As¬ 
sassination  of  Mussolini;  7,  Over¬ 
whelming  defeat  of  Churchill  at 
the  polls  with  England  going 


KIERNAN  RETURNS  TO  INS 

Walter  Cecnon.  former  Intemotional  News  Service  colmaaist,  now 
on  ABC  news  commentator,  began  writing  a  six  days  a  week 
column  for  INS  Dec.  10.  Shown  at  a  luncheon  this  week  in  New 
York  are.  L  to  r„  Charles  Barry.  ABC  progrom  director;  Seymour 
Berkson.  INS  generol  manager;  Kieman.  and  Barry  Faris.  INS 
editor-in-chief. 


Socialist;  8,  Formation  of  a 
United  Nations  Congress  at  San 
Francisco;  9,  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Pearl  Harbor  dis¬ 
aster;  10,  Nuernberg  trials,  set¬ 
ting  precedent  for  future  trials 
of  all  aggressor  nations. 

The  U  P.  listed  the  “Year’s  12 
Biggest  News  Stories”  in  chron¬ 
ological  order: 

The  UJ>.  List 

Roosevelt  dies  at  Warm 
Springs,  April  12;  Italian  parti¬ 
sans  execute  Mussolini,  April  28; 
Hamburg  Radio  announces  Hit¬ 
ler’s  death.  May  1;  Germany 
signs  surrender  at  Reims,  May  8; 


United  Nations  organize  for 
world  peace  at  San  Francisco, 
charter  completed  June  26; 
Labor  party  wins  British  elec¬ 
tions.  July  26;  Bomber  crashes 
into  Empire  State  Building,  July 
28;  Potsdam  declaration.  August 
2;  ’Truman  reports  use  of  first 
atomic  bomb  on  Japan,  August 
6;  Truman  announces  Japan  ac¬ 
cepts  surrender  terms,  Aug.  14; 
German  war  criminals  go  on 
trial  at  Nuernberg,  Nov.  20,  and 
UAW  strikes  General  Motors. 
Nov.  21. 

The  Associated  Press  “best” 
stories  will  be  released  shortly. 


St.  Petersburg 
Dailies  Carry 
Normal  Volume 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Dec.  12-. 
With  publishers  of  the  St.  Pet¬ 
ersburg  Evening  Independent 
and  St.  Petersburg  Times  pu^ 
chasing  additional  Varityper 
equipment  and  augmenting 
staffs  to  operate  the  machines, 
the  afternoon  and  morning 
dailies  are  carrying  virtually  i 
normal  volume  of  Christmas 
display  advertising  in  spite  of  a 
composing  room  strike  that 
forced  use  of  the  process. 

“Steady  improvement  is  be¬ 
ing  shown  daily  in  the  quality 
of  the  Evening  Independent,”  L 
Chauncey  Brown,  publisher,  de¬ 
clared.  “There  is  no  change  in 
the  strike  situation  nor  in  our 
last  offer  to  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  ’Typographical  Union 
which  we  believe  fair  to  the 
craft. 

“The  union  continues  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  submit  the  wage  dispute 
to  arbitration,  leaving  us  as  the 
only  alternative  to  continue  to 
use  varitypers. 

“Our  readers  are  becoming  ac¬ 
customed  to  ‘printerless  newr 
papers’  and  advertisers  are  get¬ 
ting  excellent  results  from 
photo-engraved  display  adver 
tisements  prepared  by  highly 
skilled  artists.” 

Rapid  addition  of  varityped 
classified  advertising  in  classi¬ 
fied  sections  of  both  St.  Peterr 
burg  dailies  now  reached  60% 
or  more  of  original  machine  set 
type. 


To  our  many  good  friends  in  the 
newspaper  and  printing  industries 
may  we  extend  our  sincere  good 
wishes  for  a  joyous  Christmas 
and  continued  success  throughout 
the  New  Year. 

The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  December  15, 
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"For  the  mosf  disintereited  and  meritorioui  public  serv^ 
ICC  rendered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year 
1944."  Pulitzer  Medal  Award  to  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Press  Beauty  Eclitur  is  the  mentor  of  comeli¬ 
ness  in  400,000  homes.  Over  the  years  the 
general  excellence  and  [)racticality  of  her  advice 
has  evoked  an  astonishing  volume  of  ''fan 
maiP.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  the  total 
number  of  inquiries  from  women  readers  has 
reached  a  total  of  657,338,  or  about  one 
thousand  a  w'eek.  (In  1944  alone  the  total  calls 
received  was  55,716.) 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Miss  Barber’s 
work  and  that  of  her  editorial  associates.  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  has  become  best-read,  best- 
liked  and  most -wanted  in  this  area. 


You  remember  Helen  (Helen  of 
Troy,  we  mean) — the  face  that 
"launched  a  thousand  ships”. 

Well,  ever  since  that  time — and  probably 
before — women  have  been  mightily  and  rightly 
interested  in  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
whatever  beauty  their  Maker  saw  fit  to  give  them. 

Which  urge  has  created  a  half  billion  dollar 
cosmetic  business,  and  made  it  possible  for  beauty 
editors  to  develop  a  reader  clientele  that  the 
most  erudite  of  columnists  can’t  even  approach. 

In  Detroit  and  Michigan,  Grace  Barber,  Free 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 
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AP- THE  BYLINE  Of  DEPENDABILITY 


From  Capitol  Hill— world  focal  point  of  momontous  news— th«  biygMt  most  ooqiMCl  ond 
carefully  trained  legislative  news  staff  reports  events  in  Congress  wifii  precision,  authenticity 
and  clarity. 

This  AP  staff  gets  the  facts  os  they  happen  from  the  multiplicity  of  proposals,  debates, 
hearings,  investigations,  and  decisions,  and  mokes  ploin  their  impoct  on  die  life  of  Ameri* 
cons  everywhere. 

Skilled  and  seasoned,  these  men  have  spent  years  preparing  themselves,  hfost  of 
them  began  their  legislative  reporting  in  state  capitals,  and  covered  generol  assignments  in 
Washington  befom  tackling  the  swift  moving  Congresrional  run. 

A  few  ore  shown  here,  digging  into  the  significonce  of  the  news  as  they  question 
Senators  and  Representotives.  When  they  get  the  news,  they  write  it  simply,  without  legisla* 
hires#  and  governmental  gobbledegook.  WheUier  the  story  is  of  international  significonce,  or 
of  interest  only  to  a  single  coimty  in  a  distant  state,  it  gets  the  some  prompt  professional 
treatment 

From  Capitol  Ifill  it  is 


1946  NEWSPRINT 

DESPITE  the  rUk  of  being  repetitious, 
thus  boring,  we  feel  it  is  our  duty  to 
hammer  away  at  publishers  on  the  dangers 
lurking  in  the  newsprint  shadows.  The 
situation  has  not  changed  for  1946.  There 
are  no  new  statistics  to  present.  We  could 
reprint  last  week’s  editorial,  or  the  week’s 
before,  and  they  would  convey  our 
thoughts  today.  But  you,  Mr.  Publisher, 
wouldn’t  reread  it. 

It  continues  to  be  a  mystery  to  us,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  printed  on  the 
subject.  Just  why  publishers  still  telephone 
newsprint  authorities  in  New  York  and 
Washington  (and  sometimes  E  &  P)  asking 
how  much  more  newsprint  they  are  going 
to  get  in  1946,  or  where  they  can  get  more. 

The  newsprint  picture  for  1946  is  the 
same  as  it  was  two  weeks  or  two  months 
ago  and  as  it  will  be  after  Jan.  1.  The 
Canadian  mills  will  be  producing  more 
than  before,  but  domestic  mills  have  been 
abandoning  newsprint  production,  pulling 
total  supply  below  the  1941  level.  ’There 
v/ill  be  enough  newsprint  to  go  around,  if 
used  judiciously,  fairly  and  not  wastefully, 
but  not  enough  to  indulge  in  great  adver¬ 
tising  or  circulation  expansion. 

An  executive  of  a  large  newspaper  chain 
has  cautioned  his  individual  business  man* 
agers  that  after  Jan.  1  “it  is  almost  certain 
that  most  newspapers  are  going  to  be 
restricted  on  use  entirely  by  their  ability 
to  secure  enough  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.’’ 

"Ability  to  secure”  is  governed  by  the 
type  and  character  of  each  newspaper’s 
mill  connection.  One  of  the  largest  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  has  told  its  customers 
they  can  expect  to  receive  the  same  ton¬ 
nage  as  in  the  last  quarter  of  194S.  Other 
mills  may  issue  the  same  statement.  That 
eliminates  the  element  of  doubt  from  some 
publishers'  minds.  They  know  how  much 
tonnage  to  anticipate  for  next  year.  Other 
publishers  are  not  so  fortunate. 

The  fact  remains,  what  with  shipping 
difficulties  and  other  factors  involved,  the 
only  newsprint  the  average  publisher  has 
today  is  what  he  has  in  his  warehouse. 
Inventories  are  at  a  dangerously  low  level. 
WPB,  CPA  inventory  orders  and  restric¬ 
tions  on  mill  shipments  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this.  Contributing  has  been 
the  tendency  of  publishers  to  use  L-240 
quotas  as  compulsory  consumption  instead 
of  permissive,  drawing  out  of  inventory 
when  shipments  have  not  arrived. 

The  only  bright  light  on  the  1946  news¬ 
print  horizon  is  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  semblance  of  industry  control  shaping 
up  for  1946  to  take  the  place  of  govern¬ 
ment  control.  There  won’t  be  any  more 
newsprint,  at  least  for  the  first  six  months, 
but  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  publisher  organizations  will 
do  their  best  to  supply  everyone. 

Mr.  Publisher,  the  newspapers  have 
been  noted  for  their  cooperation  to  each 
other  in  times  of  trouble.  All  competitive 
factors  have  been  forgotten  in  times  of 
disaster  to  help  the  opposition  get  his 
paper  out.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  diffi¬ 
cult  times  that  can  easilv  become  a  na¬ 
tional  disaster  for  many  newspapers  if 
this  same  cooperative  spirit  is  not  pre¬ 
vailing. 


EDITORIAL 


Better  it  a  little  with  righteoutnett,  than 
great  revenues  without  right. — Proverbt,  XVI. 


GOVT  VIEW  ON  ADS 

STATEMENTS  by  Wendell  Berge.  As¬ 
sistant  U.  S.  Attorney  General,  this 
week  indicate  a  complete  about  face  by 
the  government  on  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  compared  to  comments  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  1938  by  Mr.  Berge’s  predecessor, 
Thurman  Arnold. 

Mr.  Arnold  said:  “The  purpose  of  the 
antitrust  laws  will  be  further^  if  adver¬ 
tising  is  limited  to  its  proper  function  of 
building  up  consumption,  and  if  restric¬ 
tions  are  placed  against  its  use  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  monopoly  advantage 
to  the  competitor  with  the  largest  pocket- 
book.” 

Mr.  Berge  states:  “Fundamentally,  the 
interests  of  advertising  are  in  complete 
concert  with  those  of  the  public  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Advertising  and  the 
antitrust  laws  are  commonly  concerned 
with  the  best  possible  distribution  of  goods 
in  a  free  competitive  market.  They  are 
jointly  opposed  to  a  restrictive  system  of 
distribution  and  to  a  market  characterized 
by  high  prices,  low  turnover  or  monopoly 
control.  They  both  seek  to  promote  the 
maximum  production  and  distribution  of 
goods.  .  .  . 

“By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it 
be  said  that  the  enforcement  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  is  opposed  to  advertising  or 
intended  to  exert  undue  control  over  it.” 

We  wonder  what  brought  about  this 
change.  Back  in  1938  Mr.  Berge  echoed 
Mr.  Arnold’s  views. 

AP  VALUES 

THE  newspaper  community  is  buzzing 
with  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of 
claiming  a  loss  of  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership  values  in  1945  income  tax  returns 
on  the  contention  that  the  court-directed 
changes  in  the  AP  bylaws  structure  have 
destroyed  certain  assets. 

A  survey  of  expert  tax  opinion  on  the 
question  both  pro  and  con  is  presented  in 
this  issue.  So  far,  the  experts  have  brought 
forth  very  little  concrete  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  such  a  claim.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  is  “it  has  possibilities.” 

Not  wishing  to  be  a  killjoy  to  publishers 
seeking  this  tax  relief.  Editor  &  Publisher 
feels  it  imperative  to  sound  a  word  of 
caution.  We  believe  all  legal  aspects 
should  be  thoroughly  explored.  We  also 
believe  publishers  should  be  expertly  ad¬ 
vised  and  fairly  certain  of  success  before 
entering  such  a  claim  that  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  bring  extensive  costly  litigation  and 
6"r  penalties  if  it  fails. 


CHURCH  ADVERTISING 

WE  AMERICANS  are  supposed  to  be  tht 
world’s  greatest  advertisers.  During  the 
war  we  have  demonstrated  that  ideas  can 
be  sold  through  advertising  just  as  com¬ 
modities  can  be  sold.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment,  England’s  largest  advertiser  durini 
the  war,  has  also  proven  this  point.  The 
Church  of  England  now  reveals  it  hai 
learned  the  lesson  well. 

The  Church  recently  announced  it  pl«ni 
to  embark  on  a  five-year  $4,000,000  adver 
tising  campaign  directed  toward  “conver 
Sion  of  England”  to  Christianity.  This  it 
to  be  a  “missionary  invasion  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  agencies  of  propaganda.” 

A  report  on  this  campaign  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  to  the 
Autumn  session  of  the  Church  Asseidbty 
displays  rare  insight  into  the  power  of 
modern  advertising.  All  phases  of  preii 
and  public  relations  are  to  be  followed. 
Regarding  advertising  the  report  states: 

“While  news  columns  open  but  once  to 
a  story,  and  even  then  not  as  completdgr 
as  desired,  reiterations  of  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  message  is  possible  in  the  adve^ 
ing  columns.  Only  by  saying  over  and 
over  again  what  it  is  desired  the  pubUe 
should  grasp,  can  there  be  any  confidence 
that  the  message  is  finding  its  mark. 

“In  the  advertisement  columns,  we  have 
a  vehicle  for  a  modern  form  of  tract.  By 
it  a  message  can  be  carried  into  almoit 
every  household  over  and  over  again,  ao 
that  millions  of  readers  must  eventually 
see  it  and  grasp  something  of  its  meaninf. 
Sunday  newspapers,  weekly  journals  and 
magazines  are  not  quickly  discarded,  but 
remain  at  hand  for  days  or  weeks.  They 
therefore  provide  the  opportunity  for 
leisurely  reflection.” 

There’s  a  sales  talk  any  advertisini 
manager  can  use. 

COMMUNITY  ADS 

NEWSPAPER  executives  and  busineti 
leaders  in  each  community  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Aberdeen  •  Hoquiam 
(Wash.)  private  enterprise  advertising 
campaign  reported  in  this  issue.  Here  ii 
a  public  spirited,  cooperative  endeavor  de¬ 
signed  to  combat  social  propaganda  that 
smears  private  enterprise,  and  to  reMll 
the  people  on  their  own  community  and 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  technique  is  simple  and,  what  is 
more  important,  appears  to  be  getting  re¬ 
sults.  Significant  is  the  approval  and  par 
ticipation  in  sponsorship  of  the  campaign 
by  the  CIO  and  AFL  Labor  Councils. 

Here  is  a  plan  conceived  and  developed 
by  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
It  sells  no  product.  It  promotes  jobs  and 
local  development.  It  points  up  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  local  industries  for  investors 
and  workers. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
months  about  “plant  city  advertising." 
There  have  been  a  few  eminently  succear 
ful  campaigns  of  this  type.  Mostly,  busi¬ 
ness  executives  have  lacked  ideas  for  such 
advertising  and  they  have  not  been  aided 
greatly  by  newspaper  advertising  mana¬ 
gers.  Both  of  them  can  well  afford  to 
study  the  Aberdeen-Hoquiam  campaign 
and  borrow  an  idea. 
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. .  j,  A.  circulation  manager  of  the  North 

Tonaxjoanda  (N.  Y.)  Sew$,  and 
'  before  that  with  the  De$  Moines 
I  .V  Register  and  Tribune  and  the 

‘  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  haa  as* 
‘  sumed  duties  as  circulation 

manager  for  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis- 
patch-Herald. 

Bil  Pursley,  of  the  Arizona 
1*  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
^Sr*  *  I  has  been  elected  president  of 

the  Phoenix  Advertising  Club. 
W  Jerry  McLain,  of  the  Republic's 

mm  ^^^B  news  department,  was  elected 

'  __  tQ  directors. 

^^^m  William  W.  White  has  been 

appointed  classified  advertising 
1  MB  i  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 

i  (Ind.)  Star.  He  joined  the  Star 

in  1940  and  has  spent  16  years 
I  in  the  Indianapolis  newspaper 

I  4  field.  He  also  worked  in  the 

i  advertising  department  the 

^4  New  York  World-Telegram 

the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

nji^^XJ  ZJITTTKt^  Wiley  Golden  has  returned 

Ilnur  from  overseas  military  service 

With  a  score  of  its  city  ccoriers  to  take  his  old  job  as  display 

down  in  bed  irom  influenso.  advertising  solicitor  on  the  Ctn- 


PEBSONAL 

mention 


Q  T.  PERRY,  publisher  of  the 

Prince  George  (B.  C.)  Citizen 
and  the  Prince  Rupert  (B.  C. ) 

Sews,  has  retired  as  minister  of 
education  of  British  Columbia 
and  as  chairman  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  bureau  of  postwar  re¬ 
habilitation  and  reconstruction. 

On  the  eve  of  his  retirement,  he 
was  presented  a  writing  desk 
and  set.  an  arm  chair  and  coffee 
table  by  members  of  the  B.  C. 

Cabinet. 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  publisher  of 
the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Claremont  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  1946. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  of 
the  Goldsboro  (N.  C. )  News- 
Argus,  is  back  in  this  country 
after  two  years  with  OWI  in 
Europe  and,  with  his  family,  is 
temporarily  making  his  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  A.  Lueburrow,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph,  has  opened  a 
law  office  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

George  C.  Biggers,  general 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  addressed  the  Southern 
Governors’  Conference  at  New 
Orleans  Dec.  8. 

Eugene  Reilly  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Centre 
Daily  Times  at  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
to  succeed  W.  K.  Ulerich,  who 
recently  became  associated  with 
the  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress. 

For  many  years  Reilly  was 
advertising  director  of  the 
Times. 

Roger  H.  Ferner,  publisher  of 
the  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Enquirer, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  County  War  Chest. 

W.  J.  Galvin,  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  (O. )  News-Journal, 
has  resigned  from  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  after 
an  11-year  membership.  He  had 
charge  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
racing  program. 

Charles  H.  Tibbetts,  for  the 
past  18  years  publisher  of  the 
Grass  Lake  ( Mich. )  News,  has 
announced  the  sale  of  the  paper 
to  C.  W.  Bower,  Jr.,  overseas 
veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
graduate  of  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Bower’s  father  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brown  City 
( Mich. )  Banner. 

Jack  B.  Bladine,  publisher  of 
the  McMinnville  (Ore.)  Tele¬ 
phone-Register,  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Webster  City 
(la.)  Freeman  Journal.  C.  V. 

Warren,  who  has  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  chief  of  press  for 
ODT,  will  become  editor  of  the 
Freeman  Journal,  succeeding 
the  late  W.  F.  Hunter,  editor  of 
the  paper  for  45  years  and 
father  of  Mrs.  Bladine. 

Vernon  Churchill,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Portland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club. 

Lew  Selvidge,  manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  Associated  Dailies,  is  ill 
3t  his  Olympia.  Wash.,  home. 
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In  The  Business  Oihce 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


M.  B.  TAPP,  manager  of  the 

advertising  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Press-Scimitar  and  Commercial 
Appeal  who  was  wounded  in 
the  assault  on  the  Siegfried 
Line,  has  returned  to  his  news¬ 
paper  duties  after  23  months  in 
the  Army. 

C.  Cater  Ligon  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  New 
Printing  House,  commercial 
printing  branch  of  the  News 
Publishing  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
to  succeed  Elliott  H.  Hall,  Jr., 
who  resigned  that  position  as 
well  as  the  business  manager- 
•ship  of  the  Charlotte  News. 

George  Roman,  recently  with 
the  Tactical  Doctrine  Training 
Aids  Division  of  Army  Chem¬ 
ical  Warfare  Service,  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Md.,  as  chief  art 
director,  and  formerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  as  copy 
and  layout  man,  has  opened  his 
own  agency,  the  Roman  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  in  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Michael  F.  Tynan,  formerly 


HERBERT  YAHRAES  has  been 

named  editor  of  PM’s  Picture 
News,  succeeding  William  Mc- 
Cleery,  who  resigned  to  devote 
full  time  to  playwriting.  The 
new  managing  editor  is  Lorimer 
Heywood. 

Caroline  Hamilton,  former 
feature  writer  with  Trans-Radio 
Press,  New  York,  and  one  time 
associate  editor  of  Modern  Ro¬ 
mances,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press. 

Leonard  P.  Carlson,  in  Mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  service  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has 'been  re¬ 
lieved  from  active  duty.  He  was 
formerly  correspondent  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald  and 
the  Bridgeport  ( Conn. )  Post. 
Immediately  prior  to  entering 
the  Army  he  was  editor  of  the 
“Fawcett  Distributor,’’  house 
organ  of  Fawcett  Publications, 
and  did  public  relations  work 
for  that  firm. 

George  E.  Toles,  former  busi- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 


Americans  Biggest 
Little  Feature 

Here’s  sound  child  psychology 
that  hits  at  the  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  problem  through  cleverly 
depicted  "not  this  —  but  this” 
panels. 

Capsule  In  size— 6  to  8  Ins. — It 
provides  a  dally  “point  for  par¬ 
ents”  that  more  than  swings  its 
weight. 

For  proofs.  Wire  tko 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

Des  Meiaet,  lewo 


Father:  **rm  you  a 

liiver’R  IU«ii*ie.  Soa.  and  Tm 
also  couatiaf  oa  yaar  taking 
over  certain  reoponalblUtlea  in 
t  onnectloa  with  the  care  of  the 


Sam  Lepf* 


A  NEW  STRIP 

One  year  ago.  Curly  Kayoe 
came  into  the  comic  strip  pic¬ 
ture.  And  ever  since  then  his 
popularity  has  grown  hy  leaps 
and  bound.s.  So  .  .  .  Sam  Left 
hag  decided  to  give  Curly  his 
well-justified  '^first  place”  as 
chief  character  of  the  Joe  Jinks 
strip. 

Under  the  new  title  of  CURLY 
KAYOE.  the  strip  will  contain 
fresh  human  interest,  humor, 
top-flight  continuity  and,  of 
course,  it  will  have  the  same 
universal  appeal  to  all  sport 
fans.  And  Joe  Jinks  will  stUl 
be  in  there  pitching  all  the 
time. 

As  Lee  B.  Wood ,  execnthre 
editor  of  the  N.  Y.  World- 
Telegram  says,  “It’s  one  of  the 
best  on  the  market.” 

Yes,  ”one  of  the  best  on  the 
market”  and  someone  new  has 
been  added — 

CURLY  KAYOE 

For  territory  and  rates 
wire  or  write 

FEATU  R  E  g 
SYNDICATE 

no  EAST  42nd  street, 
■NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y  t 
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MB  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. ) 
Timet,  has  been  discharged  from 
the  Army  after  nearly  four 
years’  service  and  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  BuSblo  where 
he  will  re-^ter  the  public  re* 
latlons  businats.  He  served  as 
press  chief  in  the  Camp  Lee, 
Va.,  public  relations  oAm  and 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Lee 
Traveller. 

Amta  M.  McIubnnct  hat  been 
honorably  discharged  from  foe 
Wact  and  has  returned  to  her 
r^rtorial  Job  on  foe  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

Phil  Rinallo  has  returned  to 
the  sports  department  of  the 
Courier-Express  after  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army. 

Al«c  Watson,  absent  from 
Buffalo  for  several  years,  has 
returned  to  the  copy  desk  of  foe 
Courier-Express. 

Charux  Bajley  has  left  foe 
Courier-Express  sports  sUff  to 
go  with  WXBR,  Courier-bpress 
radio  station,  as  sports  an- 
noimcer.  Jack  O'Connor  has 
been  transferred  from  foe 
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paper’s  sports  department  to 
the  art  department. 

Jamks  Matthews,  son  of  Edi¬ 
tor  Burrows  Matthews  of  foe 
Courier-Express,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Army  and  Is  now 
a  staff  photographer  on  the 
paper. 

Joe  Alu  has  returned  to  the 
sports  staff  of  foe  Coiu1er-Bz- 
press  after  more  than  three 
years  as  a  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
combat  correspondent. 

CoL.  Allen  J,  Grefr,  Buffalo 
News  military  analyst,  was 
guest  speaker  recently  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  celebrating  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Second  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  in  that  city. 

Joe  Haktfneh,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army  after 
more  than  two  years’  service, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
publicity  for  WBEN,  foe  Buffalo 
News  radio  station.  He  was 
formerly  radio  editor  of  foe 
News,  a  post  now  held  by  Jm 
Tranter. 

Mn.TON  B.  Neuss,  managing 
editor  of  the  Metropolitan  News 
Service,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  has 
been  honorably  discharged  from 
Army  Ground  Forces.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  Sunday  Call,  Star 
Eagle,  Ledger,  and  publisher  of 
the  Scholastic  SpoHs  Digest. 

Alsert  Fulling  Is  back  to  the 
city  desk  of  the  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  Union  City,  N.  J.,  after 
Army  service.  Reporter  Hfnry 
Genschel  is  also  back  from 
service. 

John  Roebuck  has  been 
named  to  foe  Jersey  City  re¬ 
porting  staff  of  the  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He 
served  on  Army  newspapers  in 
the  European  theater. 

Nils  A.  Lennartbon,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  city  staff  when  he  en¬ 
tered  military  service  in  1943, 
has  been  named  assistant  pub¬ 
licity  manager  of  the  Maine 
C^tral  Railroad  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Portland. 

Richard  Dotle  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald-Express-Sun- 
day  Telegram  has  received  his 
discharge  from  foe  Army  and 
been  assigned  to  the  Sunday 
Telegram  staff. 

Paul  Barton  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Marine  Corps 
after  Sve  years’  service  in  this 
country  and  in  foe  Pacific.  He 
was  on  foe  city  staff  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
when  he  enlisted. 

Warren  Cooke,  formerly  on 
the  city  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
Americon,  has  been  released 
after  two  years’  service  in  the 
Army. 

John  P.  Greblunas,  former 
court  reporter  for  foe  American 
and  Republican,  has  returned 
from  service  with  the  Army  In 
Italy,  Prance  and  Germany  and 
expects  to  be  discharged  soon. 

Jack  Brody,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveller  rewrite  man,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Army  duties  in 
Europe  to  resume  his  work  at 
the  paper.  Also  back  to  re¬ 
write  duties  with  the  Traveller 
following  military  service  in 
ETO  is  William  Schofield. 

Harry  Prieoanberg,  Traveller 
reporter  and  a  Coast  Guard 


lieutenant  colonel  during  foe 
war,  has  returned  to  his  Job. 
Charles  Ashley,  rewrite  man, 
has  taken  over  direction  of  a 
radio  program  titled  “Names  in 
the  News.’’ 

CllORDON  Simpson,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  reporter,  is  back  with  that 
paper  after  Army  service  in 
England.  Other  Herald  edi¬ 
torial  room  employes  back  from 
colors  are  Robert  Graham,  re¬ 
porter,  with  Army  service  in 
Europe;  Julian  Carpenter,  pho¬ 
tographer,  with  Army  service 
in  India,  and  Donald  Ross,  re¬ 
porter,  ex-Marine. 

Lesi.ie  Jones,  Herald  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  recuperated  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  an  eye  operation 
to  resume  his  work. 

Alice  Eamss,  veteran  federal 
court  reporter  for  the  Herald, 
has  retired  from  newspaper 
work. 

Back  from  service  to  the 
Boston  Post  are  Joseph  Lynch, 
photographer,  from  Signal 
Corps  service  in  Europe;  Lee 
Campbell,  copydeskman,  from 
Navy;  Peter  Donnelly,  report¬ 
er,  from  15th  Air  Force;  Top- 
LnFE  Sawyer,  news  desman, 
from  the  AAF  in  England; 
Ralph  Harber,  desk  editor,  from 
Alaska,  and  Clark  Nichols, 
district  reporter,  from  AAF. 

John  Mannion,  Post  reporter, 
is  handling  publicity  for  Gov. 
Maurice  J.  Tobin's  committee 
which  seeks  to  make  Boston  the 
future  home  of  the  UN. 

Joseph  I.  Gradel  and  Albert 
Goldbeck  have  returned  to  foe 
library  staff  of  foe  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  after  military  ser^ce. 

George  Rdcly,  from  foe  Army, 
and  Fred  Ready  and  John  Ma¬ 
lone,  from  foe  Navy,  have  re¬ 
turned  to  foe  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Tom  Lovett,  former  sports- 
writer  for  the  defunct  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger,  has  emerged  from 
military  service  to  Join  his  old 
boss.  Bill  Brandt,  now  in  radio. 


reporter,  was  amiolnted  S 
editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
press,  on  his  return  from  thrM 
years’  service  in  the  Army  S 
months  of  which  was  smbi 
overseas  as  a  Military  (3oven> 
ment  officer. 


Other  members  of  the  Ee- 
press  staff  back  from  aervk* 
are  Ben  Kizer,  editorial  ai£> 
tant,  discharged  from  the  Navy 
and  William  Shively,  phot£ 
rapher,  an  Army  veteran, 
ert  Connolly,  who  served  at  i 
captain  in  the  Signal  CJona 
Joined  the  staff  as  a  repoitir. 

Hal  McFarland,  having  fia* 
ished  foe  requlr^  course  of 
study  In  four  years  with  ths 
U.  S.  Army  and  foe  8fo  Ah 
Force,  has  graduated  to  win 
editor  of  the  Athens  (O.)  Mte 
senger  after  a  short  stretfo  « 
writer  for  Lowry  Field,  Denvw 
Colo.  Air  Force  history. 

Three  Canton  ( O. )  Repoii- 
tory  employes  have  resumed 
their  newspaper  Jobs  followias 
service  in  the  armed  foicei 
Clarence  W.  Allman,  who 
served  in  foe  Navy,  has  rr 
sumed  his  position  as  ad-settn, 
Stanley  Miller,  Army,  has  iw 
turned  to  his  Job  as  llnoiy^ 
operator. 


Walter  Byers,  who  served  8 
months  in  England  and  Europe, 
has  resumed  his  Job  in  the  nu^ 
ing  room. 


Arthur  Robinson,  Coluiabw 
(O.)  Citizen  columnist,  has  rr 
signed  from  the  newspaper  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  radio 
work  with  station  WUKC 


Alice  R.  Peter,  church  edlter 
of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  hai 
retired  after  35  years  of  serr 
ice.  She  Joined  foe  staff  in 
1901,  fresh  out  of  business  oi^ 
lege,  and  remained  until  1813. 
She  returned  in  1923  and  hot 
edited  the  <fourch  page  aad 
AViitten  obituaries  conunoasly 
since  that  time. 


(Continued  on  page  54) 


ladies! 


“We  aim  to  please  the  ladies”  ohould  l>e  the 
motto  of  every  up-to-date  oewepaper.  We 
offer  first  claM  features  exclusively  for 
women,  prepared  by  women  who  are  experts 
in  their  fields. 

FASHIONS...  BEAUTY...  ETIOUETTE... 
F00D...HEALTH...HEART  AFFAIRS... 
CHILD  TRAININfi ...  DECORATIJMG... 

HUME  and  practically  every  other  subject 
in  which  the  modern  woman  is  interested. 

for  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE  or  WIRE  I 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  si/U-mL 
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INTERTYFES  or*  mod*  for  tho  skillod  hands  of  oporators,  mon  who 
wovM  Immodkitoly  dotoci  any  saoMco  of  quality.  Thoy  oro  also  mado 
by  skillod  hands— by  tho  hands  of  mon  who  tako  painstaking  prido 

So  although  tho  first  post¬ 


in  tho  cofitinvod  porfoction  of  thoir  work.  • 

war  Intortypos  aro  on  tho  markot,  thoro  wilt  bo  no  sub-standard  Intor- 
typos  rushod  through  imporfoct  ahood  of  thno.  Intortypo  will  novor 
compromiso  with  quality  for  tho  sako  of  oorly  solos.  Intortypo,  Brooklyn 
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Robert  Maltby  has  rejoined 
the  staff  of  the  Dayton  ( O. ) 
Herald  as  police  reporter.  He 
entered  the  Army  in  March, 
1941  and  was  a.ssigned  to  the 
57th  signal  battalion.  He  served 
30  months  in  Africa,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hoi* 
land  and  Belgium. 

William  Bland,  after  12  years 
on  California  newspapers  and 
later  in  the  armed  services,  is 
back  in  Cincinnati,  reporting 
for  the  Enquirer. 

Robert  W,  Bloom  has  re¬ 
turned  to  cover  politics  and  the 
State  House  for  the  Indian- 
apolit  (Ind.)  Timet  after  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  armed  services  in 
the  European  theater  for  more 
than  two  years. 

Reginald  S.  Jackson,  former 
staff  member  of  the  Toledo 
(O.)  News-Bee  and  before  en¬ 
tering  service  in  publicity  work 
in  Toledo,  has  come  out  of  the 
Army  and  joined  Flournoy  and 
Gibbs,  public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  firm  of  Toledo. 

James  Sloan  returned  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  newsroom  last 
week  after  14  months  abroad 
as  a  foreign  correspondent  with 
the  Tribune’s  London  bureau. 
His  spot  in  London  was  taken 
by  Ward  Walker,  a  member  of 
the  Tribune’s  local  reportorial 
staff  prior  to  military  service 
as  a  Marine  combat  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Joe  Dommershausen  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Madison.  Wis..  after  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Army.  A 
member  of  the  sports  staff,  he 
will  resume  featuring  suburban 
sports  through  the  southern  part 
of  Wisconsin. 

Harold  E.  McClelland,  state 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  has  begun  hit  29rd 
year  with  that  newspaper. 

FRtB  G.  Haeuser,  financial 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  prior  to  his  entry  into 
Naval  service  in  late  1942.  is 
now  on  terminal  leave  and  is 
resuming  his  former  duties. 

Charles  E.  Huston,  after 
AAF  service  in  ETO,  has  joined 
the  Milwaukee  AP  bureau.  He 
is  the  son  of  Vern  Huston,  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
copydesk.  Since  his  return  re¬ 
cently  he  was  on  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  staff  and  previously 
had  done  work  for  the  AP. 

Quintus  Wilson,  St.  Paul 
( Minn. )  Pioneer  Press  assistant 
telegraph  and  news  editor,  has 
completed  a  book  on  “Military 
Censorship  in  the  Civil  War.” 

Don  Durst,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  has  been  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  from  the  Army 
after  nearly  two  years’  service. 
He  expects  to  return  to  the 
daily’s  staff  after  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Ben  East,  veteran  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Booth  newspapers 
of  Midiigan,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
Outdoor  Life  magazine. 

John  Rose,  back  from  service 


NEWSMEN  RETURN  FROM  EUROPE 

Raturniag  homa  lost  waak  horn  assignmanta  in  Europa  ora.  L  to  r.. 
losaph  Barnaa.  Naw  York  Harold  Tribuna  foaign  aditor:  Glann 
Navilla.  Naw  York  DoHy  Mirror  axacutiva  aditor.  and  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  Columbia  Broodcosting  Compony  Europaan  managar. 


with  the  Navy  as  a  communica¬ 
tions  and  deck  officer,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  U.P.  in  Detroit.  Be¬ 
fore  the  tour  in  the  Navy.  Rose 
was  employed  in  the  Des  Moines 
bureau  of  the  press  service. 

Doris  Klein,  formerly  with 
the  City  News  Bureau,  Chicago, 
is  employed  by  the  U.P.  in  De¬ 
troit.  She  is  on  the  police  run. 

George  Zarry,  formerly  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  joined  the  U.P.  After  a 
few  weeks  in  the  Detroit  bu¬ 
reau.  he  is  to  open  a  new  bu¬ 
reau  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Douglas  E.  Bean,  former 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  newspaper¬ 
man  and  at  one  time  a  St.  Louis 
Cardinals’  baseball  official,  has 
been  named  state  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  American  Legion 
in  Idaho,  whioh  includes  the 
editorship  of  the  Idaho  State 
Legionnaire.  He  assumes  his 
new  duties  Jan.  1. 

Mack  Corbett,  Utah  news¬ 
paperman.  has  been  named  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  region 
four  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  served  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  in  Utah  and 
prior  to  that  time  was  public 
relations  director  for  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Arms  Company  in  Salt 
Luke  City.  He  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Deseret  Newt  for  13 
years. 

’Three  employes  of  the  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont. )  Star  scored  successes 
in  municipal  elections  last 
week.  Thomas  R.  Brophy,  re¬ 
porter  and  former  columnist, 
and  Gordon  B.  Ellis,  linotype 
operator,  defeated  four  other 
candidates  for  two  Windsor 
board  of  control  seats.  At  Sar¬ 
nia,  Ont.,  Maurice  jEmRiEs, 
chief  of  the  Star’s  news  bu¬ 
reau  there  for  many  years,  was 
re-elected  to  City  Council. 

L.  Key  Hartsook  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  financial  desk  of 
the  Portland  Journal  after  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Coast  Guard  since 
1942.  Another  former  Journal 
marine  editor  to  return  is  Jack 


Spelding.  who  was  an  Army 
major.  Walter  Hilbruner,  of 
the  Air  Forces,  received  his 
discharge  from  Gowen  Field. 
Boise.  Ida.,  and  returned  to  his 
position  as  assistant  city  ^itor. 
Paul  Keller  has  returned  from 
a  year  with  the  OWI.  mostly  in 
India,  and  resumed  his  work  as 
an  editorial  artist. 

Malcom  Epley,  managing 
editor  of  the  Ki.amath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald-News,  and  Mrs. 
Epley  are  the  parents  of  a  third 
daughter.  Mrs.  Epley  was  with 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
newspaper  before  their  mar¬ 
riage. 


Delbert  Hawkins,  after  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Signal  Corps  since 
1942,  has  returned  to  his  old 
job  as  news  editor  of  the  Hills¬ 
boro  (Ore.)  Argus. 

Larry  Quille,  former  news¬ 
paperman  of  La  Grande,  Ore., 
returned  for  a  visit  after  four 
years  of  imprisonment  in  China 
and  Japan.  He  was  a  civilian 
worker  on  Wake  Island  when 
it  was  captured  by  the  Japs. 

Marshall  Dana,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Port¬ 
land  ( Ore. )  Journal,  and 
William  Tugman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register  -  Guard,  were  main 
speakers  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Oregon  Coast  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Ralph  F.  Stuller,  head  of  the 
Linfield  College  journalism  de¬ 
partment  at  McMinnville,  Ore., 
for  eight  years  and  former  edi¬ 
torial  staff  writer  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  partnership  interest 
of  H.  A.  Young  in  the  Coquille 
( Ore. )  Sentinel.  Mrs.  Marian 
Grimes  retains  her  co-owner¬ 
ship  of  the  paper. 

Kenneth  F.  Madden,  formerly 
with  the  Portland  Journal  news 
staff  and  recently  discharged  as 
a  Liberator  bomber  pilot,  and 
Mrs.  Madden  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  their  first  child. 

George  Hoerner.  editorial  ar¬ 
tist  for  the  Portland  Journal. 


and  Mrs.  Hoerner  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  born  in 
Texas  the  day  Hoerner  received 
his  discharge  from  the  Army. 
He  returns  to  the  Journal  Jan.  1, 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  edi¬ 
torial  workers  recently  returned 
from  the  armed  forces  include 
Walt  Rue,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Pat  Page,  former  copy 
deskman  reassigned  to  picturer, 
Ken  Harris,  named  acting  chief 
of  photographers  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Art  French,  currently 
on  leave;  Jim  Long,  copy  desk- 
man;  Clarence  Rote,  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  Robert  Ward,  re¬ 
porter. 

Sid  Copeland,  a  member  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel- 
ligencer  editorial  staff  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  with  Time 
magazine.  Currently  in  Lo« 
Angeles  for  a  month  of  indoc¬ 
trination,  he  will  become  chief 
of  Time’s  Seattle  bureau. 


Dennis  Spellecy,  having 
.served  with  the  Navy,  is  back 
at  his  old  desk  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Spokane 
( Wash. )  Spokesman-Review. 

Gordon  Coe,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has 
returned  to  his  duties  in  the 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle  editorial  department. 

William  H.  Newton,  China 
correspondent  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance, 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
medal  for  meritorious  service 
while  on  a  special  mission  to 
Tokyo  at  the  time  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  surrender.  A  former 
Scripps-Howard  reporter  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  he  served  in  both 
the  European  and  Pacific  thea¬ 
ters  of  operation  before  being 
honorably  discharged. 

Frank  A.  Whiteley,  Military 
Intelligence  Service,  War  De¬ 
partment  General  Staff,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  been  relieved 
from  active  duty.  Before  en¬ 
tering  the  Army,  he  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  for  the  Wine 
Institute  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 
City.  He  was  formerly  AP  staff 
member  in  San  Francisco  and 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  of  McClatchey  News¬ 
papers. 

Frank  Tremaine,  U.P.  war  cor 
respondent,  who  has  been  on  va¬ 
cation  in  this ,  couatr^fi^low- 
ing  service  in  Tol^oF  hi9  re¬ 
joined  the  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau. 

WfUiARD  Eberhart,  Seattle 
bureau  manager  for  U.P.,  has 
reported  to  Honolulu,  where  he 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
there,  replacing  William  F. 
Tyree,  who  will  return  to  the 
United  States  for  reassignment 

George  McWilliams,  INS  war 
correspondent  who  saw  service 
in  the  Aleutians,  Guam,  Oki¬ 
nawa,  Tokyo  and  Shanghai,  has 
returned  to  San  Francisco. 

Alan  Jackson,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  Post-En¬ 
quirer  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  who 
was  loaned  to  INP  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has 
returned  to  the  Post-Enquirer 
staff.  He  saw  service  in  Italy. 
France,  and  the  Pacific. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Robinson  Soys 
Free  Enterprise 
!  Needs  Ad  Voice 

Current  labor  problems,  which 
have  nibbed  the  bloom  from  our 
postwar  dream  world,  have  em¬ 
phasized  adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  ’  s  new 
responsi- 
bilities  and  op- 
portuni- 
ties — “interpret¬ 
ing  and  defining 
the  American 
system”  of  econ¬ 
omy  —  William 
E.  Robinson, 
vicepresi- 
dent  and  busi- 1 
ness  manager  of  I 
the  New  York  \ 
Herald  Tribune, 

:  told  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Akron,  O.,  Tuesday. 

“niis  new  function  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  big  job,"  he  declared. 
“It's  a  four-front  campaign 
rather  than  a  consumer  cam¬ 
paign.  As  the  voice  of  the 
referee  —  management  —  you 
must  reconcile  the  interest  of 
the  four  major  elements  in  the 
American  economy.” 

Advertising,  he  urged,  should 
not  be  the  voice  of  capital,  but 
of  management.  The  public,  and 
the  four  groups  affecting  our 
I  economic  life,  he  said,  do  not 
clearly  understand  that  manage- ; 
j  ment  today  is  not  capital  but  the 
!  referee  and  “hired  hand”  of 
1  those  four  elements  “in  this  or¬ 
der:  (1)  the  customer,  (2)  the 
I  workers,  ( 3 )  the  stockholders, 
(4)  the  government.” 

“In  the  present  rash  of  strikes, 

]  all  assume  that  labor  and  man- 
I  agement  are  natural  adver- 
■  saries,”  he  explained.  "The 
I  labor-management  conference  in 
Washington  is  an  outstanding 
i  example.  That  conference  should 
I  be  between  capital,  labor,  con¬ 
sumers  and  government.  They 
are  the  parties  who  whack  up 
I  the  dollars.  If  capital  gets  too 
I  much,  labor,  the  customers  and 
government  suffer.  If  wages  are 
too  high,  it  comes  out  of  the  con¬ 
sumers'  pockets  in  the  price  of 
goods,  out  of  the  taxes  on  profits, 
or  out  of  the  capital." 

Advertising  currently  has  the 
job  of  convincing  the  public  and 
worker  that  capital  also  is  en¬ 
titled  to  its  share.  Robinson 
stated. 

And  to  aid  management  in  its 
Job  as  referee,  he  amplified,  ad¬ 
vertising  must  be  management’s 
“guide  and  his  voice.  As  his 
guide  you  must  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  through  your  research 
departments  for  providing  man¬ 
agement  with  a  continuing,  ac¬ 
curate  appraisal  of  the  trend  of 
opinion  in  all  the  four  elements 
he  must  serve.  You  must  be 
his  voice  in  interpreting  the 
American  economy  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  your  business  to  all 
four.  Since  he  cannot  operate 
without  a  basic  set  of  principles 
or  a  philosophy  which  will  be 
the  common  ground  on  which  all 
four  sides  must  agree,  you  have 
the  responsibility  for  interpret- 
that  set  of  principles  .  .  . 
known  as  the  free  enterprise 
system.” 


-FROM  REPORT  OF  SURVEY  BY  PUBLICATION  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


A  survey  of  the  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram's  Feature 
Parade  AAagazine  showed  that  96%  of  the  men  and  97% 
of  the  women  who  read  The  Sunday  Telegram  were  avid 
readers  of  this  popular  locally  edited  magazine  sectioni 

Publication  Research  Service,  of  Chicago,  made  the  survey 
in  October  1945  and  the  readership,  according  to  their  report, 
is  .  .  as  high  as  we  have  ever  obtained  for  any  similar 
section." 

Edited  by  local  people  for  local  people,  with  this  intense 
reader  interest  and  a  circulation  in  excess  of  90,000,  the 
Feature  Parade  Magazine  offen  advertisers  a  remarkable 
opportunity  to  cover  effectively  Worcester  and  the  Central 
AAassachusetts  area,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  most 
stable  markets  in  the  nation. 


r4TELEGRAN -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F Booth 

PAUL  BLOCKaruJ  ASSOC  I  ATtS,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  54 

Bob  Srarpx  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  telephoto  lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  Cleveland  ofiSce 
of  NEA'Acme,  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau,  where  he  will 
serve  as  assistant  to  Frank 
Chapman. 

Larry  McManus  has  rejoined 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
staff  following  two  years'  serv¬ 
ice  In  the  Army.  He  was  Pa- 
dflc  editor  for  Yank  magazine. 

Stanuy  Swdtton,  formerly 
with  A.P.  at  Detroit,  has  Joined 
the  San  Francisco  bureau,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  going  on  foreign  as¬ 
signment  as  head  of  the  South¬ 
east  Asia  bureau,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Singapore.  While 
in  the  Army,  Swinton  served  on 
the  staff  of  Stars  A  Stripes. 

Harvky  Rockwell  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  San  Francisco  News 
following  two  years’  service 
with  the  Marines,  and  Richard 
Diaz  has  returned  to  the  local 
staff  after  three  years’  service 
in  the  Army. 

Robert  (“Pete”)  Lee,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  News,  is  the  father 
of  a  baby  girl,  Sandra,  bom 
Nov.  30.  Lee  recently  was  dis¬ 
charged  after  33  months’  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  armed  forces. 

Fred  Walker,  city  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
has  resigned.  His  successor  is 
Charles  Pierce,  former  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 

Phil  Dickimbon  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  the 
Sacramento  bureau  staff  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Merced 
iCal.)  Sun-Stor  for  five  years. 

WtUAM  J.  Rogers,  World 
War  I  and  II  veteran,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  news  staff  of  the 
Stockton  ( CaL )  Record  after 
serving  in  Washington,  O.  C., 
three  years  with  Army  Service 
Forces. 

Sheldon  Davis,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Stockton  Record,  is 
convalescing  from  an  illness 
that  has  kept  him  from  his  desk 
for  a  month. 

James  A.  Guston,  formerly 
reporter  and  editorial  staff 

Helpful  Editor 
Builds  Up  Story 

James  F.  Haas,  editor  of  the 
Shenondoch  (Pa.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  passed  a  week  in  New  York 
City  recently  making  detailed 
arrangements  for  special  cover¬ 
age  of  the  launching  of  a  Medal 
of  Honor  destroyer,  named  for 
Anthony  Damato,  onetime 
Herald  carrier  boy. 

While  working  out  his  own 
aystmn  foe  beatinR  deadlines 
bade  bomhk  Haas  tipped  off  wire 
service  reporters  to,  the  human 
interest  an^es  of  the  story  and 
it  receivea  nationwide  play. 
Haas  was  on  the  rewrite  bidtery 
of  City  News  in  New  York  prior 
to  becoming  managing  editor  of 
the  HeiaM  in  1936.  He  sue* 
oeeded  i^  late  Cha^  T, 
Straughn  as  Mimr  in  1942. 


member  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  has  been  relieved 
from  active  duty  with  Military 
Intelligence  Service,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

C.  Dan  Crumley,  former 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  re¬ 
porter  and  copyreader,  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  ^e  Navy  and  has 
joined  the  U.P.  Following  a 
short  tenure  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau,  he  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Phoenix  bureau 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

Carl  Cooper  has  returned  to 
the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  after  serving  in 
England  with  the  U.  S.  Army. 

D.  L.  ("Doc”)  Hartley,  motion 
picture  editor  of  the  Star,  is 
in  Hollywood  getting  the  movie 
notes  first  hand. 

Vic  Wells,  for  eight  years 
city  editor  of  the  Hays  (Kan.) 
News,  has  accepted  position  as 
city  clerk  of  Hays.  He  will  be 
replaced  by  Rolph  Fairchild, 
former  journalism  Instructor  at 
Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College, 
who  has  just  been  discharged 
after  three  years’  AAF  service. 

Herschiel  Hunt,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Laredo 
(Tex.)  Times  and  more  recently 
on  the  staff  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times,  has  left 
the  latter  position  to  become 
editor  of  the  Texas  Legion 
News,  American  Legion  publi¬ 
cation,  at  Austin. 

William  E.  Keys,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  a  member 
of  the  AP  Austin  bureau,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  administration 
for  directorship  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  news  and  information  serv¬ 
ice.  Keys  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  and  later  was  a  reporter 
on  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press. 

Ben  Baines,  one-time  city 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  News, 
has  Joined  the  San  Antonio 
Light  as  rewrite  man  following 
return  from  overseas  Army 
service.  Frank  Laro  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Light  rewrite 
desk  from  Army  service. 

Others  back  on  the  paper  are 

E.  H.  Elmendort  and  Frank 
Burkhalter,  copydesk.  George 
Wright,  formerly  in  Light 
sports,  has  resigned  and  joined 
tlM  Houston  Press. 

Frank  Gibler,  reporter;  Jesse 
Reed  and  Jean  Worth,  copy- 
desk,  have  left  the  Light.  Fred 
T.  Prado,  veteran  Light  staff 
artist,  has  resigned  to  work  for 
himself. 

Henry  Lawrence,  formerly  of 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News- 
Globe,  is  a  recent  addition  to 
the  San  Antonio  Express  re- 
portorial  department. 

Clarence  Weikel  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Antonio  Express. 

Dick  Tarpley,  formerly  on 
Steffi  of  the  Wiokila  FoUe  CXe«.) 
Uncord  Maws  and  Edlnlmrg 
VaUey  Review,  is  out  of  the 
Army  after  service  including 
31  months  overseas. 

Rah  Wright,  recent  Univer- 
si^  of  Texas  graduate,  has 
joined  the  society  staff  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex)  State-Tele- 


EXECUTIVES  CONFER  IN  ST.  PAUL 

Discussing  public  opinion  at  a  recent  meeting  sponsored  by  tk« 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press,  during  which  the  ANPA's  pr*. 
sentation.  "Industry  and  Public  OpinioxL**  was  ieattued.  ore  L  to  r. 
Harold  Shugard.  acting  general  manager,  SL  Paul  Dispatch  4 
Pioneer  Press;  T.  A.  Phillips  president,  Minnesota  Mutual  Liie  laser 
once  '.Co.:  L  L  PerriiL  ad  manager.  Northern  Pacific  Railway; 
Herbert  L  Lewis,  executive  editor.  Dispotch  &  Pioneer  Press. 


Ut>8HUR  Vincent,  financial 


editor  of  the  Star-Telegram  and 
an  editorial  employe  of  the 
paper  almost  25  years,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  suffer¬ 
ing  a  severe  fall  at  his  home 
and  remaining  in  an  unconscious 
condition  18  days. 

Richard  E.  ’Thompson,  former 
Navy  photographer’s  mate  who 
served  with  the  Fleet  Motion 
Picture  Office  and  the  joint  in¬ 
telligence  staff  in  the  Pacific, 
has  returned  to  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  photo-engraving  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  Bon,  Stanley  Ray,  was  born 
Nov.  25  to  George  ’I.  Farnes. 
reporter  for  the  Fort  Worth 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Farnes. 

Mrs.  Elna  Masiran,  formerly 
of  Houston,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Valley 
Review  as  city  news  reporter. 
She  served  in  the  WAC  for  14 
months,  attached  to  the  Signal 
Corps  as  radio  operator. 

A  guide  to  New  Orleans' 
famed  eating  establishments, 
“Dining  in  New  Orleans,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Merlin  Kennedy  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  Bormon  House,  New 
Orleans. 

Ralph  Stone  Smith,  New  Or¬ 
leans  newspaperman,  has  been 
appointed  publicity  director  and 
part-time  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Ohio  University.  He  has 
been  employed  the  past  few 
months  on  the  copydesk  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item  while  on  ter¬ 
minal  leave  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Hal  TRnaLE,  back  from  a  22- 
month  tour  of  duty  as  a  Naval 
Reserve  officer,  has  resumed  his 
coverage  of  city  government  ac¬ 
tivities  as  a  Charlotte  (N.  C. ) 
Observer  staff  writer. 

Robert  F.  Maloney  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Spartansburg  ( S.  C. ) 
Herald  Journal  to  be  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Weekly  Beaufort 
(N.  C.)  News. 

John  Q.  Thomas,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.) 
Times  for.  the  past  ten  years, 
has  bMO.  elected  acting  secre¬ 
tary  of  me  Wilson  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


With  The  Colors 

JOE  C.  BROWN,  publisher  oi 
the  Redmond  (Ore.)  Spokes¬ 
man  and  captain  of  the  Nayy 
tanker  Susquehanna,  has  b«ra 
commended  with  his  ship  lor 
services  for  the  sub-area  pe¬ 
troleum  officer.  New  Guinea,  ot 
the  Army  forces  of  the  Pacific. 

Paul  J.  Deutschmann,  for 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Eugeu 
( Ore. )  Register-Guard,  is  the 
new  editor  of  the  Naha  News, 
mimeographed  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  HQ  62nd  General 
Depot  on  Okinawx 
Lt.  Charles  Blackman,  gen- 
eral  assignment  reporter  now 
on  service  leave  from  the  Kaa- 
saz  City  (Mo.)  Star,  has  been 
assigned  as  public  relations  of- 
ficer  for  the  air  transport  com¬ 
mand  in  Paris. 

Staff  Sct.  Robert  L.  Moori, 
with  the  AP  in  Richmond,  Va, 
before  entering  the  Army,  it- 
cently  was  awarded  the  Broue 
Star  for  service  as  a  militaiy 
writer  in  the  MTO. 

William  C.  Lassiter,  naval 
reserve  officer  and  part  owner 
of  the  Smithfield  (NTc.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  received  a  promotion  to 
lieutenant  commander. 

Harold  Burson,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Memphis  (Tena) 
Commercial  Appeal  editorial 
department,  is  one  of  two  ear 
listed  men  who  are  explalniaf 
the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trial 
to  American  soldiers  and  sailon 
in  daily  15-minute  broadcast! 
for  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Network.  He  formerly  edited 
the  “News  Bulletin”  for  tht 
15th  Army. 

Ben  W.  DuBose,  former  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employe  and  now  a 
member  ot  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine,  has  become  the  father  of  a 
son,  Ben  W.  DuBose  III,  bora 
recently  at  Richmond,  Cal. 

Robert  W,  Wood,  former  CM- 
cago  Tribune  aviation  editor, 
who  has  been  a  commander  hi 
the  Navy,  attached  to  Adm 
Nimitz’  staff,  has  been  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  captain. 

LISNlRifer  Daceiiteer  IS,  1MI 


THE  FEaRUARY  S,  1944  ISSUE  OF 


EDITOI^  AND  PUBLISHER  CpNTAINED 
THE  GOSS  ADVERTISEMENT  SHOWN 
AT  THE  RIGHT.  IT  SAID  IN  PART:- 


COMES  ^ 


Whtn  th«  clouds 
»houi.n*  ,„o  rej 
•>™<K)os  Bui  | 
■""insiKio,  *„!, 
left  ort 

'  PromisM  this  m 
»  publishers  wu 
>*«»*  We 

^  WBt 

®  «<»d  uie  in  . 


"‘Goss  promises  this  much 
THE  DAY  comes  pul^shers  will  ^  ^ 

have  better  presses  than  ever  be  | 

1' 

lore.  We  are  learning  many  things  \ 
—  in  our  “all-out”  war  production. 
They  will  be  put  to  good  use  in 
peacetime  production.” 


When 


turnon* 


^••ntino 


The  Press  of  the  Future  in  a  World  of  Color  — 
is  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise.  Now  in  actual 
service  in  the  pwess  room  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  Headliner,  embodying  the  very  latest  basic 
design  improvements,  allows  a  flexibility  of  color 
heretofore  unheard  of  for  newspaper  presses  .  .  . 
and  with  improved  printing  quality. 


•SHE  GO S FR I KTt IN P R E S S  CO. 

1838'  S. 'PAULXNib£STR£E^*  CHICAGO  R.  ILLINOIS 
'  # t?Sr  If  i  A  w 'Tm.  a  ho tme  o  .  lq  h  o  owI  i; n a  UJijH  d; 
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CmCULATION 


Sees  Need  for  Modern 
Moil  Room  Equipment 


SOBfX  of  the  problems  entailed  and  that  those  now  using  it  are 
in  erection  of  a  mail  room  placing  additional  orders, 
were  highlighted  by  Jasper  "My  summary  of  points  ’o 
Rison,  Louitville  Courier-Jour-  consider  in  building  a  new  mail 
■al  and  Times,  in  speaking  be-  room  would  therefore  be  the 
fore  the  Sou^em  Circulation  following: 

Managers  Association  meeting  “(1)  Your  presses  can  never 
recently  at  Chattanooga.  be  faster  than  your  mail  room; 

Ri^n  is  planning  a  new  msdl  in  other  words  a  mail  room 
room  for  the  Louisville  papers  must  keep  up  with  the  speed  of 
to  be  housed  in  a  new  ^.OOO,*  the  presses. 

000  building.  He  made  a  survey  “(2)  On  most  newspapers  mall 
of  layout  and  mechanical  rooms  must  be  synchronized  to 
equipment  used  by  newspapers  the  presses  and  we  have  no 
in  cities  of  comparable  size,  right  to  expect  to  synchronize 
Following  is  his  report:  more  expensive  equipment  and 

labor  to  the  mall  room. 

Need  lor  Correl^oa  ..(3,  whatever  type  of  ma- 

Tne  first  fact  that  the  survey  chine  you  use.  you  must  have  a 
*^'^***®«  was  that  with  one  ex-  sufficient  number  to  handle  the 
ception  so  far  as  we  were  able  msufimum  load  of  your  press 
to  ascertoin,  no  publisher  had  and  must  have  sufficient  man  j  . 

evw  built  a  mail  room  of  suf*  power  to  utilize  these  machnes.  Moody  to  Newton 
ficient  size  to  adequately  meet  “(4)  Preparatory  work  must  KEN  W.  MOODY,  formerly  cir- 
the  needs  of  that  department  invarably  be  done  on  dead  time.  culation  manager  of  the 
for  as  long  a  period  of  time  as  I  mean  by  that,  time  when  the  Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier 
the  building  he  erected  was  used  presses  are  not  running.  Neu>s,_  has  been  named  circula* 

as  a  newspaper  publishing  “Further  than  this  there  —  -  .  — ; 

plant.  little  to  add.  We  have  visited  Daily  News,  succeeding  Charles 

“The  second  and  most  aston-  »onie  .1—  ,.1 — 1-  1-  ”  ’--3^ 

ishing  fact  was  the  entire  lack  f***  country.  We  found  the  best  after  22  years  of  service. 

of  correlation  between  the  type  equipped  and  worst  equipped  do-  ^ . .  . 

of  equipment  used  and  the  num-  - i— *-1-  — k 

ber  of  man  seconds  required 

room  operation. 

‘In  addition  to  our  own  sur* 
vey.  we  engaged  layout  engin¬ 
eers  and  invited  the  outstand-  spect.” 
ing  vendors  of  conveyors  equip¬ 
ment  to  make  proposals  and  Newspaper  Prices 
suggptions.  After  these  pro-  THE  following  lettei 
posals  and  suggestions  and  our  tor  of  a  well-estal 
own  survey,  we  arrived  at  a  cago  suburban  weel 
*"®^“l*‘®ments  of  8.600  per,  dealing  with  co 
leet  directly  above  the  press  paper  prices,  came  t 
room  as  adequate  for 


Today  there  is  far  less  reading  Fullerton  sue. 
in  them  in  proportion  to  ad-  ceeds  William 
vertising  and  yet  at  a  higher  O.  Yarn  in  Bal- 
price,  “niere  is  nothing  to  stop  timore.  Yarn  ruuartea 
some  hot  weekly  stepping  into  moves  up  to  an  important  edi- 
big  cities  to  chew  a  good  hunk  torial  post  on  AP’s  Washingtn 
of  circulation  out  of  high  priced  staff,  after  six  years  in  Balh- 
dailies.”  more,  previous  to  which  he  wu 

The  above  is  not  a  serious  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
indictment,  but  it  represents  the  staff. 

apparent  thinking  of  some,  who  Fullerton  joined  the  staff  of 
may  feel  that  a  better  editorial  AP  in  Charleston  in  1929.  Ht 
product  is  essential  if  higher  later  served  three  years  on  ths 
newspaper  prices  are  to  be  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  bureau, 
accepted  by  the  reading  public,  then  returned  to  Charleston  11 

chief  of  bureau  in  1936.  He  wu 
born  in  Wellsburg,  W,  Ya.,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of 
West  Yirginia.  He  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Clarksburg  Telegram 
before  joining  the  AP. 

_  _ Mrs.  Evelyn' C.Coriett 

of  the  largest  plants  in  P.  Starrett,  who  has  retired  Mrs.  Evelyn  Craig  Corlett, 

. ^ ^  gj  mother  of  Robert  C.  Corlett 

_  .  ..  »•  Moody  was  formerly  with  the  president  of  the  Goss  PrintiM 

ing  approximately  the  same  job.  Mt.  Clemens  ( Mich. )  Monitor  Press  Company,  Chicago,  dM 

_ _  iiTMuricd  per  found  the  same  .spirit  pre-  Leader,  later  serving  with  the  at  her  home  in  Elmhurst,  IH. 

unit  of  circulation  for  the  mail  vailing  in  all  mail  rooms  that  Poughkeepsie  ( N.  Y. )  New 

- -  ‘the  trains  must  be  made’  and  Yorker. 

that  mailers  as  a  whole  live  up 

to  their  traditions  in  this  re-  Third  Youth  Forum 

The  third  annual  Youth 
Forum  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  discussed 
sdi-  problems  of  the  postwar  world 
'h  -  Dec.  1  In  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
ipa-  York.  The  forum  gathered  500 
ws-  delegates  from  about  50  New 
ten-  York  youth  groups  and  about 
iing  2,000  spectators.  Among  the 
the  adult  speakers  were  Brig.  Gen. 
re-  EmmettjO’Donnell,  B-29  bomber 

thur  W.  Wallander;  Capt.  Gray- 

newspapers  in  many  towns  to  a  Ybrk;  Coinmander'  A.  FTspring 
nickel  a  copy  and  the  presence  of  the  USS  Missouri;  Danny 

of  only  one  newspaper  in  a  Kaye,  stage,  screen  and  radio 

town  opens  up  the  way  for  week-  star:  Attorney  Louis  Nizer,  Babe 
ly  or  bi-weekly  journalism  and  Ruth,  and  Mirror  Managing  Edi- 
enterorise  A  nickel  a  copy  tor  Hinson  Stiles. 


FIGURES 
DON’T  LIE! 


But  are  your  linaxe  reports 
as  ACCURATE  and  UP-TO< 
DATE  as  they  should  be? 


-  - - -  pre-  tion  this  week. 

sent  needs  and  expansion  based  it  along  as  a 

on  the  experience  of  the  past  wind”  on  how  _  _ _  . .  ^  ^ 

Mventeen  years.  Further  than  acting  to  higher  retail  prices  for  leader;  Police  Commissioner  Ar- 
tnis  we  have  not  yet  completed  newspapers.  The  reader  writes:  thur  W.  Wallander;  Capt.  Gray- 
our  contracts  and  are  therefore  “The  increase  in  the  price  of  son  B.  Carter  of  the  USS  New 
not  able  to  announce  our  plans  -  .  — 

wito  regard  to  equipment  for 
either  mailing  or  loading. 

Scarcity  of  Now  Equipment 

“This  is  far  afield  from  my 
subject  but  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  due  to 
all  American  industry  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  work,  nothing 
new  In  the  way  of  mail  room 
equipment  that  may  have  been 
designed  during  the  interim  has 
yet  been  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

‘There 


Our  Service  solves  your  linage 
problems,  by  giving  yop  ac> 
curate  and  prompt  MONTH* 
LY  REPOR'TS  of  your  local 
and  national  advertising,  with 
breakdown  according  to  indb 
vidual  accounts  and  suas* 
mariaed  in  50  classificatioas. 

Our  constantly  growing  list  of 
satisfied  clients  (names  oa 
request)  is  your  guarantee 
we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 


isasi*^ 


'  when  you're  staying  at  The  Roosevelt! 

All  the  best  of  Manhattan  is  within  comfortable 
walking  distance  of  this  mid-town  hotel,  known 
for  Hilton  hospitality.  Rooms  with  Hath  from  $4.50. 


Without  obiination  on  your 
part  setd  for  full  informa¬ 
tion,  and  sample  reports. 


is,  1  understand,  a 
new  stuffing  machine  compara¬ 
tively  faster  than  any  stuffing 
machine  now  in  operation  else¬ 
where  being  used  on  the  Phtla- 
delphia  Inquirer.  But  this  ma¬ 
chine  has  not  yet  been  offered 
to  the  trade. 

"Bob  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  and  bis  brother  Joe 
have  invented  a  machine  for 
pasting  single  wrappers  which 
I  understand  is  being  prof- 
i^-thlv  used  by  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  having  large  mall  lists 


ADVERTISING 

LINAGE 

SERVICE 


Dssn  CsrpusUsr,  Gansrsl  Msnsfsr 
aUdison  Av«.  al  45tk  St.,  Nsw  York. 
Otbsr  HiltM  Hetals  (ncluda:  CMcago:  Ths  Stsvsns 
Dsyton:  Ths  Dayten-BMsiors 
Lot  Aottlat:  Tbs  Tows  Hoots 
C.  N.  HiMea,  Prssidsst 


(btahlMed  1*SS) 

230  W.  41st  St.,  New  York  1$ 


Aruba  refinery;  loading  lines  from  the  refinery  to  ocean-going  tankers. 


iDITOt  *  PUtLISHIR  for  OMVMkcr  II.  IMI 


A' 


In  marketing,  the  Jersey  company 
functions  primarily  as  a  supplier  of 
products  for  independent  business* 
men  to  sell.  Its  principal  products 
are  distributed  through  more  than 
20,000  individual  businesses.  Most 
of  these  are  independent  service 
stations;  the  rest  are  jobbers.These 
independent  and,  for  the  most  part, 
small  businessmen  are  so  vital  to 
the  conduct  of  Jersey’s  operations 
that  the  company  makes  every 
effort  to  see  that  they  stay  in  busi* 
ness  and  are  successful. 


STANDARD  DIL  DEVELDPMENT  COMPANY 

BAYWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


OftHATING  THt  ESSO  UStAKH  lASOItATOUtS 

Wkoto  Amotitm  OoH  tko  World's 
foromost  fotroloom  RMrercfc 


on  the  program  are:  real  estate 
and  us^-car  outlook;  telephone 
equipment  and  development; 
rates  and  rate  structures;  per* 
sonnel  —  staff  and  telephone; 
typography  and  merchandising 
revision. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of 


Waiting  for  Color 

Officials  of  Meiropolitaa 
Television.  Inc.,  owned  foiallr 
by  Bloomingdale's  and  Abf» 
ham  &  Straus.  New  Yorii  Qtf 
department  stores,  announced 
this  week  they  would  wait  iei 
the  development  of  color. 

The  firm's  applicotion  for  a 
commercial  television  Ueonas 
will  be  withdrawn,  it  nw 
stated,  because  “a  study  ei 
all  factors  compels  the  cm^ 
elusion  that  color  television  is  ^ 
the  ultimate  objective  for  pub. 
lie  service." 


Typography  Survey 
Finds  No  Set  Ideas 


Bt  Fnlix  S.  TowU 


PARISH  and  Pickett,  news-  5  on  5  type  size,  6  will  retain  make  it  possible  for  ANCAM 
paper  counsellors  of  Miami,  it  and  9  will  increase  the  face;  President  Lawrence  Amundson, 
recently  conducted  a  survey  on  reports  from  28  newspapers  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Daily  Ai^ 
newepaper  classified  typography  using  5V^%  on,  show  that  16  gu$-Leadtr,  to  address  the  new 
and  style.  A  questionnaire  was  are  in  favor  of  continuing  the  ly-formed  group.  President 
directed  to  147  papers.  present  size  while  4  will  in-  Amundson  will  travel  by  air  to 

The  survey  revealed  much  in-  crease  it;  25  newspapers  which  Boston  in  time  to  speak  at  the 
decision  among  managers  as  to  are  using  SVa  on  5V^,  report  that  Boston  meeting  wmeh  will  be 
what  course  to  follow  in  the  12  will  retain  the  present  face  under  the  direction  of  Paul  H. 
matter  of  format,  when  news-  while  3  will  effect  an  increase;  Fitchner,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
print  is  more  plentiful.  Al-  26  newspapers,  now  using  5Vi  THmes.  Anthony  T.  Powderly, 

though  many  reported  they  will  on  6,  stated  that  23  will  not  con-  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  *  - - - 

revert  completely  to  pre-war  aider  a  change  and  that  2  will  Chronicle,  is  chairman  of  the  ANCAM  Classified  Ai> 

styles,  a  representative  number  use  a  larger  size;  28  news-  program  committee,  and  C.  Ken-  vertlalne  Development  Prograa 
stated  that  wartime  expedien-  papers,  now  printing  6  on  6,  ad-  neth  Ward,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Committee  will  address  thi 
cles,  such  as  reduced  type  faces,  vised  that  21  will  continue  the  Couront,  is  chairman  of  attend-  meeting  on  this  committee. 
9-column  makeup,  bobbed  date-  use  of  this  size  and  that  3  will  ance.  Earl  M.  Dempsey,  Boston  A  highlight  of  the  Bostoa 
lines,  white  space  and  display  introduce  a  larger  face.  The  ( Mass. )  HenM-Traveler,  la  in  meeting  will  be  the  discosilaa 
fonts  will  be  continued.  discrepancies  in  totals  repre-  charge  of  entertainment.  of  formulating  a  regional  groop, 

Plans  for  9-CoL  Makeup  newspapers  which  were  Powderly  has  announced  that  as  a  constituted  bo^.  For  ths 

Of  the  43  newsnaners  usins  answer  representatives  of  the  real  es-  p  a  s  t  12  years,  managm 

a  9-column  format*  18  manair*  question.  tete  profession,  the  automotive  throughout  New  York  and  ths 

Srs  irtaW  format  18  manag  .  „  .  industry  and  naUonal  manufac-  New  England  states  have  hsH 

tinued*  10  advis^  it  wmild°he  Problems  for  Meetmgs  turers,  will  outline  the  role  this  mid-winter  maeti^  A 

dropD^  for  the  former  ^eol-  THE  many  problems  of  news-  newspaper  clai^fled  advertis-  committee  has  ^n  appoinM 
limn  style'  and  15  manasers  paper  classified  advertising  ing  can  and  will  play  in  the  fu-  to  explore  the  desirability  tod 
were  “awaiting  further  dewW  will  be  the  subject  of  discus-  ture.  Reconversion  subjects  posslbiUta  of  incorporatbf 
ment  comnetitlon  etc »  sion  at  forthcoming  regional  concerning  management  and  neighboring  states  In  the  groop; 

The  41  newsnaners  which  meetings  of  managers.  The  operation,  sales  and  sales  meth-  the  creation  of  a  consUtutloii; 
had  eliminated  claSifled  dU-  Southeastern  Classified  Adver-  ods,  exploitation  and  promo-  election  of  officers— and,  neesr 
play  were  divided  in  their  onin-  tiding  Managers  Association  will  tion,  and  a  “clinic  for  Individ-  a  change  of  name. 

lon^aT  to  relnS^lng  the  l^ger  convene  at  Charlotte.  N.  C..  ual  maladies"  have  been  in-  'Die  New  York  and  New  Enr 
tape  ^ere  were*22  m^M-  Jan.  3-5.  The  New  York  and  eluded  in  the  program.  Und  meeting  unlike  other  rf 

M-rwho  annniinc«vi  it  wo.  w  K,.  New  England  classified  manag-  Carroll  M.  Carroll,  of  the  gional  groups  is  an  open  meetiag 


DOING  TODAY’S 
JOBS  WELL 


A  fact  often  lost  sight  of:  "work¬ 
ing  for  posterity”  means  doing 
today’s  jobs  well .  .  .  Because  of 
their  high  quality,  Johnson  Inks 
have  long  proved  able  assistance 
in  the  production  of  printed 
matter  designed  to  last. 


EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITY 
COMIC  SUPPLEMENT  PRINTERS 
EstimoHs  D«fir*d! 


Long  established  comic  magazine  puUisher  requires  one  to 
two  million,  four-color,  24>page  tabloids  or  32-page  tab¬ 
loids  every  month.  Plates  or  mats  furnished. 

Paslra  taba  niana  ...  or  complete  printing  of  comic 
msgoMinet  which  require  cover  Printing  {four-color  out¬ 
ride,  one-color  intide)  and  saddle-stitch  bmding. 


Airport  termituls  all  over  this  nation  and  over  the  world 
are  again  thronged  with  people,  light  hearted  and  gay, 
hastening  home  in  swift  Sight  to  gleaming  hearthfires 
and  the  laughter  of  children  and  the  tinkle  of  bells  on 
the  evergreen  boughs. 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  EVERYONE 
.  .  .  and  a  thousand  glad  New  Years  to  come! 


ITS  been  a  long  time  since  the  last  real  Christmas. 

This  ont  we  can  celebrate  with  something  near  the 
old-time  joy.  True,  the  world  bears  scars  that  will  never 
heal.  To  millions,  something  has  gone  out  of  life  for¬ 
ever.  But  no  amount  of  human  sufiFering  can  dim  the 
star  that  shed  its  gracious  lustre  on  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Bringing  the  world  ever  closer  together  in  its  quest  for 
peace  is  the  airplane.  It  flies  just  as  quickly  from  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  hemisphere  on  missions  of  good  will  as  on 
missions  of  war.  Never  has  the  nation  or  the  world  stood 
to  gain  more  from  science  and  invention  than  it  does 
today  from  air  transportation. 


Air  Transport  Association,  131J  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N. 
Washington  9,  D.  C 

This  advtrtistwunt  is  sp^nsvnd  by  tht  nation’s  airlines  and  leading 
manufactmrers  in  the  aviation  industry 
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Hedda  Puts  Reporter 
Through  the  Hopper 


Freedom  Plonk 

Washington,  Doc.  1 1 — World- 
wido  fieodom  oi  communica¬ 
tion  was  headod  today  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  th#  1948  Republican 
platform,  by  reason  of  its  in¬ 
clusion  even  if  only  as  part 
of  this  single  sentence  in  the 
party's  "aims  and  purposes'* 
issued  by  House  Republicans 
as  guides  for  the  1946  off-year 
election:  "We  demand  open 
diplomacy,  at  home  and 
abroad  and  free  communica¬ 
tion  throughout  the  world." 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

WHEN  Hedda  Hopper  heard  that  H^^  Hopper 

Armour  &  Co.  had  relin*  Cwlu — ‘ 
quished  her  weekly  radio  time  actress, 
to  the  Metro*  ^ 

politan  Opera  — 

opening,  she  , 

caught  a  plane 
to  New  York, 
bought  a  $30,*  | 

000  ( or  there*  ! 

abouts )  chin*  I  ^ 

chilla  and  a  half 
dozen  millinery  i  |' 

creations  and  {  ^  ^ 

arrived  at  the  %  I  X 

opera  in  good  p 

enough  form  to 

grab  the  radio  „ _ 

interview  spot  M«>PP»r 

between  the  Mrs.  August  Bel* 
mont  and  Lily  Pons. 

At  least  that’s  her  story  of  .  -  -  -  „ 

how  and  why  she  came  to  New  when  he  was  an  extra.  Darling  b; 
York,  and  sufficiently  improb* 
able  to  take  its  proper  place 
with  other  tales  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  columnist. 

Intrigued,  we  got  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  6  p.m.  and,  equipped 
with  questions  about  how  she 
gets  12  to  30  items  a  day  for 
her  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  column,  what 
acting  she  has  done,  what  started 
her  writing  columns  and  how 
she  gets  her  scoops,  turned  up 
at  the  Hotel  Plaza. 

“If  you  think  you’re  going  to  ”*•. 
get  word  alone  with  me,  you’re  . 

an  optimist,”  greeted  Hedda.  as  .  * 
we  walked  in  on  a  cheerful  hub*  2,  ®  9 
bub  and  met,  among  others.  *“Ves . 

Mrs.  (Lawrence)  Tibbett,  Mr.  *  j , 

(Burgess)  Meredith,  Mrs.  En* 
glis-Jones.  Paulette  Cloddard,  *  ..'iL'  '  • 

Mr.  Dietz,  Mr.  (Howard)  Gins*  .J"*" 
burg.  .  .  .  gather  a 

“Sounds  like  the  Stork  Club,”  W^ered 
somebo^  said.  before  an 

...  I  get 

Conversation  About  Hats  cut  the 

"I’ll  put  your  coat  in  the  bed 
room,"  anounced  Hedda.  “Other* 
wise  when  you  leave  you’ll  get  , 
one  of  my  hats  instead.”  described 


"  ■  ■  ”  . .  T''  I’m  no  longer  a 

columnist.  I’m  back  as  an 
_;trrr3.  I  could  pack  for  a  trip 
around  the  world  in  an  hour, 
including  my  hats — all  but  my 
chinchilla  coat.” 

Conversation  swirled  away, 
and  when  it  focu.sed  on  Hedda 
again  the  subject  was  politics. 

“We  haven’t  got  peace,”  she 
was  saying  with  the  highstrung 
dynamism  that  is  her  charm. 

“and  while  I’m  an  old  woman  ^ 

I  don’t  want  to  go  out  until  Union  Officers  Added 

Washington  columnist  George  As  Libel  Defendants 
Dixon  had  come  in  and  coined  a  “The  Federal  Circuit  Court  of 
phrase  or  two  that  Hedda  said  Appeals  in  Chicago  has  ordered 
she’d  use.  “Let’s  face  it."  she  that  seven  officials  of  a  United 
told  him.  “I  don’t  know  how  to  Steel  Workers  of  America  ( CIO ) 
write.  I  only  know  the  people,  union  h>e  included  as  defendants 
“I  played  with  Clark  Gable  in  a  $1,000,000  libel  suit  brought 
”  I  by  the  Pullman-Standard  Car 
I  played  .  .  .”  Manufacturing  Co. 

Not  much  later:  “You  know  The  alleged  libel  occurred  in 
Frank  Case  said  the  first  play  he  the  union’s  paper,  the  Keel,  on 
ever  saw  in  New  York  was  at  the  Feb.  25,  1944,  in  an  article  which 
Empire?”  described  a  series  of  Pullman* 

“And  you  were  in  it?"  ban*  Standard  advertisements  as  falsi* 
tered  Grorge  maliciously.  fying  to  the  public  and  work* 

Finally  we  had  Hedda  alone —  ers  facts  concerning  its  earnings, 
almost.  Holding  that  union  officials 

“This  has  been  going  on  for  may  be  sued  as  individuals  for 
eight  days,”  she  announced,  damages  resulting  from  union 
“’They  didn’t  learn  I  was  in  town  activities,  court  said  “we  can* 
the  first  day.”  not  agree  that  such  charges  are 


The  System  for  Better  Type  Casting 

'These  typical  papers  have  sparkling,  easy  reading  Eye  Appeal 
because  they  use  the  MONOMELT  SYS'TEM  fc"  better  type  casting. 
It  assures,  publishers  of  crisp,  clean  type  to  make  their  papers  win  "top 
attention"  from  readers— and  hold  it!  Countless  other  alert  publishers, 
too,  have  discovered  that  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  in  their  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  eliminates  poor  printing  that  results  from  bad  typie. 

Do  you  want  to  improve  the  appiearance  of  your  newspaper  and  actually 
reduce  shop  costs  at  the  same  time.>  Then  write  today  for  complete 
information  about  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  for  better  type  casting. 
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STRENGTH  FROM  THE  SEA 


One  of  the  most  bombed  spots  on 
earth,  the  strategic  Mediterranean 
island  of  Malta  held  out  for  the 
Allies  because  its  strength  could  be 
renewed  from  the  sea. 

Through  enemy  mines  and  torpedo 
attacks,  war-painted  merchant  ships 
with  daring  crews  slipped  in  to  un¬ 
load  food  and  supplies — even  during 
bombing  raids!  Malta  and  other  vital 
bases  were  held  because  we  had  the  ships 
to  supply  them. 

Now  we  know,  that  even  our  own 
country  depends  on  its  merchant  fleets 


for  strength  in  both  war  and  peace. 
They  arc  the  power  behind  the  fist  of 
our  Army  and  Navy — and  the  seven- 
league  boots  that  can  cany  our  essen¬ 
tial  foreign  trade. 

The  great  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936* — and  the  needs  of  world-wide 
war — have  given  impetus  to  our  pri¬ 
vately  owned  merchant  marine,  sup¬ 
port  to  the  citizens  who  build  and 
man  it.  Let’s  be  sure  to  maintain  this 
priceless  national  asset! 

The  fine,  fast  ships  of  American 
Export  Lines  will  soon  again  take 


U.  S.  commerce — and  U.  S.  ideas 
and  friendship — to  lands  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  What  you  want  to  buy 
or  sell  abroad  will  determine  their  cargoes 
and  ports  of  call. 


*FROM  TtlE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1936; 
^'Necessary  Jor  the  national  defense  and  (our) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,”  is  a  merchant 
fleet  “corutructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personrul  .  .  .  owned 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens.” 


AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 
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was  one  of  the  rare  '‘scoops”  In 
modem  days  of  fast  reporting. 

“Hank’s”  enthusiasm  for  news 
reporting  and  writing,  guided 
by  the  highest  standards  and 
ideals,  was  catching.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  for  anyone  to 
woric  with  him  and  not  pick  up 
some  of  the  delightful  zest  he 
put  Into  ordinarily  routine  work. 
To  him,  the  news  report  never 
was  too  heavy  to  bear  a  slight 
touch  of  humor,  of  II***toes^ 
even 


If  It  were  only  one  para¬ 
graph  with  a  “quirk”  In  It. 
UP.’s  New  York  bureau  can 
confirm  that  Few  days  passed 
that  a  slight  touch  of  humor 
didn’t  come  out  of  “HBH,  SM.” 

Indeed,  he  would  have  seen  a 
quirk  In  the  story  that  he  went 
through  dangers  of  war  only  to 
retimi  home  to  death  In  pea« 
by  a  Long  Island  railroad  track. 

A  long  list  of  present  and  fo^ 
mer  United  Press  men  long  vdll 
remember  “Hank,"  either  by 
personal  contact  or  on  the  wire. 
Many,  like  myself,  will  feri  In¬ 
debted  to  “Hank”  for  that 
“teaching  streak”  through  which 
he  taught  them  virtually  every¬ 
thing  they  knew.  “Hank”  sent 
us  on  to  New  York.  Washington, 
Europe,  the  South  Pacific,  to 
better  places  everywhere. 

A  grmt  personal  loss  will  be 
felt  by  all  those  who  worked 
with  and  under  “Hank”  Henson. 
The  newspaper  profession  could 
use  a  great  many  more  men  like 
him,  who  would  unselflAly  put 
a^de  personal  gain  and  ambi¬ 
tions  to  devote  the  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  teach  raw  recruits. 

To  "Hank”  Henson,  a  copy  boy 
or  pony  editor  always  was  po¬ 
tentially  “a  great  newspaper¬ 
man.”  To  me,  “Hank”  Henson 
was  a  great  newspaperman. 

Damon  Runyon,  Jr. 
(General  Assignment) 
The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post. 


Clippings  sent  In  by  our  looid 
post  office  representatives  have 
demonstrated  how  generously 
editors  and  publishers  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  limited  space.  We 
are  very  gratefuL 

Joseph  A.  Connor, 

Regional  Director, 

7th  U.  S.  ClvU  Service 
Region. 

Can  Tass  Top  This? 

To  the  Editor: 

Nikolai  Baltlsky,  a  Soviet  pub¬ 
licist,  has  made  an  attack  on  the 
Associated  Press,  the  United 
Press  and  Reuters  as  agents  of 
capitalism  and  says  the  heads  of 
these  organizations  “palm  oft 
their  economic  expansion  on 
world  public  opinion  under  the 
label  of  a  struMle  for  Intemg- 
tional  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  capitallstle  AP,  U.P.  and 
Reuters  tell  their  enchained 
readers  exactly  what  Baltlsky 
says.  But  will  the  free  Russian 
press  tell  the  Muscovites  what 
American  newspapers  have  to 
answer?  Dunt  be  slUyovltch! 

The  capitalistic  AP’s  handi- 
capper  picked  Abiel  in  the  sixth 
at  Gulf  Stream  last  Tuesday. 

Abiel  won,  paying  $73.30  to 
Can  Tass  top  that? 

Jackson  Powm. 

New  York  City. 
m 

Henson  Tribute 

To  the  Editor: 

_  TTie  late  Henry  B.  Henson,  for- 

‘  1*re8s  - - - - - - - 

died  and  I  think  that  a  portion  of 

_ the  foods,  and  the  food  adver- 

I,  a  tising  should  slant  toward  his 
not  he-man  appetite,  and  to  thimder 


Always  Hungry 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  stick  my  ore 
in,  slanted  toward  the  Food  Edi- 


Nearly  every  man  knows  a 


Cleveland  bureau,  who 
Dec.  3  at  Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  type  of  “teacher”  boM,  a 
maker  of  newq>aper  men, 


worked  under  him. 

“Hank”  t _ I  _ _  _ _ r  -  _ 

the  Idea  of  teaching  the  profes-  with  a  good  smoke, 
sion  to  underling  members  of  his  C 
staff.  He  once  said  It  gave  him  lot 
real  pleasure  to  see  one  of  his  we 

former  bureau-ites  ( that’s  _ _ _ _ _  _  _  ... 

word  he  would  have  liked)  Just  a  snack,  but  a  good  square 


_  _  Give  him  meat,  potatoes 

seem^  imbued  with  and  apple  pie  wd  top  it  out 

Our  Mi^cemen  have  done  a 
of  eating  on  the  run,  and  If 
put  something  real  good  In 
cans,  they  will  still  enjoy,  not 


mored”  the  Lindberghs  In  Lon-  that  we  can  throw  in  our  ct 
don  expected  a  second  child,  and  eat  It  hot,  or  cold,  whei 
“Hank”  got  one  of  his  flash  ideas,  and  when,  we  want  it. 
made  a  telephone  call,  and  Lee  Myers, 

broke  the  story  In  Cleveland.  It  Toledo,  O. 


BEU  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


In  oddifion,  C  E  o^icet  ore  ^oco^ed  *n  alt  principal  cities 


GENERAL  B  ELECTRIC 


A  combined  achievement  of  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation  and  General  Electric  Company 


W.  C  JA(GE* 
Boston,  Moss. 

1 40  Federal  St.  ^ 

J  M  COMER 
Atlanta.  Go. 

187  Spr.ng  St..  N  W 

G.  P.  FOSTER 
Konsos  City,  Mo. 
106  W  14th  Street 


H.  I  PERCMUE 
New  Yorii  City.  N.  Y. 
i70  leaington  Ave. 

F.  R.  WAIKER 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
4966  Woo^ond  Ave. 

f.  P  iA*N€S 
Son  fronclKO.  Colit. 
235  Montgomery  St 


J  E  HOGG 
Seattle,  Wosh. 
710  Second  Avenue 

M  L.  PRESCOTT 
Woshington,  0.  C. 
80615th  St..  N  W. 

S.  W  POZGAY 
Chicago,  111 
640  So  Conol  St. 


f.  D.  MORTON  C.  G  PIERCE  J  H  DOUGLAS 

Denver,  Colorado  Los  Angeles.  Calif  DoHos.  Te»os 

650‘t7th  Street  212  N.  Vignes  St.  1801  N  Lomor  St. 


•  Direct  crystal  control 

•  One  crystal 

•  Modulation  independent  of 
frequency  control 

•  .Less  distortion 

•  Lower  noise  level 

•  Greater  frequency  stability 

•  Fewer  tubes 

•  Fewer  circuits  and  controls 


Call  your  G-E  broadcast  sales  engineer 
at  once  for  the  facts 


^  THE  SYSTEM 

THAT  REVOLUTIONIZES 
FM  BROADCASTING 
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PROMOTION 

Good  Advice  Given 
To  Promotion  Men 


By  T.  S.  Lrvin 

BEICAUSE  of  T.  S.  Irvin’s  fre¬ 
quent  comments  recently 
upon  the  desirability  of  every 
newspaper’s  selling  itself  as  a 
national  advertising  medium  by 
first  selling  its  dealers,  we  were 
gratified  when  a  friend  yester¬ 
day  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  Iowa 
Press  Association  Bulletin  with 
the  following  paragraph  marked 
in  bold  red  pencil: 

NotioBal  Advertising  Starts 
in  Youxtowa:  Do  you  know 
what  your  loccd  dealers  ore 
telling  your  moaniacturera  and 
agents?  You'd  be  surprised 
how  many  ei  them — your  own 
neighbors  and  friends  mind 
you— ore  requesting  radio 
time,  billboord  space,  direct 
mail  and  other  media  IN 
PLACE  OP  NEWSPAPER  ADS. 
This  is  hurting  your  business 
in  a  direct  way.  If  every 
merchant  in  your  town  would 
ask  and  keep  on  asking  for 
newspaper  space,  you  would 
•ee  a  revolution  in  the  odver- 
dsing  businesa,  Don't  assume 
that  your  merchants  are  sold 
on  your  local  newspaper. 
Keep  on  selling  them,  again 
and  again.  T<^e  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  tell 
them  olmut  some  outstanding 
advertising  success  in  your 
newspaper;  how  ao-and>so 
read  on  od  and  bought  the 
products;  how  many  people 
read  your  newspoper  and  how 
attentively.  Tell  about  the 
value  of  your  newspaper  to 
the  community.  Bo^  your 
newspaper.  Advertise  your 
newspaper.  If  you  don't-^O 
ONE  ELSE  WILL  If  YOU  do¬ 
yen'll  find  plenty  who  will  |oia 
yon." 

To  our  way  of  thinking  this 
ought  to  be  framed  and  hung 
in  every  newqtaper  office  in 
the  country.  It’s  the  more 
striking  because  Iowa  Press 
Association  manager,  Don  Beid, 
who  wrote  these  lines,  recently 
returned  after  aevertd  years’ 
military  service,  and  these  were 
his  first  observations  as  a  civ¬ 
ilian  new;q>ai>er  man  again. 

Star  Space  Buyere: 

THE  Columbus  Star  is  a  unique 
weekly  publlAed  in  Ohio’s 
capital  city  with  90,818  A.B.C. 
circulation,  tabloid  format  and 
promotion  mindedness.  Since 
September  the  Star  has  been 
numing  a  trade  paper  4-column 
by  10-inifii  ad  series  which  ^s 
been  reprinted  and  mailed  in 
unusual  die-cut  cards.  One 
card,  for  example,  labeled 
“How  to  Cop  the  Central  Ohio 
Market’’  includes  the  cartoon 
of  a  "Gay  Nineties’’  policeman 
with  a  head  cut-out  behind 
which  is  tucked  a  small  folded 
reprint  of  one  of  the  trade 
paper  advertisements  on  light- 
green  stock  with  brown  ink.  A 
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certificate  of  space  buying  abil¬ 
ity  and  a  series  of  penny  mail¬ 
ing  cards  completes  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  last  through 
next  month. 

The  idea  has  plenty  of  bally¬ 
hoo — and  also  life.  It’s  too 
corny  for  the  biggest,  more  se¬ 
date  publications  who  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  torch,  but  it’s  a  herald 
of  active  competitive  days 
ahead  throughout  the  media 
field. 

Continuing  Survey 

THDC  splendid  work  of  “the 

continuing  survey’’  is  a  mine 
out  of  which  the  alert  promo¬ 
tion  man  may  dig  much — if 
he’ll  get  out  his  pick!  The 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  was  on 
its  toes  recently  when  the  sur¬ 
vey  showed  unusually  high 
readership  of  the  pages  of  that 
newspaper  and  issued  a  polor- 
ful  Ifi-page  booklet  summar¬ 
izing  all  the  results  at  a 
glance. 

In  bar  charts  and  stick  figures 
little  women  and  men  march 
across  the  pages  telling  about 
general  news  pages,  women’s 
pages  and  sports  pages.  Every 
page  can  be  read  at  a  glance 
and  the  copy  is  refreshingly 
brief. 

(In  connection  with  “The 
Continuing  Survey,’’  T.  S.  Irvin 
reminds  his  readers  of  another 
use  that  several  newspapers 
have  made — a  library  of  atten¬ 
tion-rated  ads  chosen  from  the 
studies  for  the  benefit  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.  If  this  is  done  it 
might  frequently  be  well  to 
explain  that  30%  rating  on  a 
200,000-circulation  paper  means 
60,000  families  or  approximate¬ 
ly  240,000  people  and  how  this 
compares  with  actual  coverages 
of  other  media. ) 

Duluth  Mop 

A  POUR  -  PAGE,  newspaper¬ 
sized  glossy  folder  has  lust 
been  Issued  by  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News  Tribune.  The 
first  page  adds  up  Duluth  in¬ 
come  in  72  point  gothic  caps 
and  the  inside  spread  contains 
a  color  map  of  northeastern 
Minnesota  surrotinded  by  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  region  and  city. 
Maybe  our  geographical  bent  is 
congenital,  but  we  always  find 
this  sort  of  promotion  inter¬ 
esting.  Mur  we  renew  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  Knoxville  Journal 
that  they  do  something  like 
this  with  the  upper  Tennessee 
region  soon? 

Leesons  From  the  Times 

A  LITTLE  book  has  Just  been 

issued  by  Scribners  which  is 
a  MUST  for  every  alert  news¬ 
paper  promotion  man.  It  is 
the  205-page  rraort  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  by  New  York  Times  staff 
members  to  New  York  City 
teachers  in  ’Times  Hall  in  the 


spring  of  1945.  Anyone  plan¬ 
ning  a  similar  institute  cotild 
well  take  lessons  from  this 
booklet. 

The  extreme  care  with  which 
the  lectures  were  prepared  is 
the  most  outstanding  feature. 
Not  only  did  they  “listen  well” 
— they  also  read  well. 

These  booklets  are  now  being 
distributed  by  Scribners  to  edu¬ 
cators  in  key  positions  through¬ 
out  the  country.  If  your  news¬ 
paper  is  planning  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram,  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
“The  Newspaper  —  Its  Making 
and  Its  Meaning”  and  read  it 
well.  In  dealing  with  school 
people  commanchnent  number 
one  is  to  be  careful  and  re¬ 
sponsible.  Examination  of  how 
the  Times  did  it  will  reveal 
much. 

News  from  Albuquerque. 

ROUTE  lists  and  town  maps, 

among  the  biggest  helps  to 
salesmen,  need  be  neither  large 
nor  expensive  to  do  a  good  job— 
as  amply  demonstrated  by  three 
just  issued  by  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  and  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune. 

Printed  on  regular  file-size 
9  by  lOVfe  folders  is  an  aerial 
view  of  the  city  with  the  label 
concerning  food,  drug  or  liquor 
lists  pasted  on.  On  the  inside 
cover  is  a  map  of  the  city  and 
on  the  back  pictures  of  the 
papers  ( always  pictmre  your 
product!)  and  selling  points. 

’The  lists  themselves  are 
mimeographed  and  arranged 
for  sequential  driving.  'The 
whole  job  is  so  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  that  any  newspaper 
in  the  country  of  more  than 
5,000  daily  or  2,500  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  would  not  find  itself 
strained  to  do  likewise,  yet  di¬ 
rect  and  to  the  point. 

■ 

Seeks  Bern  on  Movie 
Ads  Stressing  Guns 

Ottawa,  Dec.  12 — ITie  local 
City  Council  has  taken  steps 
to  urge  the  Ontario  Board  of 
Censors  to  ban  movie  advertis¬ 
ing  depicting  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  firearms. 

At  a  meeting  last  night.  Aider- 
man  Roy  DonaMson  held  that 
certain  types  of  movies  were 
conducive  to  Juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  and  submitted  certain 
types  of  movie  advertisements 
which  had  appeared  in  local 
newspapers  and  which,  he  con¬ 
tend^,  were  not  of  the  best 
type. 

Funny  books  which  base  their 
appeal  on  murder,  sudden  death 
and  lawlessness  should  be 
banned.  Alderman  L.  Coulter 
said. 

A  few  days  ago,  following 
complaints  from  a  number  of 
Ottawa  citizens  in  reference  to 
trashy  literature  which  is  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  newsstanos. 
Police  Chief  J.  P.  Downey  or¬ 
dered  an  investigation. 

■ 

Kellsiadt  Promoted 

Charles  H.  Kellstadt,  mana¬ 
ger  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  re¬ 
tail  operations  in  Cleveland  for 
14  years,  will  become  national 
retail  merchandising  mamger 
Jan.  1,  succeeding  Dr.  Boris 
Emmet,  now  at  retiring 
age. 
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Iowa  Market  Letter 
FREE  for  the  asking,  the  Iowa 
Market  Letter  prepared  ^ 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  is  being  mailed 
once  a  month  to  approximate 
5,000  manufacturers,  sales  man¬ 
agers,  purchasing  agents  and  key 
executives  in  business  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  The  letter  contsiuks 
pertinent  facts  and  figures  on 
Iowa’s  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial  activities,  plus  a 
page  of  information  about  the 
job  the  Register  and  ’Tribune 
does  for  business  in  its  own 
area. 


Prizes  ior  Suggestions 
EMPLOYES  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Orleans 
( La. )  Times-Picayune  have 
been  invited  to  make  sugger 
tions  on  how  to  better  the  news¬ 
paper.  Prizes  of  $50,  $25,  $15 
and  $10  are  being  awarded  for 
the  best  ideas  and  all  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  prepared  in  a  sum¬ 
mary  for  everyone  on  the  paper 
to  read. 


Helping  the  Veterans 
TTIAM  WORK  by  three  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Kingston 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Freeman — Society 
Editor  Carolyn  McCreery,  Sports 
Editor  Joe  Kelly,  and  Photogra¬ 
pher  Milton  Wagenfohr  —  has 
turned  an  ordinary  one-shot  pro¬ 
motion  stunt  into  a  continuing 
benefit  for  war  veterans  at 
Castle  Point  Hospital.  As  the 
result  of  publicity  they  gave  to 
a  beauty  contest  for  a  VFW  post, 
the  corps  of  contestants  and  en¬ 
tertainers  were  transported  to 
the  hospital  and  local  industries 
sent  gifts  for  each  veteran.  Now 
many  civic  organizations  are  out 
to  outdo  each  other  in  staging 
more  affairs  in  the  veterans’ 
hospital. 


Page  One  Flashback 

HEiiPING  readers  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  points  brought 
out  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  inquiry, 
and  also  showing  them  how 
they  were  kept  informed  in 
1941,  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  has  printed  a  series  of 
reproductions  of  its  front  pages 
of  four  years  ago,  starting  with 
Nov.  27,  1941,  and  continuing 
through  Dec.  7. 
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heat  transfer — convection,  radiation,  conduction.  Modem 
Gas  research  has  developed  equipment  designed  to 
transfer  the  heat  of  Gas  at  highest  efficiency,  with 
greater  speed  and  depth  of  penetration. 

You  will  benefit  from  the  results  of  the  research  of  the 
American  Gas  Association  and  Gas  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  if  you  consult  the  Industrial  Gas  Engineer  of 
your  local  Gas  Company.  He  can  help  you  secure  faster, 
more  efficient,  more  economical  manufacture  of  improved 
products.  You  incur  no  obligation  by  consulting  him. 


There  are  two  major  factors  in  the  speed  which  Gas 
brings  to  modern  industrial  and  commercial  operations. 
First  there  is  the  speed  with  which  Gas  comes  on  the 
job.  It  needs  no  gasification  as  do  other  fuels — Gas  gives 
instant  heat,  swiftly  reaching  the  temperature  required 
by  the  setting  at  the  control  panel — and  Gas  maintains 
absolute  fidelity  to  that  setting. 

Then  there  is  the  speed  with  which  Gas  imparts  its 
inherent  heat  to  the  materials  which  must  be  processed 
or  dried,  for  Gas  utilizes  the  three  basic  principles  of 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,N.Y. 


FOR  ALL 
INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 
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GE’s  Tube  Supplies 
New  Robotron  Camera 

By  lack  Price 


THE  new  light  source  developedi 

by  GE  for  use  with  the  Ro-| 
botron  camera  designed  orig-' 
inally  for  the  Surgeon  General’s 
office  will  soon  be  ready  for 
peacetime  uses.  This  lamp  is  a 
small  stroboscope  tube  built  in 
circular  style  with  all  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  larger  bulbs 
except  the  great  amount  of  lu¬ 
minosity. 

The  Robotron  camera  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  columns  (Nov. 
24,  p.  S8),  but  at  that  time  little 
was  said  about  the  new  GE 
lamp. 

The  perfection  of  the  camera 
depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  success  of  the  GE  engineers 
who  produced  the  new  small  cir¬ 
cular  stroboscope  tube.  This 
iamp  was  fitted  into  a  small  re¬ 
flector  which  was  placed  around 
the  lens  on  the  front  board. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  the 
creators  of  the  Robotron  that  the 
results  of  their  efforts  would 
lead  new  uses  of  their  creation. 
Although  the  camera  has  many 
features  which  could  be  devel- 
o  p  e  d  for  newsphotographic 
work  the  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  centers  about  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  new  GE  lamp. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  neg¬ 
atives  made  with  the  new  com¬ 
bination  and  though  they  were 
only  35mm  films,  the  quality 
was  excellent.  We  also  viewed 
the  Kodachromes  which  the  Ro¬ 
botron  produced  and  they  too 
were  as  close  to  being  perfect  as 
any  we  have  seen  made  with 
other  cameras  and  light  sources. 

Of  course,  those  exposures 
which  we  viewed  were  made  at 
close  range;  in  some  instances 
were  taken  at  a  distance  less 
than  10  inches.  We  mentioned 
this  to  the  inventors  of  the  Ro¬ 
botron  and  asked  if  the  light 
source  was  powerful  enough  to 
produce  fully  exposed  negatives 
at  greater  distances  and  on 
larger  size  films. 

■Iliey  assured  us  it  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  providing  enough  lu¬ 
minosity  for  greater  distances 
and  larger  areas. 

Ed  Noel,  of  the  GE  lamp  de¬ 
velopment  laboratory,  states  that 
heretofore  only  an  expert  pho¬ 
tographer  employing  tricky 
equipment  could  at  close  range 
produce  good  results  in  both 
color  and  black  and  white  with 
other  than  the  new  light  source. 

Now,  according  to  Mr.  Noel, 
any  novice  may  obtain  excellent 
results  with  the  new  combina¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  he  claims  that  the 
operation  need  only  be  to  frame 
in  the  picture  in  the  view  finder, 
press  the  button  and  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  results. 

We  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  GE  lamp  for  use  in  news 
picture  work  and  discussed  the 
matter  with  several  well-known 
cameramen.  They  were  curious 
about  the  manner  in  which  the 


lamp  could  be  employed  for  rou¬ 
tine  assignment. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
present  power  pack  that  would 
have  to  be  carried  by  the  cam¬ 
eraman  weighed  entirely  too 
much,  hence,  the  practicability 
of  the  lamp  was  not  assured. 
However,  one  of  the  photogra¬ 
phers  claimed  that  this  was  only 
a  minor  detail. 

The  use  of  the  lamp  for  gen¬ 
eral  news  work  was  argued 
from  every  angle.  The  matter 
of  weight,  compactness  and  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  light  were  the  main 
points  of  discussion.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  weight  of  the  power 
pack,  it  was  argued  that  it  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  five 
pounds  or  less.  The  compact¬ 
ness  was  left  undecided  but  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  it 
should  be  not  larger  than  7x7 
X  9.  It  was  argued  that  if  the 
lamp  was  fixed  permanently  to 
the  lens  board,  pictures  made 
‘would  be  flat.  However,  it  was 
claimed  that  since  most  news 
shots  are  made  with  the  flash¬ 
bulb  set  in  an  equal  flat  posi¬ 
tion  there  would  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  if  the  new  lamp  was  placed 
in  a  similar  position. 

"ITiere  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  baby  stroboscope  tube  will 
start  a  new  era  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  operation  of  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  new  bulb  is  the  first 
of  23  similar  tubes  developed  by 
GE  for  the  armed  forces.  The 
present  power  of  luminosity  of 
the  lamp  permits  making  expo¬ 
sures  up  to  a  distance  of  12  ft. 
As  the  lamp  is  further  developed 
it  may  provide  enough  light  to 
make  exposures  at  greater  dis¬ 
tances. 

According  to  GE,  all  flashes 
from  the  new  tube  are  identical 
intensity.  This  for  the  first  time 
permits  practical  use  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  cam  device  built  into 
the  camera  to  automatically  set 
the  lens  diaphragm  at  the  correct 
“stop”  no  matter  what  the  dis¬ 
tance  within  camera  range. 

The  tube,  made  of  quartz,  is  of 
circular  shape  and  is  recessed  in 
a  doughnut  -  shaped  reflector 
which  completely  surrounds  the 
camera’s  lens.  It  permits  auto¬ 
matic  synchronization  to  be  built 
within  the  camera.  The  color 
value  of  the  tube  matches  stan¬ 
dard  color  film,  producing  cor¬ 
rect  color  rendition. 


Cameramen  Honored 

Eighteen  Chicago  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographers  who  have  returned 
to  their  jobs  after  serving  in 
various  branches  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  guests  of  honor 
at  the  25th  annual  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographers’  party,  Dec.  8.  Ed¬ 
ward  McGill  was  master  of 
ceremonies  and  Harold  Revoir 
and  Julius  Gantter  were  co- 
chairmen. 


GE  lamp  for  Robotron 

Allen  Conducting 
S.  C.  Opinion  Poll 

Chicago,  Dec.  12 — Dr.  Charles 
L.  Allen,  acting  dean  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  public  opinion  poll  in 
South  Carolina  to  determine 
what  the  people  of  that  state 
think  about  newspapers. 

Findings  will  be  disclosed  by 
Dr.  Allen  in  an  address  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Institute  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Jan.  18,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Wilton  E. 
Hall. 

Typical  of  the  questions  to  be 
asked  are  the  following: 

If  you  could  have  your  news¬ 
paper  just  the  way  you  want  it, 
what  would  you  have  in  it  that 
is  not  being  printed?  What 
would  you  eliminate?  Do  you 
think  a  newspaper  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  opinions  of  its  col¬ 
umnists?  Do  you  feel  that  your 
newspapers  should  publish  the 
names  of  all  persons  accused  of 
crimes?  Do  you  prefer  larger 
type?  Do  you  prefer  regular 
size  or  half  size  newspapers? 
Do  you  want  more  pictures? 
More  local  news?  More  church 
news?  More  farm  news? 

■ 

Phila.  Inquirer 
Gives  'Flag'  Shot 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  10  —  Joe 
Rosenthal’s  famous  flag-raising 
picture  taken  on  Iwo  Jima  dur¬ 
ing  U.  S.  invasion  of  that  Jap- 
held  stronghold  already  is  tak¬ 
ing  its  place  on  walls  of  public 
institutions  here  alongside  such 
immortal  American  portraitures 
as  Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware,  Sprit  of  ’76  and  other 
famous  scenes. 

Huge  lithographs  in  seven 
colors  measuring  4x5  in  their 
frames  are  being  distributed  as 
gifts  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  to  all  public,  parochial 
and  private  schools,  American 
Legion  Posts,  Boy  Scout  troops 
and  other  organizations  that 
have  meeting  rooms  large 
enough  to  display  the  picture. 
■ 

Weekly  Now  Daily 

(]1ranby,  Q u e.,  Dec.  12 — La 

Voix  De  L’est,  French-Lan- 
gauge  weekly  which  has  served 
this  industrial  Quebec  eastern 
township,  city  and  district  for 
the  last  10  years,  began  official 
publication  last  week  as  a  daily 
evening  newspaper.  La  Voix  de 
L’Est  (The  Voice  of  the  East) 
was  founded  in  1935. 


Sylvania  Firm 
Adds  Wabash 
Appliance  Corp. 

Merger  of  Wabash  Appliance 
Corporation,  one  of  the  largest 
independent  manufacturers  o( 
photofiash  and  incandescent 
lamps,  with  the  Wabash  Photo¬ 
lamp  Corporation  and  Birdseye 
Electric  Corporation,  as  i 
wholly-owned,  but  independ¬ 
ently-operated  subsidiary  of 
Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
will  become  effective  Jan.  1. 

A.  M.  Parker  remains  as  prei- 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
Wabash,  with  headquarters  at 
Brooklyn.  Sales  staffs,  sala 
policies,  product  brands  and 
distribution  outlets  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

The  Brooklyn  plant  will  con¬ 
tinue  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
lamps,  incandescent  lamps,  re¬ 
flector  lamps,  and  infra-red 
heat  lamps  as  before,  with  aug¬ 
mented  production  of  light  con¬ 
ditioning  and  other  standaid 
light  bulbs.  Additional  factory 
units  planned  for  installation 
at  the  Brooklyn  plant  during 
the  next  few  months  will  step 
up  photoflash  production  to 
more  than  double  that  of  the 
highest  pre-war  year. 

In  discussing  further  Wabash 
plans  for  photoflash  production, 
Mr.  Parker  pointed  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  of  the  phot^ 
flash  industry  in  the  last  10 
years,  stating  that  photoflash 
use  had  climbed  from  440,000 
flashbulbs  in  1930  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  33,000,000  in  1941.  He 
predicted  that  sales  throughout 
the  industry  during  1946  would 
pass  60,000,000. 

New  Wabash  products  slated 
for  immediate  development  and 
improvement  include  new  typci 
of  photofiash  bulbs  and  other 
photographic  lighting  units, 
ultra-violet  and  infra-red  heat 
and  light  conditioning  bulbs. 

Heads  Ward's  P-R 


Lawrence  A.  Appley,  formerly 
executive  director  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  for  pe^ 
sonnel  and  public  relations  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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Detroit  News 
War'  Book 
Best  Seller 

DrrROiT,  Dec.  12 — The  Detroit 
Itwi  is  finding  its  newly  pub- 
jjhed  book,  “WAR — In  Head¬ 
lines  from  The  Detroit  News,” 

I  "best  seller.”  The  book  is  a 
eoUection  of  nearly  100  repro¬ 
ductions  of  News  front  pages 
which  give  the  highlights  of  the 
war  as  it  progressed. 

The  reproductions  cover  the 
period  from  Sept.  1,  1939,  when 
Germans  launched  their  at¬ 
tack  on  Poland,  through  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese.  It 
was  offered  to  the  public  at  $1 
a  copy,  covering  the  cost  of 
printmg  and  distribution.  Copies 
were  sold  over  the  counter  at 
the  News  and  its  branch  offices 
and  mail  orders  also  were  filled. 

Because  of  the  demand,  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  is  planned  soon. 

Letters  of  praise  have  been 
received  from  educators  and  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Said  A.  A.  Applegate,  head  of 
the  department  of  journalism, 
Michigan  State  College:  “It  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  history 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  it.  We 
;  shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  it 
in  two  separate  courses.” 

Said  C.  W.  Hungerford,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  vicepresident, 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.: 
i  “It  is  splendid,  a  vivid  presenta¬ 
tion  of  history  in  a  new  and 
newsy  way  that  probably  will 
be  copied.  In  my  opinion,  that 
volume  should  also  be  of  some 
use  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  libraries.” 

Said  Edgar  B.  Nixon,  assistant 
director,  the  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  Libary,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.: 
"We  are  delighted  to  have  this 
to  add  to  our  collection.” 

■ 

McKee  Returns  to 
S.  0.  Ad  Post 

Chicago,  Dec.  10 — Cmdr.  R.  C. 
McKee  has  rejoined  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Indiana)  as  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager 
after  four  and  one-half  years  of 
service  in  the  navy. 

Cmdr.  McKee  reported  for  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  May,  1941,  subse¬ 
quently  saw  service  with  the 
staff  commander  of  naval  forces 
in  European  waters  and  in  the 
Pacific. 

McKee  joined  Standard  of 
Indiana  in  1934  as  editor  of  its 
monthly  publication  for  dealers 
and  as  creative  assistant  to  the 
advertising  manager  after  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Indianapolis  News.  He 
was  promoted  to  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1937. 

■ 

In  City  Post  Again 

George  E.  Comstock,  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
G«ettc,  has  been  re-elect^  for 
“is  third  term  as  Councilor  in 
the  city  government  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket.  A  member  of 
tte  airport  committee.  Coun¬ 
cilor  Comstock  authored  a  com¬ 
mission  plan  of  management 
for  the  new  Worcester  3-million 
•JoUar  municipal  airport. 


For  BETTER  pictures 
shoot  with 


Photographer  David 
Miller  of  the  San  Diego 
JOURNAL  saw  a  pic¬ 
ture  io  these  two  strange 
companions.  And  a  G-E 
Midget  No.  5  Photp/K«s& 
Lamp  provided  the  punch 
of  light  needed  to  stop 
action  .  .  .  get  detail. 
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Forest  Conservation 
Trend  Noted  in  '45 


BEIARING  significantly  upon  th< 

potentialities  of  the  newsprint 
industry  in  this  country,  a  trend 
toward  increased  interest  in 
proposals  to  promote  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  conservation  of  for¬ 
estry  resources  was  shown  by 
IMS  state  legislatures  and,  a 
survey  of  the  subject  indicates, 
will  Im  broadened  in  future  state 
legislative  sessions  throughout 
the  country. 

Interim  legislative  studies  of 
various  aspects  of  the  problem 
are  currently  under  way  in  some 
states,  including  Maine,  North 
Carolina  and  Vermont,  with  the 
cooperation  of  timber  producers 
and  wood-using  industries  being 
sought  to  evolve  adequate  legis¬ 
lation. 

Laws  to  regulate  timber  cut¬ 
ting  by  private  individuals  were 
enacted  by  the  IMS  legislatures 
of  California  and  Washington, 
with  such  bills  being  introduced 
but  not  passed  in  several  other 
states.  Maryland,  in  IMS,  was 
the  first  state  to  pass  an  act  reg¬ 
ulating  the  cutting  of  timber  on 
privately-owned  forest  lands. 

Equitoble  Tcocotion  Goal 

Accompanying  this  trend  to¬ 
ward  laws  requiring  forest  land- 
owners  to  utilize  their  timber 
for  the  general  welfare  is  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  for  more  equi¬ 
table  taxation  of  forest  lands. 

Varying  types  of  tax  laws  are 
now  in  effect.  Mississippi  for 
several  years  has  had  a  sever¬ 
ance  tax  said  to  be  working  suc¬ 
cessfully,  while  Washington,  as 
another  example,  has  a  fiat  rate 
per  acre  tax  on  forest  land. 

Bills  to  levy  new  timber  taxes 
or  revise  existing  laws  in  a  way 
to  promote  improved  cutting 
practices  were  proposed  in  sev¬ 
eral  1945  legislative  sessions,  but 
were  either  rejected  or  side¬ 
tracked  for  further  study. 

New  Hampshire’s  legislature 
turned  down  a  bill  to  levy  a  sev¬ 
erance  tax  on  timber  in  lieu  of 
an  existing  property  tax  on 
standing  timl^r.  Rejected  in 
Alabama  was  a  severance  tax  on 
timber  proposed  to  replace  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  for  forest 
fire  control.  A  production  tax 
on  forest  products  to  finance  a 
broadened  program  of  refores¬ 
tation  was  proposed  in  Florida. 

A  number  of  IMS  legislatures 
passed  laws  increasing  forest 
protection  or  establishing  or  ex¬ 
panding  state  forests.  A  new 
Montana  law  provides  for  rural 
fire  control  districts  and  a  broad 
program  of  fire  control  under 
jurisdiction  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners. 

Nevada’s  legislature  created 
the  post  of  state  forester  fire 
warden,  with  a  $5,000  appropri¬ 
ation  for  fire  protection  work. 
Idaho’s  state  forester  was  given 
supervision  and  management  of 
all  fire  hazards  and  was  author¬ 
ize  to  enter  agreements  with  op¬ 
erators  covering  cash  disposal 
and  creation  of  a  forest  manage¬ 
ment  fund. 

Iowa’s  state  conservation  com¬ 


mission  was  empowered  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  fire  protection  in  state 
and  privately-owned  forest  and 
wildlife  areas  and  to  cooperate 
with  federal  and  other  state 
agencies  in  such  protection. 

Oklahoma’s  legislature  en¬ 
acted  a  law  providing  for  crea¬ 
tion  of  state  forests.  Indiana 
increased  its  annual  state  for¬ 
estry  tax  from  3  to  5  mills.  A 
Washington  State  bill  created  a 
state  timber  resources  board  for 
the  control  of  reforestation  and 
sale  of  all  state  timber. 

North  Dakota  enacted  a  law 
to  encourage  establishment  of 
school  practice  forests  in  con¬ 
nection  with  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  schools.  South  Dakota  es¬ 
tablished  a  forestry  division  in 
the  state  game,  fish  and  parks 
department. 

Besides  these  and  other  enact¬ 
ments,  increasing  state  interest 
in  the  subject  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  governors  of 
14  states  saw  fit,  in  their  mes¬ 
sages  to  1M5  legislatures,  to  rec- 
commend  forest  conservation 
measures  designed  to  protect 
natural  resources  from  needless 
depletion  or  destruction. 

Serving  to  stimulate  action  in 
this  field  is  the  work  of  the  for¬ 
estry  committee  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments.  In  a  1M5 
preliminary  report,  this  commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  Gov.  Earl  Snell 
of  Oregon,  asserted  that  the 
states  "have  done  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  protection,  develop¬ 
ment  and  utilization’’  of  their 
forest  resources,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  modern  forestry 
practices,  including  selective  and 
controlled  cutting. 

Some  Beconunendations 

Recommendations  advanced  in 
the  committee’s  preliminary  re¬ 
port  included:  Finance  state  for¬ 
estry  departments  on  a  basis 
permitting  competent  perform¬ 
ance  of  essential  forestry  func¬ 
tions:  adopt  modern  forestry 
practices  ( or  else  the  federal 
government  will);  revise  tax  in¬ 
equities  which  restrain  private 
forestry;  support  research  in 
local  forestry  problems  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  federal  experiment 
stations;  improve  personnel 
standards  and  provide  compen¬ 
sation  adequate  to  attract  able 
men  in  state  forestry;  acquire 
forest  lands  where  and  when 
available;  rehabilitate  forest 
areas;  retain  certain  state  forest 
lands  for  demonstration,  re¬ 
search,  recreation,  watershed 
forests,  and  other  essential  uses; 
consideration  by  forestry  states 
of  forest  resources  in  all  plans 
for  development  of  the  state  as 
a  whole,  particularly  in  public 
works  planning. 

’The  conunittee  urged  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  to  aid  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  sound  and  permanent 
private  ownership  and  operation 
of  forest  resources;  continue  for¬ 
est  products  research  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis,  particularly  as  it 
pertains  to  products  of  national 
scope;  provide,  as  part  of  the 
postwar  forest^  program,  co¬ 
operative  funds  with  which  state 


NEW  ORLEANS  SPORTS  WRITER  HONORED 

Ralph  Nicholson,  left.  New  Orleans  Item  publisher,  congratalalM 
Fred  Digby.  sports  editor,  on  his  30  years'  service  with  the  Itea  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  for  Digby  recently.  Archbishop  losyph  IVaaea 
RummeL  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  dinner  speakers,  been 
opprovaL 


forestry  department  could  re¬ 
habilitate  state,  local  and  pri¬ 
vate  forest  laws;  and  correlate 
the  activities  of  all  federal  for¬ 
estry  agencies,  and  design  fed¬ 
eral  programs  so  they  may  be 
tied  in  with  state  forest  pro¬ 
grams. 

Valuation  of  forest  lands  for 
property  tax  purposes  on  the 
“productive  capacity’’  of  the 
land  was  one  of  four  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  at  least  a  partial  so¬ 
lution  to  the  forest  taxation 
problem.  It  was  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  taxes,  federal  and 
state,  should  be  applied  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  equalize  pay¬ 
ments  between  the  operator  who 
grows  trees  and  the  one  who 
purchases  mature  timber. 

Equitable  and  reasonable  pay¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  taxes  should  be 
made  on  publicly-owned  forest 
lands,  according  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  also  proposed  that 
state  and  federal  inheritance  or 
estate  tax  laws  be  so  amended 
as  to  give  one  liable  for  payment 
of  an  inheritance  tax  the  option 
of  either  paying  immediately  or 
arranging  for  payment  through 
a  series  of  deferred  payments 
over  a  period  of  years  or  upon 
harvest  of  the  crop. 

After  reviewing  ownership 
and  utilization  of  the  nation’s 
forest  resources,  the  committee 
declared  that  the  excessive  war¬ 
time  demands,  coupled  with  the 
serious  drain  caus^  by  ravages 
of  fire,  insects  and  disease,  and 
lack  of  controlled  cutting  prac¬ 
tices  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
drain  on  our  forests  exceeds  cur¬ 
rent  forest  growth. 

Continued  productivity  of  the 
private  forest,  the  committee  as¬ 
serted,  will  remain  a  significant 
factor  in  the  economy  of  many 
states,  and  a  matter  of  concern 
to  all  states. 

For  these  reasons,  it  urged, 
the  problems  of  private  forestry 
must  receive  the  whole-hearted 
attention  of  the  states. 


Enox'ville  Daily  | 

Aids  School  Editors 

Knoxvuxe,  Tenn.,  Dec.  12-  { 
The  staff  members  of  school  pa¬ 
pers  are  invited  to  bring  j 

publishing  problems  to  the  serial  j 
of  clinics  prepared  for  them  b; 
the  Knoxville  News- SentinA  I 
There  are  six  weekly  meetinii,  i 
with  staff  members  of  the  Nevt  | 
Sentinel  serving  as  discussim  ^ 
leaders. 

Edward  B.  Smith,  associati 
editor  of  the  News-Sentinel,  wh  i 
the  speaker  at  the  first  meat-  j! 
ing,  discussing  editorial  wri^ 
and  the  problems  every  editor  j 
has  to  face.  William  P.  Lindk),  j 
managing  editor,  told  “How  ti  | 
Make  Up  a  Paper’’  the  secooi 
week;  Joseph  J.  Levitt,  cit) 
editor,  following  on  Nov.  TI 
with  “News  Assignments  and 
the  Writing  of  News  Items' 
The  fourth  session  is  a  multi¬ 
ple  feature  with  John  Elsoi 
telegraph  editor,  Bert  Vin¬ 
cent,  columnist,  and  Margani 
Ragsdale,  reporter  and  feature 
writer,  talking  on  editing  ami 
on  headline  writing,  and  oi 
column  and  feature  writing. 

Sports  and  society  writing  are 
to  be  handled  by  Bob  Wilson 
sports  editor,  and  Blanche  G 
Davis,  society  editor.  ’The  fiml 
meeting  is  on  advertising  aad 
photography  and  speakers  will 
be  M.  T.  Creager,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  Harold  Davu 
photographer. 

The  series  was  arranged  bl 
John  Gronseth,  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 


Ottawa  Journal  Is  60 

Ottawa,  Dec.  11 — ^The  Otttwi 
Journal  celebrated  its  60th  off 
niversaiy  yesterday.  Because « 
newsprint  rationing  the  occask* 
could  not  be  marked,  as  wai 
customary  on  previous  annivir 
saries,  with  a  special  annivtr 
sary  edition. 
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ENT  •  FM  TRANSMiTTERS  ^MIn 


With  production  now  under  way. 
Federal  will  deliver  1  and  3  KW  FM 
Tnouanitters  early  in  1946...d^very 
of  the  lO  and  SO  KW  following  shortly 
thereafter  . .  .  featuring  the  latest  in 
design,  circuits,  tubes  and  technique 
for  unsurpassed  operations  in  Uie  new 
88>108  me.  band. 

Available  with  these  transmitters  will 
be  complete  associated  equipment  — 
from  microphone  to  antenna  — entire 
FM  Broadcasting  Systems . . .  supplied 


source— Federal. ..Akt  more  than  three 
decades  a  leading  oontrttiutor  to  radio 
progress^, 

Federal  engineers  are  ready  to  consult 
with  you...h^p  plan  every  step  of  your 
installation...  and  dienstay  with  the  job 
until  your  station  is  in  eontpletely 
satisfactory  operation.  And  Federal 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  the  per* 
fbrmance  of  its  equipment. 

Call  in  Federal  now  ...  be  among  the 
first  on  the  air  with  the  finest  in  FM 
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Colleagues  Look 
At  Columnists 

MULDERS  OF  OPINION.  Edited  by 
David  Bulman.  Milwaukee;  Tbe 
Bruce  Pubiiabinc  Company.  166  pp. 
$1.7S. 

ARE  newspaper  columnisU  and 
radio  commentators  the  prin* 
cipal  influence  upon  public 
opinion?  If  they  are,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  personal  appeal  of 
well-identified  individuals.  Men 
and  a  few  women  become 
familiar  viators  in  cclumns  that 
appear  issue  after  issue  on  the 
same  page.  Airwave  oracles  be¬ 
come  a  habit  at  the  same  time, 
same  station. 

In  days  of  legendary  giants 
on  newspaper  row,  readers 
would  ask,  “What  does  Dana 
say  about  it?’’  Not,  what  does 
the  Sun  say?  “What  does  Gree¬ 
ley  say?"  Or  Bennett?  Not 
the  Tribune,  or  the  Herald. 

When  papers  got  so  big  and 
publishers  so  busy  with  new 
presses,  foreign  coverage,  syn¬ 
dicates  and  labor  problems,  they 
had  to  hire  writers  to  do  their 
thundering.  They  kept  them 
anonymous  and  the  hired  men 
weren’t  often  great  thinkers  or 
great  writers.  They  pulled  their 
punches  because  they  weren’t 
the  Big  Guy  after  all.  Hiat 
was  when  the  editorial  page 
declined.  There  were  crackles 
instead  of  thunder,  anonymity 
instead  of  personal  identity. 

But  publishers  are  bright 
people,  despite  what  new  re¬ 
porters  and  professors  of  Eng¬ 
lish  may  think.  By-lines  on 
news  pages  had  helped  skid  edi¬ 
torial  columns.  Readers  began 
to  look  for  familiar  name- 
slugs.  A  few  papers  put  good 
names  over  stories  occasional¬ 
ly.  regardless  of  who  wrote 
them.  ’That  wasn’t  the  prac¬ 
tice,  but  the  box  office  value  of 
some  return  to  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  caught  on. 

Personal  Element  Appealing 
Today  we  hear,  “What  does 
Lippmann  say?”  And  Paul 
Mallon?  And  Krock?  David 
Lawrence,  Sokolsky,  and  others? 
We  hear  too,  “What  does  John 
Knight  say?”  Or  Manchester 
Boddy?  Or  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick,  Captain  Patterson,  and 
some  others? 

And  of  course  there  are  the 
commentators;  a  few  good, 
more  bad,  some  indifferent. 
History  is  in  the  making  to¬ 
night,  folks.  . .  .  ’There  are  voices 
with  bedside  manner,  galloping 
onrush,  invariable  assurance, 
and  now  and  then  a  Voice  with 
facts  and  backround. 

In  any  event,  the  personal 
element  is  appealing.  Circula¬ 
tions  are  large  today,  by  ether 
or  by  ink  and  paper.  News 
will  never  again  in  our  life¬ 
time  be  simple.  People  want 
interpretation  so  they  will 
know  what  the  news  means — 
so  they  can  go  to  sleep  at  night. 

’The  public  is  Intelligent  and 
possess^  of  intellectual  curi¬ 


osity.  But  it  has  a  small  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  little  background 
outside  of  one  or  two  fields. 
Opinion  from  sound  knowledge 
and  scrupulous  reporting  is 
tremendously  important.  His¬ 
tory  is  indeed  in  the  making, 
and  it  is  paint  oil  our  own 
wheels. 

So  it  is  right  to  have  a  book 
that  will  analyze  the  stuff  these 
opinions  of  columnists  and  com¬ 
mentators  are  made  of.  It  is 
good  to  have  frank  reporting 
of  the  men  and  women  who 
come  highly  personalized  be¬ 
fore  us  —  reporting  that  will 
help  us  separate  the  gold  from 
that  which  glitters. 

The  reporting  Mr.  Bulman 
has  edited  in  this  “Molders  of 
Opinion”  is  good  reporting; 
perhaps  brilliant  would  not  be 
too  strong  a  word  for  several 
of  the  chapters.  Frank  and  fac¬ 
tual  appraisals  emerge  of  Paul 
Mallon,  Dorothy  Thompron, 
Gabriel  Heatter,  Walter  Lipp¬ 
mann,  Hans  Kaltenborn,  West¬ 
brook  Pegler,  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
Sumner  Welles,  Raymond 
Swing,  Drew  Pearson.  David 
Lawrence,  John  B.  Kennedy, 
George  Sokolsky,  and  Walter 
Winchell. 

Eulogy  is  pancake  makeup  for 
the  dead.  There  is  no  eulogy 
in  this  book.  These  subjects 
are  alive.  They  can  talk  back 
if  they  like,  so  their  essayers  go 
at  them  thoroughly  and  objec¬ 
tively,  as  if  they  were  ore. 
Where  there  is  ^old  they  find 
it.  Where  there  is  scoria,  they 
do  no  alchemy  on  it. 

Kaltenborn  did  an  excellent 
job  in  reporting  the  Munich 
crisis,  Leo  Egan  writes  in  this 
book.  But  Mr.  Egan  writes  too 
that:  “Kaltenbom’s  proclivity 
for  accepting  information  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  verify  it  inde¬ 
pendently  asserted  itself  again 
in  1937  in  the  course  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  causes  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  ...  It  would 
not  have  been  difficult  for  him 
to  ascertain,  had  he  tried,  that 
someone  was  selling  him  a  bill 
of  goods.” 

Even  in  his  report  of  the 
Munich  crisis,  Mr.  Egan  notes. 
Kaltenborn  went  so  far  out  on 
a  limb  declaring  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  would  be  peace 
and  not  war  that  many  observ¬ 
ers  wondered  if  he  would  be 
able  to  escape  disaster  if  ap¬ 
peasement  failed. 

A  group  of  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  heard  part  of  a  Kal¬ 
tenborn  broadcast.  Mr.  Egan  re¬ 
calls.  As  Mr.  Kaltenborn  went 
off  the  air  temporarily,  one 
correspondent,  respected  for  his 
intelligence,  remarked;  “I  wish 
I  could  be  as  sure  of  a  few 
things  as  that  guy  is  about 
everything.” 

John  Daly  writes  of  Paul 
Mallon.  He  recounts  the  Mal¬ 
lon  scope  when  he  was  a  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  man  for  the  United 
Press:  his  exclusives  on  two 
secret  votes  of  the  upper  house. 


and  of  his  distinguished  beat 
when  Calvin  Coolidge  was 
sworn  in  as  President  in  the 
Vermont  farm  house.  Writes 
Mr.  Daly:  “Twice  the  White 
House  correspondents  made 
Paul  Mallon  their  president — 
tribute  at  that  time  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  One  reporter  of  the  United 
States.” 

Of  Walter  Lippmann,  John  C. 
O’Brien  writes:  “He  is  closely 
watched  in  high  places,  among 
them  the  State  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Offices  of  Europe. 
...  No  other  columnist  pre¬ 
tends,  or  could  pretend,  to  draw 
upon  such  an  impressive  store 
of  learning  as  Lippmann  has 
amassed  in  a  little  more  than 
three  decades  of  intense  and 
constant  study.” 

Lippmann  Described 

Unlike  the  commentary  of 
most  so-called  interpretive  col* 
umnists,  which  is  largely  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  to  events,  Lipp- 
mann’s  is  related  to  and  grows 
out  of  long-pondered,  basic  phil¬ 
osophic  conception.  Unless  these 
are  understood,  it  is  easy  to 
miss  the  point  of  what  he 
writes  from  day  to  day.” 

Lippmann  can  write  only 
when  completely  insulated  from 
noise  which  will  be  interesting 
to  inhabitants  of  a  city  room. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Lippmann 
started  his  column,  he  had  built 
above  his  bedroom  a  penthouse 
study,  soundproofed,  specially 
heated  and  ventilated,  with 
windows  placed  high  enough  to 
exclude  the  outside  world  com¬ 
pletely. 

He  can  not  bear  the  click  of 
a  typewriter.  So  he  writes  his 
columns  in  a  microscopic  long- 
hand.  Only  his  two  secretaries 
can  read  it.  •  Mr.  Lippmann  has 
a  horror  of  inaccuracies,  Mr. 
Daly  says.  He  is  seldom  caught 
in  one. 

Yet  when  we  have  made  this 
case  for  the  appeal  of  the  per¬ 
sonal,  we  recollect  that  the  un¬ 
signed  editorial  has  come  back 
strong — with  facts  and  logic — 
and  that  public  attitudes  are 
strongly  influenced  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  facts  which  news  con¬ 
tains,  and  by  the  way  those 
facts  are  displayed. 

Feature  Story 
Turned  Novel 

CHALLEN-CE  AT  CHANGSHA.  A 

Novel  by  Paul  Hughes.  New  York; 

MacMillan.  311  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  long  feature  story 
slightly  disguis^  as  a  novel. 
It  is  an  excellent  feature  story 
with  something  to  say  about  in¬ 
dividual  Chinese  who  fought 
individual  Japanese.  But  it  is 
a  poor  novel. 

Mr.  Hughes,  a  29-year-old 
Oklahoman,  had  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  native  state. 
He  wrote  the  better  “Retreat 
from  Rostov”  two  years  ago. 
In  “Challenge  at  Changeha”  he 
writes  interestingly  and  reveal- 
ingly,  but  reportorially,  of  how 
too  many  types  of  individual 
react  as  persons  to  their  parts 
in  a  battle. 

The  author  tells  quite  ac¬ 
curately  (I  suppose)  how  a 
Japanese  sergeant  feels  during 
his  rape  of  a  Chinese  virgin. 
The  detail  in  this  episode  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Richard  Wright’s 
clinical  realism  in  “Native 


Son.”  Wright  had  learned  bet> 
ter  when  he  wrote  “Black  Boy" 

Mr.  Hughes  writes  also  q«ut« 
obstetrically  of  the  unatten(k 
birth  of  a  Chinese  baby.  Bo 
author  and  child  arrive  at  th^ 
destination  with  appalling  ra¬ 
pidity: 

“There  was  the  one  great 
shuddering  throe  as  the  h( 
and  shoulders  of  the  child  ap> 
peared.  Mei  sobbed  a  litti^ 
with  the  torture  of  it.  Then  tbti 
spasm  tore  the  remainder  of  the- 
child  from  her.  She  seve 
the  flesh-rope  which  had 
them  one;  now  the  child  wu 
free,  and  she  was  free  of  the 
child.  It  had  whimpered  only 
softly;  she  beat  on  it  until  it 
cried  aloud  with  fright.” 

Gad! 

The  book  is  distinctly  read¬ 
able.  There  are  effective  con¬ 
trast  and  dramatic  irony.  Th 
is  the  Japanese  officer  obs 
with  disemboweling  and  d 
itating  Chinese  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  he  can  go  back  te 
Japan,  set  up  his  easel,  and 
paint  beauty.  There  is  tte 
blind  Chinese  youngster  who 
regains  his  sight  just  in  tinw 
to  see  his  sister  violated. 

True  enough,  wars  are  fought! 
by  individuals.  Battles  in 
which  our  own  troops  do  not' 
take  part  are  apt  to  seem  re¬ 
mote  and  general.  It  is  good  to> 
capture  the  individual  from  the- 
mass,  the  particular  from  the 
universal.  But  it  is  not  necee* 
sary  to  extract  so  many  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  to  jump  from  a 
Chinese  private  to  a  JapanoM 
corporal  to  an  Old  Order  CoD- 
fucianist  to  a  Japanse  sergeant**' 
major  to  a  Chinese  farmer,  etc 
so  fast  and  with  so  little  diffei 
entiating  delineation  that  the 
result  is  a  kaleidoscope  with 
the  colors  not  too  sharp,  and; 
with  the  crank  too  swiftly  tumri 
ing. 

The  trouble  is  these  indi¬ 
viduals  are  not  individual!. 
They  are  types.  Their  lineei 
seem  pat  and  unmotivated, 
their  personalities  too  vague. 
Yet  the  book  has  a  good  idea. 
The  writing  is  vivid  and  never 
verbose. 

It  is  a  splendid  feature  story 
of  fighting  in  China  where 
everyone  bleeds.  It  is  a  fulier 
picture  of  battle  than  we  get 
in  dispatches  of  distant  towns 
captured  and  then  recaptured 
in  magnetic  warfare.  But  it 
blurs. 
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lorizons  unlimited 


Already  the  prototype  of  the  first  true  super¬ 
transport— the  Boeing  Stratocruiser— has  estab¬ 
lished  new  records  for  speed,  performance  and 
operating  economy.  Incorporated  in  its  design 
are  scores  of  aerodynamic  and  structural  ad- 
\’ancements  developed  and  proved  in  victory 
over  Japan. 


bomber  into  the  peace-making  fact  of  the  B-Z9. 
They  put  millions  of  grueling  man-hours  into 
a  battle  that  never  made  the  headlines  but 
surely  affected  the  course  of  history.  Again 
and  again  they  came  up  against  blank  walls 
—started  over— found  ways  to  do  what  had 
been  the  impossible. 

You  can't  stop  such  men.  You  can’t  sup¬ 
press  their  fierce  enthusiasm  or  their  amazing 
technical  skill.  Now  that  the  war  is  over, 
they’ll  go  right  on  creating  and  improving 
airplanes  for  the  greater  peacetime  age  of 
flight— the  commercial  transports  and  military 
aircraft  that  will  make  and  keep  America 
strong  in  the  air. 


iVhat  does  a  Boeing  engineer  think  about? 
Talk  to  one  for  ten  minutes  and  his  pencil 
'ill  start  expressing  the  ceaseless  workings  of 


lismind ...  in  smooth,  clean,  flattened  curves 
f  laminar  flow  airfoils,  streamlined  engine 
tacelles  and  upswept  tail  fins. 

For  his  is  the  kind  of  imagination  that  never 
Kts.  In  the  absorbing  task  of  designing  a 
rw  and  better  airplane  he  will  stay  at  nis 
^  days  and  nights  without  sleep.  His  fi^r- 
ig  is  done  in  infinitesimal  measurements,  but 
e  thinks  in  terms  of  the  infinite.  His  hori- 
M$  are  unlimited. 

Boeing  engineers— more  than  3000  of  them 
■translated  the  Army’s  dream  of  a  super¬ 


In  peacetime  days  ahead,  the  special  abilities 
in  research,  design,  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facture  which  have  given  Boeing  leadership 
in  the  big-bomber  field  will  bring  you  the 
Stratocruiser  and  other  advancements  in  air 
transport.  You  can  be  sure  that  any  airplane 
“Built  by  Boeing"  is  built  to  lead. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Ads  Held  “Must”  Now 
For  “Corner”  Grocer 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 

KACH  year  The  Progreetive 

Grocer  releases  a  booklet  en* 
titled  "Facts  in  Food  and  Gro* 
eery  Distribution.”  In  their  re¬ 
lease  of  January,  IMS,  under 
the  heading  “Highlights  in  1M4 
Survey,”  appears  this  significant 
paragraph: 

“During  the  past  three  war 
ears,  independent  grocery-com- 
Ination  stores  increased  their 
volume  $8,220,000,000;  chains, 
$830,000,000.”  Percentage-wise, 
the  independents  gained  about  4 
times  as  much  in  total  dollars  as 
did  the  chains.  In  1M4,  chains 
did  32.6%  of  the  total  grocery 
business.  Independents  did 
67.4%. 

Question: — Will  our  inde¬ 
pendent  friends  do  as  well  in 
1946,  *47  and  '48?  Before  at¬ 
tempting  an  answer,  let’s  take  a 
look  at  what  happened  in  food 
stores  during  the  war  years. 

Consumer  Buying  Changed 

When  rationing  finally  became 
an  actuality  and  the  OPA  and 
the  other  government  controls 
started  to  really  function  in 
1942,  millions  of  women  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  only  way  to  be 
assimed  of  reasonable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  foodstuffs  for  their  fami¬ 
lies  was  to  select  one  grocer,  one 
butcher,  one  poultry  dealer  or 
one  milk  dealer  and  give  him 
practically  all  of  their  business. 

No  longer  could  the  happy 
housewife  Jiunp  in  her  car  and 
drive  from  .one  to  10  miles  to  a 
large  market  for  her  food  needs. 
Gasoline  rationing  probably  did 
more  to  help  the  independent 
food  dealer  to  break  all  existing 
sales  records  than  any  other  one 
thing. 

A  study  of  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  food  linage  figures  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  market  shows  that 
the  big  advertisers  started  to  cut 
down  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1M2. 
Many  chains  cut  their  Thursday 
food  ads  in  half.  Others  dropped 
out  completely.  The  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  were  filling  gov¬ 
ernment  orders  also  stopped. 

Result: — ^The  only  way  the 
housewife  could  find  out  what 
was  being  offered  was  to  go  to 
her  favorite  store  and  check  doz¬ 
ens  of  items.  Seldom  did  she  fill 
her  weekly  shopping  list.  So  she 
started  to  shift  from  one  basic 
product  to  another.  Millions  of 
families  switched  to  margarine. 
Are  they  all  going  back  to  but¬ 
ter  next  year,  or  the  years  to 
follow? 

Will  independents  hold  their 
big  gains  now  that  we  are  gradu¬ 
ally  getting  back  to  normal  food 
distribution?  Not  unless  they 
band  together  and  do  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising,  or  start  a  con¬ 
tinuous  weekly  schedule  over 
their  own  names.  Can  tihe  inde¬ 
pendent  afford  to  advertise?  Oiir 
answer  to  this  question  is,  “How 
can  he  afford  not  to  advertise?” 

In  most  markets,  from  five  to 
as  many  as  100  independent  gro- 
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cers  can  afford  one  ad  a  week. 
Assiune  that  the  local  rate  is  $1 
an  inch.  Auume  that  the  inde¬ 
pendent  is  now  doing  $75,000  a 
year.  He  has  two  clerks,  one 
clerk  and  two  part-time  work¬ 
ers  for  Friday  and  Saturday,  and 
a  delivery  boy.  Two  percent  of 
his  total  sales  would  amount  to 
$1,500. 

Divide  $1,500  by  50  weeks  and 
you  have  $30  a  week  for  adver¬ 
tising.  This  would  buy  a  30-inch 
food  ad,  10  inches  deep  over  3 
columns.  That’s  a  pretty  big  ad. 
In  it,  the  grocer  can  run  from 
25  to  50  different  items  and,  at 
least,  one  special  a  week.  Now, 
suppose  his  local  rate  is  $2  an 
inch.  For  $30  a  week,  he  can 
run  a  15-inch  ad. 

Dozens  of  interviews  with  gro¬ 
cers  and  grocery  salesmen  have 
convinced  us  that  the  only  rea¬ 
son  more  independent  grocers  do 
not  run  a  2-inch  ad  or  a  30-inch 
ad  every  week  is  that  they  just 
down  know  how  to  write  an  ad; 
and  they  are  too  busy  to  care¬ 
fully  select  the,  items  THAT 
THE  CHAINS  SELDOM  LIST 
IN  THEIR  ADS. 

Any  independent  store  can 
make  a  comfortable  living  on 
the  higher  profits  obtained  from 
featuring  Jams,  jellies,  sardines, 
anchovies,  spices,  extracts,  fancy 
cakes,  expensive  coffees,  expen¬ 
sive  teas,  baby  foods,  etc.,  etc. 

Several  of  our  friends  in  the 
retail  grocery  business  have 
learned,  during  the  war  years, 
how  to  sell  the  expensive  items 
on  which  they  have  a  gross 
profit  ranging  up  to  as  high  as 
35%.  That’s  where  the  real 
money  is  in  these  seldom-adver¬ 
tised  items. 

From  our  own  experience,  we 
believe  that  any  local  salesman 
can,  if  he  starts  now,  sell  from 
one  to  10  local  campaigns  to  in¬ 
dependent  grocers.  You  know 
the  ones  that  have  made  money 
during  the  war  years. 

Go  to  them  first,  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  WRITE.  LAY  OUT 
AND  SELECT  THE  ITEMS  FOR 
EACH  WEEK’S  AD  FOR  AT 
LEAST  SIX  MONTHS. 

After  you  “get  them  rolling,” 
they  will  do  most  of  this  work 
themselves.  One  of  the  easiest 
ways  to  build  up  sizable  new  lin¬ 
age  figures  during  the  next  five 
years  is  to  sell  independent  gro¬ 
cers  the  idea  of  continuous  ad¬ 
vertising. 

(No.  165  in  a  series) 
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Guild  Plans  Dinner 

MmNEAPOLis,  Dec.  12 — Organ¬ 
ization  and  preparation  is  under 
way  for  the  annual  gridiron 
dinner  of  the  Twin  Cities  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  which  is  to  be 
resumed  after  a  recess  during 
the  war  years.  A  tentative  date 
has  been  set  for  the  first  week 
in'  April  with  Angelo  Cohen, 
Minneapolis  Star  ’Journal,  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 


Gets  New  Ford 

Bluefield.  W.  Vo.,  Dec.  12— 
The  first  of  the  new  1946  cars 
—a  Ford — to  be  delivered  in 
Bluefield  was  sold  to  the  Blue- 
field  Doily  Telegraph.  The 
sole  was  made  by  J.  S.  Willis, 
president  of  the  Mercer  Go- 
rage.  to  Hugh  Ike  Scott  Jzm 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Telegroph  and  son  of  Hugh 
Ike  Scott  Sr.,  president  and 
publisher. 


Two  Families  Share 
Ernie  Pyle's  Estate 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  Dec.  12 — 
The  estate  of  Ernie  Pyle,  famed 
war  correspondent  whose  bril¬ 
liant  career  was  ended  by  a 
sniper’s  bullet  on  le  Shima 
earlier  this  year,  will  be  divided 
equally  between  imme^ate  relv 
atives  on  his  side  of  the  family 
and  immediate  relatives  on  his 
wife’s  side. 

That  was  the  information 
given  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Washington  County  Auditor  Roy 
Johnson,  executor  of  Ehnie’s 
estate,  who  also  revealed  that 
the  amount  of  the  estate — 
though  final  determination  has 
not  been  made — is  "very  sub¬ 
stantial.” 

No  new  will  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Pyle  following  the  death 
of  her  husband  and  when  she 
succumbed  recently  to  uremic 
poisoning  in  an  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  hospital  only  the  joint 
will  made  by  the  writer  and  the 
“that  girl”  of  Ernie’s  writings 
remained. 

Johnson  said  Pyle’s  estate  has 
not  been  entirely  inventoried 
because  the  income  from  four 
books  and  the  motion  picture 
of  his  life  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined. 

■ 

Cowles  for  Unification 

In  an  article  in  the  Dec.  11 
issue  of  Look  magazine,  John 
Cowles,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Look  and  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune,  makes  a  plea 
for  unification  of  the  armed 
forces  on  the  basis  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  in  North  Africa, 
Alaska,  England  and  Army  and 
Navy  installations  in  the  Pacific. 


iVoir  •  •  • 
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Dure  Resigns 
In  Richmond; 
Johnston  M.  E 

Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  U-, 
Resignation  of  Leon  S.  Dure 
Jr.,  as  managing  editor  of  tik 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  hu 
been  annoimced  by  David  Tta- 
nant  Bryan,  publisher  of  Rlek- 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ben  B.  Johnston,  who  hu 
been  In  the  Times-DUpate 
news  organization  since  1917 
and  who  served  as  acting  niaa- 
aging  editor  during  the  ataewi 
of  Dure  from  1942  to  1946,  hu 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Dan. 

Dure  had  been  manaftai, 
or  executive,  editor  of  th* 
Times-Dispatch  since  1938,  com-  ' 
ing  to  Richmond  as  city  editor 
from  the  Washington  (D.'C) 
Post. 

His  service  in  the  U.  S.  Aiag 
Air  Forces  terminated,  a  few 
months  ago  when  he  waa  dir  ■ 
charged  with  the  rank  of  majet  ^ 
No  reason  was  assigned  for  hh 
resignation  nor  has  Dure-  n-  f 
nounced  any  plans  for  tbi 
future. 

a 

Named  Ad  Monagir 

J.  N.  Stewart,  who  has  h««  ^ 
in  charge  of  market  promotkn  f 
for  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chi* 
cago,  has  been  appointed  aiw 
tising  and  market  promotiu 
manager.  Kay  Ratto  contbaa 
as  merchandising  counsd  aai  ^ 
head  of  the  building’s  meidhtt- 
dising  service. 
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The  Inside  Story  of  a  Million  Ries 


POSSIBLY  it  ivas  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  cow  that  kicked  over  the 
lamp  and  started  the  great  Chicago  Fire  of  1871. 

But  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  pay  less  for  your  fire  insur¬ 
ance  is  that  information  about  millions  of  other  fires  is  on  file 
with  the  fire  insurance  business.  The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  has  data  on  over  seven  million! 

Such  information  assists  your  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  in  estimating  future  fire  possibilities  in  advance  .  . . 
and  in  calculating  rates  as  low  as  consistent  with  sound  protec¬ 
tion  for  you. 

Sound,  progressive  management  .  .  .  constant  reduction  of 
overhead  costs  .  .  .  energy,  knowledge,  experience,  a  never- 
ending  fight  against  fire  ...  all  these  have  contributed  to 
bringing  the  average  cost  of  fire  insurance  down  over  40^ 
since  World  War  I. 

“What  kind  of  profits  did  these  companies  make  in  war¬ 
time?”  you  might  ask. 

Out  of  the  average  premium  dollar  received  during  the  past 
four  years,  underwriting  profits  have  been  leas  than  one  cent. 


tYou  can  depend  on  me  to  get 
you  adequate  coverage,  of  the 
right  kind,  in  a  sound,  safe, 
progressive  company. 

And,  if  fire  ever  does  come,  you  can  depend 
on  my  immediate,  whole-hearted  service. 


TUNE  IN  EARL  GODWIN 

Every  Thursday  Evening  on  Blue“A.B.C.'' 
Network — See  your  newspaper  for  Time 
and  Station. 


•  ••AlMibcrso/  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


Instant  Coffees  Seen 
Linage  Makers  in  ’46 


'imkntei/miAjoUf- 


during  par  cup  and  full  flavor  of  Bar-  IWVBHil  slam  finale  of  the  war  effort 

permit-  rington  Hall.  f Determined  the  city  ihall 

“J*™*  The  agency  ii  currently  study-  reach  its  "E”  bond 

Ing  the  results  of  the  present 

ly  rad  aos  rad  full  details  of  next  year’s  “JSiSCj’'  adelphla  .  ^ I^SSf 

id  able  campaign  are  not  yet  available.  hands,  Inteiwlfylng  l^ir  etro^ 

a  ^  Bordens  Instant  Coffee  (The  |jl« 

jlWllra  Borden  Co.,  New  York),  was  de-  employes,  but  to  soU* 

t  firms  veloped  during  the  war  rad  of-  ■ . their  customers. 

B  prob-  fered  to  consumers  for  the  first  The  Philadelphia  Merdwgte 

, on  rad  time  this  past  summer.  As  with  '  .  Association  is  taking  full  dM' 

Istrlbu*  any  Borden  product,  Elsie,  the  ads  entirely  devoid  of  the 

xpand-  famous  Borden  cow,  had  a  hand  day  buying  angle  to  exploit  tkfc 

It  in  Its  introduction.  The  initial  pusher  campaign  being  statlll 

••cause  newspaper  ad,  (see  cut),  por-  Dec.  10  to  19  inclusive. 

trayed  a  Jar  of  coffee  in  a  bwln-  Borden's  ’BobT'  Fifty-three  prizes,  includiggr 

•rtising  ett  in  Elsie’s  and  Elmer’s  home,  four  postwar  Ford  model  can 

vrith  toe  caption,  “Look,  Folks!  i,  instant  Maxwell  House,  new  and  48  scarce  and  highly  dMk- 

Copy  highUght  toe  coffee  flavor  product  of  General  Foods.  New  able  electrical  appliances,  an 

n  the  low  cost.  ,  York.  In  a  box  at  the  top  of  being  offered  as  prizes  to  booia 

re  new  .  More  re^nt  Borden  s  au  each  ad  is  a  humorous  sketch  buyers. 

ere  in  have  offered  money  ba^  to  showing  a  time  to  use  the  in-  Any  $25  bond  puts  the  pv*' 
double  users  of  Borden  s  Instantly  strat  ^e.  A  campaign  pre-  chaser’s  name  in  competltira  tal 
jt  only  Cofl^  who  do  not  pared  by  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  the  prizes.  A  $75  bond  puta  an 

larticu-  ^hik  it  as  good  as  their  favorite  Yoric,  broke  this  fall  in  the  New  entrant’s  name  in  four  timauri 

rt,  but  TOffee.  York  metropolitan  area  and  has  $750  bond  40  times.  Drawiagd 

>eneflts  Dei^ndlng  ui^n  toe  amount  been  extended  iato  New  England  will  be  made  luider  aunMB 

imHiicf  o*  coffee  available,  Bordens  is  .  - .  ,  - 

extending  its  market  city  by 
_  city.  Already  distribution  has 
,mpna-  been  obtained  along  the  Atlantic 
ness  oi  seaboard  rad  is  now  moving 
westward.  Newspaper  ads  av- 
n  u  a  erage  800  lines  rad  nm  virtually 
rone^  every  week.  Some  radio  spot 
'ton  &  announcements  are  also  being 
fy ,  used.  ’The  agency  is  Kenyon  & 

Instant  Eckhardt 

in,  ex-  Making  use  of  the  cartoon 
h*°P*®  technique  in  its  newspaper  ads 


To  Honor  Sen.  Bishop 

Ottawa,  Dec.  11  —  Senator 
Charles  Bishop,  who  until  hit 
appointment  to  the  Upper  House 
several  months  ago  was  dean  of 
parliamentary  press  correspond¬ 
ents,  will  be  honored  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  gallery  at  a 
special  Christmas  party  Dec.  21. 
At  that  time  a  photograph  oi 
Senator  Bishop,  a  life  member 
of  the  gallery,  will  be  hung  in 
the  gallery  loiuige. 


SPIED 

JKOUID 


Write  fer  lUwstreted  bwUetie 

R.HOE&CO.,INC 

fia  tasT  iiaib  sntin,  ww  tom  s4,  ii,t. 


Instant  Time! 
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IDITOR  A  PUB  LI  SHIR  far  December  IB.  INI 


HIGHWAY  TRANSrOIT  .  .  .  VITAl  TO  VKTORY  AND  THI  AMiRKAN  WAY  Of  UH 

of  a  Thousand  Missions 


GMC  Truck  &  Coach  salutes  the 
truck  drivers  of  America!  During 
one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in 
the  history  of  our  nation  they  have 
driven  nearly  200  billion  miles  and 
have  transported  twice  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  prewar  years. 

Despite  the  time  of  day  or  night, 
they  kept  their  dates  with  rail  lines 
and  airlines,  war-busy  factories  and 


waiting  convoys.  Regardless  of 
weather  or  road  conditions,  they 
rushed  the  delivery  of  war  materi¬ 
als  needed  by  our  Fighting  Forces. 

To  them,  and  to  the  men  who  main¬ 
tained  their  vehicles,  must  also  go 
the  credit  for  keeping  most  of  the 
nation’s  4V^  million  prewar  motor 
trucks  on  the  job,  day  in  and  day 
out,  until  final  victory  was  won. 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


NIW  GMC*  ...  VS  TO  20  TONS 
.  .  .  MOW  AVAHABU 
GMC,  bulkier  ol  nearly  600,> 
000  militery  vehiolee,  bee  now 
turned  its  full  production  U- 
oilitiee  to  the  manuleeturc  of 
oommerctel  vehicles.  Civiiien 
GMC  trucks  ere  powered  by 
engines  of  the  tame  basic  de¬ 
sign  as  the  famous  “270"  used 
in  the  GMC  “six-by-six". . . 
"Workhorse  of  the  Army." 

IMVtST  IN  VICTORY 
\  ...  M/Y  VICrORY  RONDS 


OF  COMMERCIAL  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  GM  COACHES . . .  VOLUME  RROOUCER  OF  GMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBIAN  ”0UCKS^  ■ 

iBiTOR  A  PUBLISHIR  fnr  OeccNibor  IB.  1t4t  77 


Zou,t.!  .  .  BaJ.  .  .  PoJ  .  .  Jn  3an  Wait 

Comic  Artists  Draw 
Odd  Squawk  Letters 


By  Dwight  Bental 

THE  WAY  a  cartoonist  opens 
his  daily  mail  you  might 
think  it  was  booby-trapped — 
in  a  manner  of  speaking  it  is. 
Some  of  it’s  highly  explosive. 
For  instance,  let  Milton 
Caniff,  who  draws  Terry  and 


Streamliner  trains  hare  shatter¬ 
proof  aloaa.  The  suitcase  would 
have  bounced  back  in  Measles’ 
face,  a  lot  of  railroad  men  told 
Chester  Gould. 

the  Pirates,  place  the  ejector 
slot  on  the  left  instead  of  the 
right  side  of  Terry’s  Colt  auto¬ 
matic  pistol  ( which  he  did 
once)  and  for  the  next  couple 
of  weeks  the  opening  of  his 
correspondence  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  loud  bangs  of  pro¬ 
test. 

If  J.  R.  Williams,  creator  of 
Out  Our  Way  and  Born  Thirty 
Years  Too  Soon,  shows  a 
youngster  with  his  legs 
wrapped  around  a  piano  stool 
while  torturing  ‘‘cat-and-dog- 
fight”  noises  out  of  an  old  par¬ 
lor  organ,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  “born  30  years  too  soon’’ 
readers  (and  there  were)  to 
remind  him  sternly  that  “you 
can’t  get  a  peep  out  of  a  parlor 
organ  unless  you’re  pumping  the 
pedals.” 

The  eagle-eyed  reader  rarely 
misses  an  error,  cartoonists 
ruefully  agree.  If  Arthur  Fol- 
well  (Mr.  and  Mrs.)  puts  five 
hairs  on  a  character’s  head  in 
one  frame,  and  four  in  the  next, 
a  girl  writes  in  to  ask  him 
“How  come?” 

When  Fred  Lasswell  (Barney 
Google  and  Snuffy  Smith)  had 
a  monkey  out  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  dangling  by  his  tail,  “a 
long-haired  prof  out  West 
wrote  in  great  detail  that  I 
was  fouled  up  because  there 
are  no  hangtailus  monkies  in 
that  part  of  the  wdrld.” 

“You  can’t  win,”  sighs  Ches¬ 
ter  Gould,  creator  of  Dick 
Tracy.  “Recently  I  showed  a 
railway  station  in  a  town  called 
Woodstock.  I  received  count¬ 
less  letters  from  Woodstock, 
Ill.  residents  telling  me  their 
station  had  no  water  tank  as 
shown  in  my  drawings.  One 
letter  even  included  a  photo 
as  proof. 

“In  another  instance  I  had 
Measles  sitting  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  car.  For  some 
damnable  reason  in  the  next 
day’s  continuation  of  the  scene, 
I  drew  another  car  with  totally 
different  dash  and  panel  as- 
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sembly.  1  had  plenty  of  mail 
on  that.” 

Worse  than  a  plague  of  gnats 
are  the  letters  from  “experts” 
in  everything  from  the  proper 
procedure  in  a  law  court  to  the 
proper  protocol  in  a  bistro,  la¬ 
ments  Gus  Edson,  who  took 
over  the  Job  of  drawing  'The 
Gumps  after  the  death  of  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith. 

“The  bright-eyed  readers,”  he 
says,  “lie  in  ambush  waiting 
for  their  chance  to  pounce. 

“Shortly  after  I  took  over 
The  Gumps,  I  announced  the 
forthcoming  marriage  of  the 
Widow  Zander  to  Tom  Carr. 
Within  the  next  few  days  came 
the  avalanche.  Nine  hundred 
and  sixty  irate  letters  were 
tossed  in  on  a  pitchfork  by  the 
sweating  mailman.  The  Widow 
and  Tom  Carr  were  married 
previously  by  the  late  Syd 
Smith!” 

Frank  King,  who  draws  Gaso¬ 
line  Alley,  believes  “everyone 
likes  to  catch  a  writer  or  a 
cartoonist  in  a  misstatement  or 
a  mistake.” 

“Gasoline  Alley  followers 
are  more  critical  of  little  things 
than  big  ones,”  he  says.  “Walt 
was  building  a  brick  wall  and 
had  laid  eleven  tiers.  The  next 
square  showed  only  ten.  A 
number  of  readers  checked  up 
on  me.  ’Then  when  Avery,  who 
always  appears  with  a  cigar, 
showed  up  with  one  in  his  hand 
and  another  in  his  face,  they 
went  to  town. 

“But  as  an  example  of  how 
finicky  and  mathematical  the 
customers  are,  I  had  Skeezix 
and  a  GI  buddy  standing  at  a 
counter.  ’There  was  an  arm 
around  and  a  hand  on  a 
shoulder  and  there  were  four 
hands  out  in  front.  You 
wouldn’t  think  they  would 
notice  five  hands  for  two 
people,  but  they  did.” 

“Our  readers  watch  every 
move  we  make — every  line  we 
draw — and  I’m  sure  that  is  the 
incentive  that  keeps  us  carry- 


Bill  Holman  got  in  bad  on  this 
ono.  Mules  “ain't  got  no  sex  life/' 
as  one  reader  pointed  out. 


ing  on  in  this  gruesome  racket 
— and  I  will  never  know  why,” 
sadly  remarks  Carl  Ed,  creator 
of  Harold  Teen.  _ 

“When  I  starts  the  he-man 
fad  years  ago — no  hat,  no  neck¬ 
tie,  no  garters,  sloppy  socks — 
I  drew  a  Sunday  page  showing 
Harold  Teen  in  shorts  and  with 
garters  on.  Just  a  memory  slip. 
Well,  the  reaction  was  terrific. 
I  received  over  1,000  letters  and 
telegrams  protesting  this  un¬ 
orthodox  way  of  dressing.  In 
those  days  of  creating  fads,  and 
there  were  many,  I  had  to 
watch  every  one  of  them — or 
catch  hell.” 

“Kids  seem  to  see  every¬ 
thing,”  dolefully  admits  Frank 
Miller,  creator  of  Barney  Bax¬ 
ter.  “I  got  skads  of  letters 
telling  me  a  particular  air¬ 
plane  did  NOT  have  a  rivet 
in  the  fuselage  as  I  showed  it. 
Was  my  face  red.” 

Zack  Mosley,  who  draws 
Smilin’  Jack,  drew  a  hairline  in 
the  middle  of  a  propeller  blade 
indicating  the  outside  of  the 
blade  was  turned  to  the  top 
on  the  right  side,  and  received 
several  letters  from  kids  point¬ 
ing  out  that  if  such  were  the 
case  the  plane  would  be  flying 
backwards. 


Fred  LosaweU's  reply. 

Editing  departments  of  the 
syndicates  aren’t  quite  all  the 
help  they  might  be  in  these 
cases,  suggests  Harold  Gray 
(Little  Orphan  Annie). 

“Of  course,”  he  says,  “the 
editing  department  of  our  syn¬ 
dicate  has  eagle-eyed  parties. 
If  one  uses  close  punctuation, 
those  admirable  characters  cut 
out  all  the  commas,  colons  and 
semi-colons.  If  you  try  to  use 
loose  punctuation,  they  care¬ 
fully  insert  the  necessary. 

“Of  course  it  makes  no  pos¬ 
sible  difference  to  the  readers, 
and  it’s  nice  sport  for  the  edi¬ 
tor,  But  let  a  tie  go  through 
spotted  in  one  panel  and  striped 
in  the  next  and  the  editor  will 
never,  never  catch  that.  I  pre¬ 
sume  it’s  because  the  editor  is 
purely  the  literary  type.  .  .  .” 

And  so,  it  remains  for  Read¬ 
er  Joe  Smith  in  Peoria,  or  sev¬ 
eral  Mary  Browns  in  Oshkosh 
and  points  west,  to  point  out  to 
Martin  Branner,  who  draws 
Winnie  Winkle,  that  he  left  off 
Winnie’s  engagement  ring  in 
one  panel  where  Winnie  is  a 
small  figure  in  the  background; 
or  that  he  changed  Winnie’s 
dress  from  one  day  to  the  next 
while  she  was  out  with  a  young 
man,  and  did  Winnie  change  it 
in  front  of  the  young  man;  or 
that  he  showed  a  full  moon  in 
a  moonlight  scene  on  a  lake  and 
the  almanac  shows  there  was 
a  crescent  moon  that  night.  .  .  . 

Or  to  tell  off  Stanley  Link 
(Tiny  Tim)  for  putting  a 
wooden  stump  on  a  pirate’s 
right  leg  one  day,  and  on  his 
left  leg  on  another. 

Fred  Harmon  (Red  Ryder) 
backs  up  Link’s  contention  that 


You  can't  get  even  a  squeak  out  § 
of  a  parlor  organ  without  pua^  | 
ing  the  pedals,  a  lot  oi  readeit  § 
let  I.  R.  WillianM  know.  | 

people  take  cartoon  character!  1 
seriously.  “Last  summer  I  ran  I 
a  story  wherein  I  called  a  cer  | 
tain  road,  in  the  building  of  I 
which  a  big  tax  swindle  had  ^ 
taken  place,  the  ‘Million-DoUar 
Road,’  ”  he  says.  “I  was  very  s 
much  embarrassed  when  vari-  ! 
ous  western  newspapers  took  | 
this  up  in  angry  protest,  both  in 
the  papers  and  over  the  radio,  i 
stating  that  the  famous  Million-  | 
Dollar  Highway  of  Colorado  | 
was  certainly  a  beautiful  piece  t 
of  work  and  in  no  way  a  tax  | 
swindle  on  the  public.  ...  | 

“Some  time  ago  I  used  a  I 
villain  with  Red  Ryder  with  a  > 
very  unusual  and  coined  name.  I 
It  wasn’t  long  before  I  had  a  | 
letter  from  the  chief  of  police  | 
of  one  -of  the  leading  Western  | 
big  cities  saying  that  he  would  I 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  I  | 
could  advise  him  of  the  where-  I 
abouts  of  my  ‘fictitious’  villain  i 
so  they  could  close  the  records  ^ 
on  a  20-year  criminal  case.”  S 

Just  how  seriously  the  publk  S 
may  take  a  comic  strip  is  rue-  I 
fully  reported  by  Percy  CrMby,  I 
who  created  Skippy,  | 

“There  had  been  a  steady  I 
stream  of  letters  asking  for  | 
horse  race  tips  and  numbers—  h 
numbers  readers  wanted  me  to  | 
put  in  the  strip  until  I  scratched  J 
my  head  in  wonder,”  he  says.  | 

“People  wrote  in  to  say  they  I 
had  won  bets,  and  to  keep  up  | 
the  good  work.  I  was  part  of  |: 
a  great  betting  racket  and  never 
knew  how  to  place  a  bet  myself. 

“I  studied  the  strip  loc^inf 
for  the  tip  that  everybody  else 
got  save  me. 

“Finally  a  clue  came  when 
some  poor  soul  told  me  I  put 
the  wrong  numbers  on  Skippy'J 
hat — how  she  had  watched  all 
week  .  .  .  and  for  what?  It  be¬ 
gan  to  get  serious  when  other 
complaints  poured  in  suggesting 
I  was  two-timing  the  readers. 

“I  entertained  the  idea  of 
launching  Skippy  in  a  black 
derby.  Even  so  I  had  to  scratch 
out  everything  in  the  hat  that 
took  the  twist  of  a  6,  ’7,  8  or  9. 

“For  a  while  I  heard  nothin! 
from  my  readers  .  .  .  then  out 
of  the  blue,  letters  and  post¬ 
cards  took  a  forgiving  turn 
with  a  ‘Why  didn’t  you  tell  us' 
slant  .  ,  .  then  I  found  numbers 
flying  off  Skippy’s  running  coat 

“Tlie  one  thing  that  still  puz¬ 
zles  me  is  that  all  this  mail 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit  and  Chicago.” 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  fer  DeceMber  IS,  1*41 
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Why  Shouldn’t  America  Have 
Hirough  Sleeping  Car  Service 
I  from  Coast  to  Coast? 

I  Giesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Nickel  Plate  stand  ready  to  join 
I  with  other  railroads  to  start  this  service  without  delay! 

t 

j  American  railroad  sys- 

*  tern,  for  all  its  fine  accom¬ 
plishments,  is  woefully  inadequate 
in  one  important  respect. 

*  The  traveler  cannot  go  from 
one  of  our  coasts  to  the  other  by 
through  sleeping  car  service.  He 
mu2;t  break  his  trip — at  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  Memphis,  or  New 

,  Orleans. 

Even  if  he  rides  the  crack 

,]  trains,  he  must  still  change  at 

these  points  —  often  with  o  wait 
of  several  hours  in  between. 

i  He  must  put  up  with  the  in- 

i  convenience  of  packing  and 

transferring  his  baggage,  often 
going  from  one  station  to  another, 
waiting  around  for  connections, 
boarding  another  train. 

He  has  at  least  two  sleeping 
car  reservations  to  worry  about 
—  when  one  should  suffice. 

He  is  put  to  far  too  much 
trouble  —  and  far  too  much 
waste  of  time. 

hvinbU  Lmt  Kndet  America 

Why  should  travelers  have  to 
put  up  with  this?  Why  should 
there  be  a  dividing  line  beyond 


I 


which  you  cannot  pass  without 
changing  trains? 

Isn’t  it  high  time  the  travelers 
of  this  country  enjoyed  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  through  sleeping  car  ser¬ 
vice  all  the  way  from  coast 
to  coast? 

And  why  shouldn’t  they  get 
it?  Is  it  because  of  the  physical 
problem  that  would  be  involved 
in  transferring  sleeping  cars  from 
one  road  to  another?  Is  it  because 
schedules  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
adjusted  to  maintain  convenient 
departure  and  arrival  times? 

Surely,  such  problems  can  be 
worked  out  —  and  should  be 
worked  out  —  in  the  interest  of 
the  traveling  public. 

WhoWiUTakeAcHom? 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Nickel  Plate  Road  are  not 
the  only  railroads  that,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  others,  could  pro¬ 
vide  this  service.  But  no  railroad 
has  yet  provided  it.  And  we  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the 
Nickel  Plate  are  willing  to  make 
a  start. 

In  fact,  we  are  so  convinced 
that  action  should  be  taken,  and 


taken  withouX  more  delay,  that  we 
go  on  record  as  follows: 

A  Concrete  Proposal 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  whose 
western  passenger  terminus  is 
Cincinnati,  stands  ready  now  to 
join  with  any  combination  of 
other  railroads  to  set  up  through 
sleeping  car  service  from  coast 
to  coast  on  practical  schedules 
and  routes. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road,  which 
runs  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
also  stands  ready  now  to  join 
with  any  combination  of  roads 
to  set  up  the  same  kind  of 
through  transcontinental  sleep¬ 
ing  car  service. 

Throtigh  sleeping  car  service  is 
bound  to  come.  Because  it  is  so 
much  in  the  public’s  interest,  it 
is  also  in  the  interest  of  all  rail¬ 
road  people  and  all  railroad  in¬ 
vestors.  We  invite  their  support 
—  and  the  support  of  all  who 
travel  —  for  this  badly  needed 
improvement  in  rail  trans¬ 
portation. 

Qicsapeake  &  Okie  Railwaj 
Nickel  Plate  Road 

Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
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Cartoonists,  Writers 
Aid  Victory  Loan 


INNUMERABLE  readers  who 

have  passed  lightly  over  text 
and  advertising  promotion  of 
the  Victory  Loan  and  preceding 
War  Loans  have  been  Jerked  to 
attention  by  cartoons  that  sugar- 
coated  the  message  with  effec¬ 
tive  art  or  gags. 

An  Ed  Reed  pawnbroker  with 
only  two  balls  might  quip:  “I 
hocked  the  other  one  and  bought 
a  War  Ekmdl"  or  a  Gregory 
d’Alessio  blonde  in  a  Victory 
Loan  kissing  booth  might  sight 
a  whiskered  candidate  and  sigh: 
“This  is  beyond  the  call  of 
duty!"  The  familiar  Frank  Beck 
editorial  cartoon  may  show  a 
GI  calling  "Hey,  don't  go  away 
yet  .  .  The  comic  strip  group, 
such  as  Martin  Branner,  Carl 
Ed,  Frank  WiUard,  Milton 
Caniff,  Fred  Lasswell,  Harold 
Gray,  the  "Superman"  team, 
Paul  Robinson,  Merrill  Blosser 
and.  most  recently,  the  “Dixie 
Dugan"  team,  may  introduce 
bond-selling  sequences  into  their 
comic  strips  or  Sunday  pages. 

Vsry  Eifsetivs 

These  cartoons  have  been  very 
effective  in  promoting  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Loan  and  the  various  War 
Loan  drives,  Howard  H.  Smith, 
feature  editor.  War  Finance  Di¬ 
vision,  Treasury  Department, 
told  Eorroa  &  PuButsHca  on  a 
recent  visit  to  this  office.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  cartoons  sent 
out  to  154  large  newspapers  un¬ 
der  the  caption  “Any  Bonds  To¬ 
day?"  were  used  by  those  news¬ 
papers.  he  said,  and  cartoons  in 
general  were  by  all  odds  the 
most  popular  of  the  bond  pub¬ 
licity  features  serviced  to  news¬ 
papers. 

“Just  before  each  drive  we 
called  upon  comic  artists  to  pro¬ 
vide  panels  or  larger  cartoons," 
he  declared,  "and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  we  gained  is  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable.  There  is  scarcely  a 
well-known  newspaper  artirt  in 
the  country  who  has  not  con¬ 
tributed  many  cartoons  or 
panels  at  the  request  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  desk  for  use  in  other  papers 
throughout  the  country." 

Ed  Reed,  who  draws  “Off  the 
Record"  for  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  vol- 
iinteered  his  services  as  contact 
man  and  traveled  around  to  visit 
the  artists  at  his  own  expense. 
His  work.  Smith  said,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  department’s 
success  getting  the  use  with  this 
medium. 

Ssrndicated  columns  boosted 
the  drives,  he  said,  especially 
the  earlier  loans.  Home  econo¬ 
mists,  for  Instance,  would  urge 
money  saving  recipes  so  the 
housewife  might  “save  for 
bonds,”  sports  writers  promote 
bond  games,  and  such  financial 
columnists  as  Sylvia  Porter  and 
Louis  Schneider  suggest  bonds 
as  a  “best  buy." 

Edith  Barber,  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures,  was  the  Treasury’s  con¬ 
sultant  for  food  columnists; 
Grantland  Rice,  of  Bell,  for 
roorta  columnists,  and  Irving 
Kupcinet,  Chicago  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate,  for  other  columnists. 

The  cartoonists,  however,  have 


been  the  most  active  and  are 
still  cooperating  with  the  final 
drive.  Smith  pointed  out,  by 
three  types  of  activity:  contri¬ 
bution  of  cartoons  or  poster  de¬ 
signs  to  the  Treasury  for  servic¬ 
ing  or  posting;  drawing  cartoons 
as  part  of  their  regular  newspa¬ 
per  or  syndicate  features,  and 
making  personal  appearances 
locally  as  features  oi  the  bond 
drive.  A  surprising  number  have 
done  all  three. 

In  New  York  City,  for  in- 
stanoB,  one  bond  rally  featured 
Otto  Soglow,  C.  D.  Russell.  Gus 
Edson,  Caniff,  “Rube”  Goldberg, 
Russell  Patterson,  E.  Simms 
Campbell,  Walter  Bemdt,  Ernie 
Bushmiller  and  “Bugs"  Baer. 
Similarly  Bill  Mauldin  has  been 
making  personal  appearances  for 
the  Victory  Loan. 

Other  Cartoonists 

For  three  years  A1  Capp  did  a 
special  full  page  color  comic 
“Small  Change”  which  United 
Feature  Syndicate  distributed 
and  which  was  a  “wonderful 
help,"  Smith  said. 

Among  the  other  active  syndi¬ 
cated  editorial  cartoonists  were 
J«Ty  Costello,  Paul  Berdanier, 
Paul  Plaschke,  Harold  Talbot, 
D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  Reg  Manning 
and  Dorman  H.  Smith. 

Equally  active  were  a  host  of 
other  cartoonists:  Edmund 

Duffy,  Baltimore  Sun;  Jerry 
Doyle.  Philadelphia  Record; 
Steve  Schilder,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard;  Irvin  H.  Dugan,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser; 
J.  H.  Donahey,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  William  Summers.  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Sews,  also  M.  H. 
Kettner,  S.  J.  Ray,  Ralph  Patter¬ 
son.  Bernard  Seaman,  John  Baer, 
Fred  Reinert,  Fred  Packer  and 
Bressler  Cartoon  Service. 

Comic  artists  not  yet  men¬ 
tioned  who  responded  to  every 
request  were  C^rge  Lichty,  A1 
Posen,  Sam  Leff,  Chic  Young, 
Jack  Sparling,  Raeburn  Van 
Buren,  Gene  Byrnes,  Jeff  Hayes. 
Fred  Neher,  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff, 
Julian  Ollendorff,  Lou  Mortison, 
Woody  Cowan,  Courtney  Dun- 
kle,  and  Ralph  Kemp.  Others 
who  contributed  included  Lank 
Leonard,  Dudley  Fisher,  Dow 
Walling,  Zack  Mosely,  Hilda 
Terry.  Ferd  Johnson,  Ham  Fish¬ 
er,  Gus  Edson,  Amie  Mossier 
and  Alfred  Plartino. 

A  wericly  sports  cartoon  was 
contributed  for  three  years  by 
Alan  Maver. 


Linage  Correction 

’The  October  linage  figures  for 
Newsday,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  were 
omitted  last  week  (^P,  Dec.  8, 
page  86)  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
which  supplies  the  monthly  fig¬ 
ures  to  Editor  &  Pubushbr. 
Herewith  are  the  corrected  Oc¬ 
tober  figures  for  Hempstead  as 
supplied  by  Media  records; 

HBMP8TRAD,  N.  Y. 

N.ismu  Rrview  & 

SUr-e  .  547,198  448.247 

Newsday-e  .  588.263  424,638 


Grand  Total _  1,135,461  872.885 


MERRILL  C.  MEIGS,  Member, 
Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commis¬ 
sioner,  meets  Colonel  Julius 
Klein,  who  is  on  staff  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Richardson,  Commanding 
General,  Middle  Pacific.  Mr. 
Meigs,  who  is  vicepresident  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  was 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Exam- 


iner  when  Col.  Klein  wu  ow  I 
of  his  editorial  assistants.  Tkt  f 
Hearst  executive  is  on  a  worid  I 
trip  for  Secretary  of  War  Rob- » 
ert  Patterson.  He  is  fonne  | 
chief  of  the  Aircraft  Division  d  ' 
OPM.  Col.  Klein  has  won  nt-  ' 
eral  decorations  and  citaUm 
for  his  work  during  the  war  in  i 
the  Pacific. _ 


Outdoor  Men  Plan  Reader  Test 


Dayton,  O.,  Dec.  12 — The 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America  will  conduct  a  survey 
to  determine  newspaper-reader 
interest  in  outdoor  participation 
^orts,  including  himting,  fish¬ 
ing,  casting,  etc. 

liie  program  will  be  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Raymond 
B.  Howard,  publisher  of  the 
Madison  Press,  London,  O.,  past 
president  of  the  National  Ekli- 
torlal  Association  and  president 
of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Decision  to  undertake  the 
survey,  with  a  $50,000  budget 
allotted,  was  made  in  a  meeting 
between  Col.  L.  B.  Rock,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  OWAA,  and  Howard 
recently. 

Rock’s  newspapers,  the  Day- 
ton  Journal  and  Herald,  have 
pioneered  in  extensive  cover¬ 
age  of  outdoor  sports.  The  pa- 

Froley  Renamed  Head 
Of  Tennis  Writers 

Oscar  Fraley  of  the  United 
Press  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  at  its  an¬ 
nual  session  Dec.  11  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  in  New  York. 

Other  officers  elected  are 
James  Jennings,  Sew  York 
Daily  Mirror,  vicepresident,  and 
J.  A.  Allen,  Sew  York  Sun,  sec¬ 
retary  -  treasurer.  Governors 
nam^  are  Fred  Hawthorne, 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune;  Alli¬ 
son  Danzig.  Sew  York  Times; 
Lewis  Burton,  Sew  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American;  James  Eben,  Sew- 
ark  (N.  J.)  Sews;  Ted  Husing, 
CBS;  Hugh  Fullerton,  Associated 
Press;  A.  D.  Rothman,  Sydney 
Herald;  George  Tlmpson,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  and  Edwin 
S.  Baker,  American  Lavm  Ten¬ 
nis. 


pers  are  sponsors  of  Miimi 
Valley  Outdoors,  an  organia-  , 
tion  pledged  to  improve  con-  ' 
servation. 

Howard  said  a  factual  surrer 
is  needed  to  interest  publishen 
throughout  the  country  in  u 
expansion  of  their  outdoon 
sports  coverage. 

“This  is  a  field  that  is  largdr 
unexplored  by  newspapen,’’  be 
said.  “We  believe  the  reads 
Interest  is  there  but  we  wantti 
take  steps  to  prove  it.  The  Out¬ 
door  Writers  Association  fs 
years  has  urged  more  outdos 
coverage  and  the  employnoS 
of  able  outdoor  editors." 

The  OWAA  includes  outdoos  , 
writers  on  newspapers  fna  v 
Montreal  to  Mexico  City  lai  • 
from  cities  throughout  thb  j 
country,  publishers  of  outdoos  1 
magazines,  radio  commentaton 
and  conservationists. 

Milk  Co-operative 
Names  E.  R.  Clifford 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wls.,  Dec.  11- 
Appointment  of  Eugene  R  CUf 
ford.  Fond  du  Lac  newspape 
man,  as  director  of  public  rdi- 
tions  for  Pure  Milk  Prodaeb 
Co-operative,  has  been  uf 
nounced  by  William  O.  Perdue 
general  manager.  The  appoint 
ment  followed  the  cooperathffi 
recent  approval  of  an  expanska 
plan  whereby  machinery  is  br 
Ing  set  up  so  that  it  may  sent 
as  a  marketing  agency  for  Vk 
consin  milk  producers,  rather 
than  merely  a  bargaining  ageaey 
Perdue  said. 

Clifford,  a  newspaperman  forV 
years,  will  have  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising,  radio  aw 
other  promotional  and  eduer 
tional  activities  and  will  ahe 
serve  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Pure  Milk  Products  Press. 
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Ads  Do  More 
Them  Stimulate 
Sales — Cone 

-Advertising 


K.Y.Post,PM 
In  Contracts 
With  Guild 


'AND  NEW 


^FASHIONS’ 


Chicago,  Dec.  11- 
can  play  a  larger  role  than  serv¬ 
ing  as  an  immediate  stiralus  to 
sale*  Fairfax  Cone,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding.  told 
members  of  the  Chicago  Triune 
advertising  department  here 
yesterday.  ^  .  iv.. 

Cone  described  soma  of  the 
outstanding  “institutional  adver¬ 
tising’  campaigns  of  the  war 
years,  citing  a  company  whose 
business  it  is  to  sell  canned 
vegetables,  yet  who  told  house¬ 
wives  through  advertising  how 
to  grow  and  can  vegetables  at 
home.  Meat  packers  bought 
space  to  explain  to  women  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  a  pound 
of  meat.  A  refrigerator  m^u- 
turer  won  good  will  by  telling 
owners  of  competitive  models  as 
well  as  its  own  customers  how 
to  get  the  best  use  from  their 
equipment. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  question  the 
definition  of  advertising  m 
•salesmanship  in  print.  smd 
Cone.  “I  wish  merely  to  point 
up  the  fact  that  the  war  hM 
’  U3  recognize  the  full 
of  advertising,  not  just 
half  of  it.” 


Two  Newspaper  Guild  con-  va 
Mts  have  been  signed  as  a  re-  '7 
•lit  of  negotiations  opened  on  ‘J- 
4<ht  major  New  York  dailies  { 
'llDce  Oct.  1.  j 

A  contract  with  the  PoMt,  i 
ifUch  members  of  six  units  / 
to  use  as  a  yardstick  for  lA 
sk  remaining  contracts,  was  f-, 
^ed  Dec.  7,  and  a  contract  I  > 
IBtaining  somewhat  similar  pro-  y 
^5ons,  Including  a  $95  top  mini-  7  . 
jfftn  after  three  years  for  the  A 
lop  reporter,  copyreader,  etc.. 
I^iftiflcation,  was  signed  by  PM 
It  Nov.  24. 

;  Terms  of  the  Post  contract  in- 
jlode  a  schedule  of  minimum 
ivages  ranging  from  $30  after  six 
il^nths  for  copyboys  to  $90  after 
^Iwo  years  in  the  top  classiflca- 
tien  (or  comparable  experience) 
for  experienced  rewrites,  copy- 
readers,  and  writing  and  special 
reporters,  etc.  To  provide  for 
those  not  affected  greatly  by  the 
new  minimums  and  revision  of 
pay  classifications,  the  contract 
provides  an  integrated  general 
increase  of  15%  for  persons 
earnings  up  to  $110  and  10%  for 
those  earning  more  than  $110. 

Increases  amount  to  more  than 
30%  over  pay  as  of  Jan.  1,  1941. 

T  0.  'ITiackrey,  Post  editor,  told 

E  &  P-  ... 
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»  world 
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e  war  in 


helped  us 
=y|  power  cl 
I  half  of  it.” 

;\l  The  agency  executive,  s^ak- 
I  ing  at  the  Tribune’s  annual  ad- 
'  vertising  convention,  criticized 
what  he  described  as  “under- 
BPr  advertising.”  He  said  some 
^  vertisers  never  attain  the  full 
'  fS  value  of  advertising  because 
they  do  not  carry  it  far  enough. 
»  “The  influence  of  newspaper  ad- 
^  vertising  is  so  greet  that  even 
weak  campaigns  are  successful, 
Hg  s&id. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  un- 
This  full  page  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  der  -  advertising,  Mr.  Cone 
Monitor  Dec.  8,  an  indication  that  CSM  advertising  is  again  in  the  pointed  out  that  newspapers  can 
ascendancy  in  France.  The  couture  houses  of  Poris  paid  for  the  take  a  leaf  from  radio.  Radio 
space  compositely  and  it  was  made  up  in  the  CSM  office  there  by  makes  it  almost  impossibm  for 
tho  manager,  Albert  Gloiser,  a  British  citisen  who  was  released  an  advertiser  to  ^  a  bM  a^ 
recently  from  a  Nasi  concentrotion  comp.  vertiser,  he  said.  It  pijctmaw 

_ ’ _ _ _  forces  him  to  be  a  good  adver¬ 
tiser  by  forcing  him  to  be  a 

Chicago  Sun  Using  3  Tribune  Veterans  continuous  advertiser,”  asserted 
AP  News  and  Photos  Receive  Beck  Awards  ^°^ou  can  t  drop  out  a  program 

Chicago,  Dec.  12  —  Starting  Chicago.  Dec.  12 — Winners  of  like  you  can  a  newspaper  inser- 
with  the  issue  of  Dec.  3,  the  the  1945  awards  of  the  Edward  tion,”  he  continued.  “And 
Chicago  Sun  began  using  the  Scott  Beck  Foundation  were  an-  can  neither  postpone  a  schedule 
news  report  and  picture  service  nounced  here  today  by  a  jury  of  nor  lop  it  off  at  wilL  Radio  put 
of  the  Associated  Press  as  an  Chicago  Tribune  news  depart-  advertisers  on  a  52-week  basis, 
asociate  member  of  AP.  ment  executives.  TTie  winners  And  such  is  the  competition  for 

A  recent  check  of  the  Sun  in-  are:  radio  time  that  it  is  bought  prac- 

dicated  that  Marshall  Field’s  Best  domestic  news  story —  tically  in  perpetuity.  You  can’t 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

JoinB  McDcon 

HUGH  McKAY  ba£  been  namwl 
executive  vicepresident  of 
Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York  office. 
Mr.  McKay  was  formerly  asso- 


McKoy  Houston 


ciated  with  the  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  where  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Brand  Names  Research 
Foundation  and  acted  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Brewing 
Industry  Foundation.  Previous 
to  this  he  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  Co. 

New  Business  Head 
COL.  BRYAN  HOUSTON,  in 
the  Army  since  June.  1942, 
has  returned  to  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  vice- 
president.  He  will  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  agency's  plans  board, 
a  supervisor  of  accounts  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Colonel  Houston  has  in 
recent  months  been  assistant 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  War  Department,  in  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War,  and  to  the  Army  Service 
Forces.  He  holds  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal.  (See  cut 
above. ) 

In  New  Spots 

COL.  FRED  C.  FOY.  discharged 
from  the  Army  in  August 
and  with  J.  Walter  Thompson's 
London  office  as  regional  di¬ 
rector  for  the  past  several 
months,  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  the 
Detroit  office.  Harry  ]^rrcHELL. 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
agency's  Detroit  office,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Chicago  office  to 
supervise  a  ^ecial  group  of  ac¬ 
counts.  .  .  .  Juliet  Ledner  to 
Seidel  Advertising,  New  York, 
as  account  executive.  .  .  .  James 
L.  Moloney  formerly  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  to  the  New 
York  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 
Inc.,  as  an  account  executive. 

.  .  .  Harold  Steinau  to  Federal 
Advertising  as  art  manager.  .  .  . 
John  E.  Frazer  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  bureau  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  to  associate  copy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  agency.  .  .  .  David 
L.  Millard  from  Morse  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  to  the  New  York 
office  of  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co. 
as  associate  art  director. 

Lewis  J.  Solomon  from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Straus  and 
Schram,  Chicago,  to  Earle 
Ludgin  &  Co..  Chicago,  as  ac- 
count  executive.  .  ,  .  Harry 
Brown  from  retail  advertising 
manager.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  to  Pedlar  &  Ryan.  Inc. 
.  .  .  Elmer  Dearer  from  adver¬ 


tising  manager.  Pioneer  Gen-E- 
Motor,  Chicago,  to  Burton 
Browne  Advertising,  Chicago,  as 
production  manager.  .  .  .  Bern¬ 
ard  Pagenstrecher  from  Arthur 
Kudner  to  Young  &  Rubicam  as 
account  executive.  .  .  .  Robert  A. 
McNell  from  Dancer-Fitzerald- 
Sample  to  the  Duane  Jones  Co. 

.  .  .  .  Alice  Gilbertson,  formerly 
on  the  Gimbels,  New  York, 
copy  staff,  to  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  of  Wesely  Associates.  .  .  . 
Helen  D.  Hall  from  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  America. 
Oakland,  to  account  executive. 
Ad  Fried  Advertising,  same 
city. 

Company  Changes 
SHELTON  R.  HOUX,  account 
executive  at  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  of  advertising 
of  Nash  Motors.  .  .  .  Paul  P, 
Fischer  to  Bellows  &  Co.,  im¬ 
porter  and  wine  merchant.  New 
York,  as  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Service  Stars 

LT.  JOHN  G.  FOGARTY.  USNR, 
after  three  and  a  half  years' 
service  joins  C.  C.  Fogarty  Co., 
Chicago,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  WiLUAM  E.  Banker, 
U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  to 
Hutzler  Advertising,  Dayton. 

.  .  .  Victor  Varmo,  AAF,  re¬ 
turns  to  Keeling  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  in  an  executive  capacity. 

.  .  .  Earl  L.  Noffsinger,  just  out 
of  service,  to  the  art  staff  of 
Sidoner  and  Van  Riper,  Inc.  .  .  . 
Capt.  John  J.  Wilson,  AAF,  re¬ 
turns  to  Federal  Advertising  as 
associate  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  .  .  .  Ensign  Donald  Cal¬ 
houn,  USNR.  back  to  McCann- 
Erickson  as  a  group  head  in  the 
creative  department.  .  .  .  Wil¬ 
liam  Bittel,  Jr.,  and  William 
Gressley  return  to  Kenyon  & 
&  Eckhardt  after  Army  service 
as  account  manager  and  produc¬ 
tion  staffer,  respectively.  .  .  .  Lt. 
John  A.  liiOMAS.  USNR,  returns 
to  Batten,  Barton,  Durstlne  & 
Osborn,  as  account  executive. 

.  .  .  Lt.  Col.  Donald  McDonald, 
USAAF,  to  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 
Inc.,  Cincinnati  office,  on  special 
assignment  and  also  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  .  .  .  Thomas 
Moos  back  to  the  production 
department.  Alley  &  Richards 
Co.,  New  York,  after  more  than 
two  years  in  the  Navy.  .  .  .  Lt. 
John  W.  Keeshan,  USNR.  re¬ 
turns  to  Bermingham.  Castle- 
man  &  Pierce,  New  York,  as 
manager  of  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Lt.  Rurus  Choate, 
USNR,  back  to  Donahue  &  Coe, 
Inc.,  as  vicepresident.  .  .  .  John 
P.  (iliLBERT,  recently  discharged 
from  the  Navy  after  two  years' 
flight  duty  on  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  routes  of  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service,  to  M.  H. 
Hackett  Co.  as  general  mana¬ 
ger.  .  .  .  Lt.  Col.  Don  Colvin. 
Army,  to  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  an  account  executive. 
.  .  .  Capt.  R.  M.  (  Bud  )  Odegard. 
Army,  to  Henri,  Hurst  &  Mc¬ 
Donald.  Inc.  .  .  .  Lt.  Robert  E. 
Finn,  USNR,  to  Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen  &  Finn,  Chicago. 
.  .  .  Capt.  Sydney  L.  Schaefer, 
Army,  to  production  manager, 
Louis  F.  Herman  Advertising, 
Newark.  N.  J.  .  .  .  Back  to  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  are  Lt.  Arthur 


Lycette,  Navy,  to  the  copy  de¬ 
partment;  Fred  Tuton,  Navy,  to 
business  development:  T/Sgt. 
Richard  Bunbury,  AAF,  to  radio 
department,  and  Maj.  Harry  C. 
Groome,  Army,  Plans-Merchan- 
dising  department.  .  ,  .  Richard 
Elliott,  Navy  combat  photog¬ 
rapher,  to  the  art  department, 
Duane  Jones  Co. 

Agency  Notes 
McCANN-ERICKSON,  Inc.,  has 
concluded  an  associate-agency 
arrangement  with  Publicidad 
Augusto  Elias,  S.  A.,  of  Mexico 
City. 

Wins  Legion  oi  Merit 

MAJ.  JAMES  L.  THOMPSON. 

assistant  executive  officer  of 
the  Office  of  Dependency  Bene¬ 
fits,  and  a  former  account  exec¬ 
utive  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Inc.,  in  Philadelphia,  has  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for 
his  services  as  security  and  in¬ 
telligence  officer  of  the  ODB. 
Major  Thompson  entered  the 
Army  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
July,  1942.  He  was  in  charge  of 
the  Brazilian  operations  of  N. 
W.  Ayer,  with  offices  in  Sao 
Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from 
1936  to  1939. 

With  the  Representatives 
JOSEPH  V.  AMMANO,  recently 
released  from  the  U.  S.  Army, 
has  rejoined  the  staff  of  John 
Arthur  McAvoy.  .  .  .  Lt.  Comm. 
Clinton  Bagwell,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
Naval  Aviation  to  the  sales  staff 
of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  At¬ 
lanta  office. 

JWT  Adds  Six 

SIX  additions  to  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  staff  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  are:  John  A.  Private, 
Jr.,  and  Elwood  K.  Grady,  serv¬ 
ice  representatives;  B.  W.  Lewis, 
art  director;  R.  M.  Milliken,  me¬ 
chanical  production  head;  James 
Rowe,  publicity  director,  and 
Margot  Mallory,  fashion  and 
foods  copywriter. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 
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agency  appointed  is  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  Chicago.  Advertising 
will  be  started  in  a  few  months, 
and  plans  detailed  then. 

Special  For  Christmas 
DURING  the  Christmas  season 
ScHENLEY  Distillers  Corp.  is 
doubling  the  size  of  its  ads  on 
Schenley's  Reserve  and  placing 
special  Christinas  copy.  The 
ads  which  in  the  course  of  the 
regular  campaign  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  approximately  SOK)  pa¬ 
pers,  average  300  lines,  will  be 
upped  to  600  and  800  lines,  de¬ 
pending  upon  space  conditions. 
The  agency  is  the  Biow  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Bombs  Away 

BRIDGEPORT  BRASS  CO.,  fol¬ 
lowing  satisfactory  sales  re¬ 
sults  from  its  Aer-A-Sol  in¬ 
secticide  bomb  “spot”  tests,  will 
begin  a  campaign  and  sales  ef¬ 
fort  on  a  coast  to  coast  basis. 
Newspapers  in  more  than  50 
marketing  areas  will  be  used. 
Ads  will  break  early  in  1946. 
In  addition  to  the  newspaper 


series,  radio  will  be  used  in  tht 
key  markets  and  mass  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  added  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  tests  were  conducted  in 
New  York,  Chicago  and  New 
England  this  fall.  Hazard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  handles  the 
account. 

Travel  Temptors 
THE  Nassau,  Bahamas,  Devel¬ 
opment  Board  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Express  Co,, 
will  launch  an  extensive  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  season.  The 
joint  effort  will  utilize  news¬ 
papers  primarily,  with  copy  to 
appear  m  28  papers  in  Extern 
Seaboard  cities  from  Montreal 
to  Miami,  throughout  the  mid¬ 
dle  west  in  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Cincinnati  and  in  the  papers  of 
the  Canadian  cities  directly 
north.  Supplementary  ads  wffi 
appear  in  a  number  of  tr^e 
and  travel  magazines.  The  mes¬ 
sage?  Visit  the  vacation  spots. 
Kelly,  Nason,  Inc.,  New  York, 
handles  the  account. 

More  To  Come 

SCHEDULES  for  a  wide  list  of 

newspapers  are  being  com¬ 
piled  by  S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc., 
in  preparation  for  an  extensive 
campaign  for  the  Southsiw 
Fruit  Distributors,  Inc.,  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.  Full  details  will  be 
announced  shortly.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  continue  for  a  year 
and  will  center  on  Southern 
Fruit’s  Blue  Bird  Brand  of  citrus 
fruit  juices.  The  agency  reports 
the  promotion  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  type  in  the 
food  field. 

For  Feature 

SPECIAL  newspaper  copy  will 

be  placed  by  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  herald  a 
feature  starting  in  this  week’s 
Saturday  Evening  Post:  "My 
Three  Years  with  Eisenhower," 
by  Capt.  Harry  C.  Butcher.  The 
story  will  run  for  10  weeks, 
and  promotion  over  that  time 
will  include  600-line  and  full- 
page  newspaper  ads.  Spot  radio 
announcements  will  also  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Via  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

■ 

James  B.  Mackenzie, 
Advertising  Artist,  Dies 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  12 — James 
Boydell  Mackenzie,  55,  artist 
and  advertising  man,  died  today 
at  the  Hospital  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness.  He  was  an  etcher 
of  note,  and  his  prints  of  wild 
fowl  and  North  American  fauna 
have  been  exhibited  in  one-man 
shows  and  acquired  widely  by 
collectors. 

A  life-long  student  of  typog¬ 
raphy,  his  talents  have  been 
used  by  American  Type  Foun¬ 
ders,  Lanston  Monotype  Com¬ 
pany  and  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company.  In  his  library  are 
originals  of  many  of  the  great 
master  typographers. 

He  was  a  resident  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  the  past  25  years  and 
art  director  of  Lewis  &  Gilman, 
advertising  agency,  since  No¬ 
vember,  1942. 
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Msp  of  “Your  Amorica”  Showing  Territory  Served  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 


or  more  than  75  years.  Union  Pacific  has  served  This  vast  western  area  has  materials  and  facilities 

even  western  states  . . .  been  a  partner  in  their  de-  required  for  postwar  expansion.  There  is  plenty  of 

jlopment . . .  transported  their  people  and  products.  space  for  such  expansion  and  for  home-seekers  who 

his  vast  territory  produces  a  great  variety  of  agri-  desire  a  healthful  contented  life  among  friendly  peo- 

litural  products  which  not  only  feed  and  clothe  pie  in  scenic  surroundings, 
le  nation  but  are  converted  into  a  myriad  of  indus-  ir  ir  ir 

lal  uses.  Union  Pacific  .  .  .  the  Strategic  Middle  Route,  uniting 

he  same  eleven  states  also  are  a  source  of  other  the  East  with  the  mid-West  and  Pacific  coast .  .  .  will, 

idustrial  materials  such  as  ores,  minerals,  lumber  upon  request,  gladly  furnish  information  regarding 

id  petroleum.  Rivers  have  been  harnessed  —  pro-  available  industrial  and  mercantile  sites  or  farm  lands 

ding  irrigation  and  power.  There  is  dependable  rail  in  the  territory  the  railroad  serves.  Address  Union 

ansportation.  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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Quakers’  Ads  Plead 
For  Europe’s  Hungry 

By  CharlM  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA.  Dec.  11— The 

Society  of  FS*ien^,  better 
known  as  Quakers,  has  em¬ 
barked  upon  an  extensive  news- 
paper  advertising  campaign. 

what  makes  the  campaign  of 
significance  at  this  Christmas 
season  of  the  year,  with  its  mes¬ 
sage  of  good  will,  is  the  nature 
of  the  campaign  itself,  i.e.,  an 
appeal  to  Americans  to  Join 
with  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  in  feeding 
the  hungry  in  war-stricken 
lands,  particularly  the  women 
and  children  of  Germany, 
where  Quaker  relief  units  now 
are  operating. 

Four  of  the  ads  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Washington  Post.  Chicago  Sun, 
and  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin.  Headed  .  .  .  “If  Thine 
Enemy  Hunger,  Feed  Him," 
copy  features  the  need  of  feed¬ 
ing  people  of  war-torn  coun¬ 
tries.  if  there  Is  to  be  peace 
in  reality  upon  the  earth,  if  de¬ 
mocracy  is  to  endure  and  be¬ 
come  perpetuated  in  the  true 
spirit  in  which  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  has  been  maintained 
upon  the  .shores  of  the  new 
world. 

Hcmdled  by  Klein  Agency 

“They  also  must  live,”  says 
the  preamble,  "if  there  is  to 
be  a  new  birth  of  hope  and 
peace  among  the  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Not  that  we  suggest  any 
preference  for  Germans;  all 
hungry  people  must  be  given 
food.  But  let  the  distribution 
of  our  help  be  impartial  ac¬ 
cording  to  need,  to  friend  and 
foe  alike.” 

Prepared  and  distributed  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Philip 
Klein  Advertising  Agency,  with 
offices  in  Rittenhouse  Square, 
the  ads  appear  only  in  one  di¬ 
mension;  23a  lines,  5  columns 
wide. 

Sea.sonal  holiday  advertising 
has  prevented  appearance  of 
the  copy  in  many  newspapers 
in  which  it  is  scheduled  to 
show.  January  will  find  the 
campaign  reaching  its  apex 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  laid  on  the  line  by  repre¬ 
sentative  Quaker  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  American  life  with 
which  to  finance  the  campaign. 

Signers,  in  their  own  script 
include  Rufus  M.  Jones,  honor¬ 
ary  chairman,  former  president 
of  Haverford  College,  a  Quak¬ 
er  institution  of  learning; 
Henry  J.  Cadbury,  chairman 
a  medical  missionary  who  spent 
30  years  in  China  in  super¬ 
vision  of  Chinese  relief,  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital  staff  here,  and 
Clarence  E.  Pickett,  executive 
secretary,  a  leader  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends. 

It  is  not  new  for  the  Society 
of  Friends  to  be  engaging  in 
relief  work. 

However  this  is  the  first 
time  the  Quakers  have  “rushed 
into  print”  in  exploitation  of 


their  principles.  The  doctrine 
of  “silence”  has  been  a  domi¬ 
nant  characteristic  of  the  faith. 
Friends,  from  early  days  of 
their  founder.  George  Fox,  by 
example  and  precept,  have 
urged  upon  their  members 
"plainness  of  speech,  behavior 
and  apparel.” 

"With  great  humility  ”  the 
ads  state,  "we  Quakers  under¬ 
take  to  speak  for  the  crushed 
and  silent  masses  in  C^rmany.” 

No  Appool  for  Funds 
Specific  recommendations  are 
made.  It  is  urged  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  mobilize  food- 
stocks,  transport  and  funds  to 
raise  the  level  of  rations  to  at 
least  2.000  calories  daily  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  the  other 
countries  unable  to  procure 
food  for  themselves. 

It  is  further  urged  in  copy 
that  American  armed  forces  ac¬ 
cept  the  assistance  of  American 
voluntary  relief  agencies  in  the 
specialized  care  of  children,  ex¬ 
pectant  and  nursing  mothers 
and  the  aged.  Further  there  is 
urged  the  speedy  resumption  of 
mail  and  parcel  post  service  to 
Central  Europe  in  order  that 
persons  in  the  United  States 
can  supplement  rations  by 
sending  food  and  clothing  to 
their  friends  and  relatives. 
Readers  are  urged  to  press  for 
action  through  their  church, 
club  and  civic  organizations. 

No  where  in  the  layout  ap¬ 
pears  a  single  suggestion  of  ap¬ 
peal  for  funds.  Instead,  a  small 
coupon  inlaid  at  the  lower  left 
comer  of  the  layout  adjures 
readers  to  fill  in  their  names 
and  addresses  and  forward  to 
the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  signatures  being 
endorsement  of  these  lines: 
“Add  my  name  to  those  who  ap¬ 
prove  your  efforts  to  include 
Germany  and  Austria  in  Amer¬ 
ican  relief  efforts  this  winter." 

Response  in  Moils 
Despite  the  fact  the  ad  has  ap- 

fteared  in  only  four  of  the  many 
eading  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country,  more  than 
8,000  letters,  the  majority  con¬ 
taining  signed  coupons  already 
have  poured  in.  the  four  ads 
having  appeared  only  during 
December.  Philip  Klein,  head 
of  the  agency  handling  the  ac¬ 
count,  toTd  Editor  &  Pubusher’s 
representative,  “less  than  a 
dozen  of  these  missives  have 
taken  the  position  of  iet  them 
starve.’  ” 

Philadelphians  have  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the 
relief  work  the  committee  cur¬ 
rently  is  doing  inside  Germany 
through  the  medium  of  a  series 
of  articles  lately  appearing  in 
the  Evening  Bulletin.  TTiese 
were  written  under  the  title  of 
"Good  Samaritans  on  the  Hun¬ 
ger  Front”  by  Barbara  Barnes, 
Bulletin  staff  member  who  has 
been  in  the  ETO  area  since 
shortly  after  V-J  Day. 


Trial  Coverage 
Working  Well 
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When  he  realized  that  the 
American  prosecutors  alone 
were  introducing  1,100  docu¬ 
ments,  Dean  was  convinced 
that  he  had  a  gigantic  reprodu- 
tlon  Job  on  his  hands.  An  addi¬ 
tional  450  documents  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  submitted  by  the 
British,  Russian  and  French 
staffs. 

Dean  decided  to  have  a  staff 
of  U.  S.  Army  technicians  han¬ 
dle  the  bulk  of  this  task.  Print¬ 
ing,  mimeographing  and  photo¬ 
stating  units  were  set  up  in  the 
courthouse  and  they  worked 
day  and  night  to  provide  copies 
of  the  documents,  not  alone  for 
the  press  but  also  for  the 
Judges  and  defense  counsel. 

The  official  trial  record  also 
had  to  be  scrupulously  arranged 
for  as  an  official  dossier  and  in 
transcript  form  for  press  and 
radio. 

Three  separate  media  were 
adopted  for  recording  all  the 
proceedings:  discs,  wire  and 
film  sound  tracks.  A  number  of 
broadcasters  wove  portions  of 
these  recordings  directly  into 
their  broadcasts,  giving  a  high- 
ly-realistic  sound  picture  of  the 
trial. 

All  broadcasting  facilities  also 
were  tunned  over  to  the  com¬ 
munications  companies,  such  as 
RCA,  Press  Wireless  and  Mack- 
ay  Radio,  rather  than  to  the  ra¬ 
dio  companies  themselves.  They 
shared  a  single  booth  overlook¬ 
ing  the  courtroom. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  had  another  booth,  and 
a  third  was  shared  by  various 
government  agencies  such  as  the 
Allied  Forces  Network,  the  In¬ 
formation  Control  Division,  and 
the  Press  Relations  Division. 

Press  Rooms  Set  Up 

All  the  'jooths  were  equipped 
with  earphones  enabling  them 
to  receive  simultaneous  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  courtroom  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Voicecasts  also  were 
sold  to  other  buyers  and  were 
used  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  press  associations. 

The  entire  radio  transmission 
system  was  maintained  by  a 
six-man  technical  crew,  chiefly 
supplied  by  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Dean  set  up  press  rooms  Just 
beneath  the  courtroom,  with 
contiguous  communications  of¬ 
fices.  Here  were  issued  all  doc¬ 
uments  used  in  evidence,  and 
loudspeakers  were  installed  to 
carry  the  proceedings  down 
from  the  courtroom,  so  that 
theoretically  the  entire  story 
could  be  written  from  the  press 
room,  if  one  had  the  necessary 
command  of  languages. 

The  consensus  of  the  press, 
radio  and  picture  men  covering 
the  trial  is  that  Dean  and  his 
army  collaborators  have  turned 
in  a  brilliant  arranging  Job,  al¬ 
though  there  has  been  some  mi¬ 
nor  criticism  of  the  handling  of 
courtroom  translations. 

One  city  power  failure  inter¬ 
rupted  broadcasting  transmis¬ 
sion  temporarily,  but  in  gener¬ 


al  the  entire  operation  has  goat 
forward  with  remarublt 
smoothness. 

Sporadic  attacks  of  corudob 
golds,  grippe  and  mild  dysentery 
also  have  plagued  the  news¬ 
men,  but  those  are  ever-present 
complaints  under  field  condi¬ 
tions. 

And  for  the  non-American  re¬ 
presentatives,  especially  those 
correspondents  from  war-blight 
ed  European  countries,  thi 
American  cigarettes,  soap  and 
chocolate  available  at  the  post 
exchange  here  made  up  for  al¬ 
most  any  discomforts. 

In  photography,  every  thins 
coming  out  of  trial,  stills  ud 
motion  pictures,  has  been 
pooled.  The  chance  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  proceedings  insi^  the 
courtroom  as  well  as  from  sp^ 
cial  glassfronted  booths  in  the 
walls  was  rotated  among  the 
picture  men  of  all  natloiudhies 

No  flashbulbs  were  permitted, 
but  they  were  unnecessary  in 
view  of  the  ample  fluorescent 
lighting  provided.  Dean  also  saw 
to  the  installation  of  two  powe^ 
ful  flood  clusters  in  the  ceiling, 
which  were  of  great  value  to  the 

C“‘‘ographers  and  gave  off  no 

The  most  challenging  task  oi 
all  was  to  reconstruct  the  old- 
fashioned  courtroom  so  that  it 
would  accommodate  the  swarm 
of  press  and  radio  reporters  ai 
well  as  the  defendants,  lawyers, 
prosecutors.  Judges,  interpret¬ 
ers,  court  stenographers,  t«h- 
nicians  and  attendants. 

Dean  credits  the  remodellinf 
Job  to  Capt.  Daniel  Kiley  of  the 
Office  of  Strategic  services. 
Multi-Lingual  Machines 
Kiley  knocked  out  one  wall 
of  the  courtroom  and  installed 
new  pillars  and  beams  In  order 
to  fit  In  seats  for  the  press,  and 
he  cut  booths  into  the  walk 
for  the  broadcasters  and  photo¬ 
graphers. 

liie  final  problem  of  makini 
the  proceedings  available  in 
four  languages  was  handled 
through  an  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  multi-lingual  tele¬ 
phone  system  that  eliminated 
the  necessity  of  having  each  ut¬ 
terance  repeated  laboriously  in 
sequence. 

The  U.S.  Army’s  Col.  Leon 
Dostert  was  placed  in  charge  of 
an  interpreting  team  to  provide 
the  actual  translations  that  were 
relayed  instantaneously  in  all 
four  languages. 

The  IBM  translating  system 
already  had  been  used  success 
fully  by  the  old  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  at  International  Labor 
conferences  where  written  cop¬ 
ies  of  speeches  could  be  read  off 
as  the  speaker  delivered  them  in 
his  own  tongue. 

At  Nuernberg,  the  problem 
was  different  and  more  compli¬ 
cated.  It  was  necessary  to  trans¬ 
late  simultaneously  running  ar 
counts  of  the  proceedings,  sudi 
as  motions  by  the  defense  or 
prosecution. 

Two  huge  C-54  army  tranr 
ports  brought  the  necessary 
equipment  over  last  summer  and 
Dostert’s  team  set  up  a  laborr 
tory  in  the  courthouse  attic, 
where  they  evolved  the  preaani 
system  by  a  laborious  trial  and 
error  method. 
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Conger,  Jenks, 
Higginbotham 
Named  by  U.P. 

Oslo,  Dec.  11 — Virgil  Pinkley, 
United  Press  head  in  Europe,  to- 
iay  appointed  Clinton  B.  Conger 
Beriin  manager 
of  the  news 
service.  William 
R  .  H  i  g  g  i  n  • 
botham,  London 
manager,  and 
Homer  Jenks, 
London  bureau 
news  manager. 

Conger,  whose 
father  was  a 
foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  during 
the  first  World 
Coagn  War,  was  born 
in  Copenhagen, 
joined  the  U.P.  in  Detroit  in  1937 
after  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  U.P.  Berlin  staff 
until  the  U.  S.  entered  the  war. 
Ahet  internment  at  Bad  Nau¬ 
heim  and  repatriation,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe,  covering  the 
British  Home  Fleet,  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Italy,  Southern  France 
and  Germany. 

From  Jefferson  City,  where  he 
first  worked  for  U.P.,  Higgin¬ 
botham  made  his  way  toward 


leaks  Higginbotham 

.  foreign  correspondence  by  way 
of  the  New  Orleans  and  New 
York  bureaus.  He  reached  Lon¬ 
don  early  in  1944,  reported  the 
air  war  from  there,  later  was 
with  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  the 
invasion  of  Normandy  and  Brit- 
^  ish  commandos  landing  at  West 
Keppele,  on  the  Walcheren 
Islands. 

'  For  Jenks  his  new  post  in  Lon¬ 
don  is  a  continuation  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  there.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  U.P.  bureau  in  the  British 
capital  for  a  year  and  a  hall 
early  in  the  war.  Between  then 
and  his  recent  return  he  was 
overnight  cable  editor  in  N.  Y. 


Former  Newsman 
Clicks  as  Sleuth 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  12 — ^Local 
newspaper  men  were  more  than 
usually  interested  in  a  recent 
AP  dispatch  coming  from  the 
32nd  Division  regarding  a  for¬ 
mer  local  newspaper  man.  Bill 
Radloff,  who  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  back  in 
1942  when  he  entered  military 
service. 

The  dispatch  related  that 
“Secotiu  Lt.  William  S.  Radloff 
and  Special  Agent  L.  M.  Peddi- 
cord  were  credited  today  with 
intercepting  7,500,000  yen  ( $300,- 
000)  which  32nd  Division  offi¬ 
cers  said  thw  believed  was 
involved  in  a  Korean  embezzle¬ 
ment  plot.  Radloff  and  Peddi- 
cord  followed  the  trail  of  the 
money  from  Seoul,  Korea,  to 
Fukagawa,  on  Honshu,  where 
they  apprehended  two  Japanese. 
They  explained  the  money  was 
illegally  transferred  by  cable 
from  the  Seoul  bureau  of  com¬ 
munications  to  Shimoneseki, 
Japan,  by  Japanese  employes. 


School  Accrediting 
On  Meeting  Agenda 

Groundwork  for  a  thorough 
discussion  of  journalism  school 
accreditation  at  a  meeting  Jan. 
26-28  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
laid  last  week  by  a  session  of 
the  by-laws  committee  of  the 
American  Council  on  location 
in  Journalism  in  New  York 
City. 

The  system  of  accrediting, 
the  scope  and  procedure,  were 
drafted  tentatively  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Elditors  this  week  in 
Washington.  At  the  January 
conference,  all  groups  con¬ 
cerned  with  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  gathered  at  Colum¬ 
bus  for  annual  meetings. 

Representatives  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association 
have  expressed  intentions  to  at-  ■ 
tend  the  joint  meeting  and 
place  before  the  ACEJ  and 
journalism  school  administra¬ 
tors  their  own  programs  for  in¬ 
corporating  the  business  side  i 
of  newspapering  into  the  stand- 1 
ard  journalism  curriculum.  | 
■ 

Anonymity  Decreed  i 
In  State's  Broadcast 


Wills  Again  Becomes 
Treasurer  in  Roanoke 

Roanoke,  Va.,  Dec.  12 — Rich- 
ird  H.  Wills  was  appointed  yes¬ 
terday  to  his  former  position  as 
treasurer  of  the  Times-World 
Corporation  after  two  years 
■\rmy  service. 

Shields  Johnson,  who  has  been 
^ing  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Wills,  was  named  business  man¬ 
ager. 

^Mr.  Johnson  mtered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Times- World  •  as  a 
reporter  in  1931  and  in  1941  left 
the  news  staff  to  become  assis- 
the  general  nsanager. 


To  avoid  giving  any  public  i 
official  “a  free  plug”  on  the  i 
air,  broadcasters  this  week  pre-  j 
vailed  upon  the  New  York  I 
State  Radio  Bureau  to  attribute  { 
the  source  of  information  in  itsj 
handout  transcriptions  merely 
to  the  title  of  the  official. 

Hereafter  it  will  be  “the  com-  j 
missioner”  of  this  or  that  de- 1 
partment  who  is  mentioned  in  | 
the  material  which  the  Bureau, 
established  recently  by  Gov- 1 
emop  Dewey  in  the  State  IX- 
partment  of  Commerce,  will  in* 
elude  in  its  packet  of  15-minute 
transcripts  sent  to  radio  sta- 
tioaa.  ..  -  t 


(tiro R.  A  RfllLISHIR  fer  DecenAer  III  1M4 


. . .  WABASH  SUPERFLASH  MEANS 
SNAPPY,  SURE-FIRE  RESULTS 

Ask  any  press  photographer.  He'll  tell 
you  that  good,  clear  Hash  pictures  con  be 
counted  on  every  time  that  Wabash  Super- 
Hash  is  used. 


For  Wabash  is  a  super-flashbulb,  rigidly 
controlled  for  bulb-to-bulb  uniformity,  for 
split-second  synchronization,  and  for  that 
superpowered,  extra-long  peak  Hash  that 
gives  you  the  most  light  at  that  crucial  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second  when  your  shutter  is  open. 


So  remember ...  for  page-one  shots  that  you 
must  get  the  first  time  you  shoot,  count  on 
dependable  Wabash  Superflash  Photolamps. 


WABASH 

WABASH  J»HO^LAMP  CORPORATION 
345  Carroll  Street  Brooklyn  31.  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  BOOTH  CO.,  LM. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  AND  DISTRIBUTORSi  Toronto  and  Montrooi 
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Job  to  Provide 
Full  Data — Reed 


ve§^i^wnefe 


om 


overA  O] 


Newspaper  representatives 
and  their  newspapers  must  rec¬ 
ognize  their  obligation  to  fur¬ 
nish  advertisers 
and  space  buy- 
ers  with  de- 
pendable 
useful  informa- 
on  the  mar- 
kets  in  which 
the  papers  ope- 
rate.  Vergil  D. 

Reed,  associate 
director  of  re- 
search  of  J. 

Walter  Thonq>- 
son  Co.,  Inc., 
declared  Dec.  13  Reed 

at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  New  York  City, 

Reed  warned  the  representa¬ 
tives  tttey  must  be  able  “to  take 
( '■nununities  apart,  to  analyze 
tl'<en,  to  sec  what  makes  them 
tick”  in  order  to  show  the  na- 
tkM'^l  advertiser  the  markets’ 
value  in  relation  to  his  national 
cove^  ige. 

“All  too  much  of  thii;  obliga¬ 
tion  has  been  discharged  super¬ 
ficially,  non-objectiveGr,  and,  in 
some  cases,  downright  dishon¬ 
estly,”  he  asserted.  “Such  sloppy 
work  reflects  on  the  research  of 
all  newspapers  and  places  ttieir 
findings  and  questions. 

“The  fact  that  a  better  job 
has  not  been  done  in  analyzing 
the  local  markets  covered  by 
new^pers  is  not  due  to  a  lack 
of  significant  information,”  he 
continued.  “It  is  due  to  such 
things  as  having  promotion  men 
with  no  understanding  of  re¬ 
search  techniques  engaging  in 
so-called  research.  It  is  also 
due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
sources  of  useful  information. 
It  is  due  to  bad  sampling  tech¬ 
niques  and,  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  it  is  due  to  a  complete 
misimderstanding  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  research.” 

Bfr.  Reed  suggested  represen¬ 
tatives  might  better  utilize  the 
vast  amount  of  data  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its 
Sixteenth  Decennial  Census,  such 
as  the  compilations  pertaining  to 
population,  housing  and  retail 
trade  and  a  booklet  entitled 
“Key  to  the  Published  and  Tab¬ 
ulated  Data  for  Small  Areas.” 
He  also  recommended  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  issue  of  Aug.  23, 
1941,  which  was  devoted  entirely 
to  data  on  metropolitan  districts, 
and  add^  that  information  on 
cost  of  living  statistics  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bor  Statistics. 

“Newspaper  circulations  are 
valuable  only  to  the  degree  that 
they  cover  a  given  market,  the 
characteristics  of  which  are  d^- 
initely  known,”  he  summarized. 

Before  the  objectivity  and 
soundness  of  newspapers’  mar¬ 
ket  research  will  be  wholly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  “realistic  space  buy¬ 
ers,”  Mr.  Seed  said,  "promotion 
and  research  departments  in 
newspaper  oflices  must  be  sepa- 


"Oo  KEEP  ALIVE  IN  HISTORIC  SAINT 
PAUL'S  CHURCH.  EASTCHESTER. 
N.  Y..  THE  MEMORY  OF  JOHN 
PETER  ZENGER  AND  TO  HONOR 
HIS  GREAT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  FREE  PRESS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


With  the  war  over  we  renew  our  efforta  on  a  broader  and  less 
haapered  scale  to  complete  the  Zenger  Memorial  at  Saint  Paul's 
Church,  Eaatcheater,  New  York.  St,  Paul's  has  been  designated 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  national  historic  site. 

The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.  Is  for  the  purpose  of  collect¬ 
ing  money  to  erect  a  building  on  the  colonial  green  on  which 
the  church  is  located.  It  will  be  a  national  monurnent  to 
American  Journalism.  It  will  honor  the  great  debt  American 
newspapers  owe  to  John  Peter  Zenger  and  Andrew  Hamilton  who 
established  the  free  press  principle  in  the  Colonies  forty 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written. 

Ihe  Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.  now  has  about  $20,000  worth  of 
Goverament  Bonds  trusteed  to  Messrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
Howard  Davis,  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Dr,  W.  Harold  Welgle  and 
James  W.  Brown,  But  we  will  need  much  more  than  that  to 
complete  the  building  and  to  acquire  available  Zenger  items. 


If  you  have  already  contributed  to  the  Fund  we  hope  you  will 
feel  the  cause  worthy  of  another  gift. 


If  you  have  not  made  a  contribution  to  this  Fund,  then  we  com< 
mend  the  Memorial  to  you  as  worthy  of  your  interest  and  finan¬ 
cial  support.  When  the  project  is  completed  full  credit  will 
be  given  to  all  those  who  have  helped  to  make  It  possible. 

Ihe  Memorial  has  been  endorsed  by  the  ANPA,  SNPA,  ASNE,  CNPA, 
PNPA,  Inland,  NEA,  and  a  full  score  of  newspaper  publishers 
associations. 


For  your  support  we  can  assure  you  of  our  appreciation  in  help¬ 
ing  to  erect  the  nation's  only  national  monument  to  American 
newspapers  and  the  great  free  press  principle. 

Please  send  your  contribution,  in  whatever  amount,  which  is  a 
tax  deductible  item,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  The  Zenger 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc,,  1700  Times  Tower  Building,  42nd  Street  and 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Secretary 


SUITE  1700.  TIMES  TOWER.  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  18,  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE:  BRYANT  9-3052 


Community  Ads 
Perform  Service 

continued  from  page  9 

machine  plants,  and  pulp  and 
piper  makers. 

”very  advertisement  carries 
the  thought  in  simple  and  ex¬ 
plicit  terms  that  full  production 
and  full  employment  cannot  be 
obtained  from  a  benevolent  cen¬ 
tralized  government,  but  that  in¬ 
stead,  letter  living  standards 
and  greater  employment  must 
come  from  labor  and  industry 
working  together  in  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  •  American  Way,  by 
which  American  standards  of 
living  for  150  years  always  have 
been  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Every  advertisement  says:  “the 
right  kind  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  weather”  is  necessary  to 
the  success  of  any  job-creating 
enterprise. 

After  the  first  six  advertise¬ 
ments  had  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers  the  CIO  and  AFL  Central 
Labor  Councils  were  invited  to 

HERE  and 
THERE 

unth  R..V.M. 

Hoquiam  Possesses 
Fishing  Industry 
On  Increasing  Scale 

Ed  Savola,  monager  of  the 
Paragon  Packing  Company, 
which  has  two  fish  plants  in 
Hoquiam,  told  the  Hoquiam 
Elks  Tuesday  night  that  when 
his  company  first  come  here 
four  years  ago  it  employed  four 
people.  Last  year,  he  said,  it 
hod  90. 

Today,  Paragon 
f  \  is  employing  135 
people.  Manager 
5  r  Savola  said,  and 

^  ^  by  late  summer 
will  have  225  to 
employes  Ip 
Hoquiam  op- 

“Paragon,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Savola,  “has  invested 
t200,000  in  its  Hoquiam  operation.’’ 
The  company  cans  tuna,  fill¬ 
ets  bottom  fish,  and  has  an  oy¬ 
ster  opening  plant.  Paragon  is 
packing  400  to  500  cases  of  tuna 
•’•ily. 

❖  ❖ 

Paragoji  is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  fish  plants  vhich  have  moved 
into  Hoquiam  within  the  past  four 

B-  V.  M.  devotoa  one  oi  his  col- 
umna  to  fishing  Industry. 

Knd  representatives  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  businessmen,  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  advertisements.  Mr. 
Quiiels,  representing  the  indus¬ 


tries.  told  the  labor  leaders 
exactly  what  the  business  men 
were  endeavoring  to  accomplish. 

After  two  such  meetings  the 
CIO  and  AFL  labor  leaders  car¬ 
ried  what  they  had  learned 
about  the  campaign  back  to 
their  local  union  groups.  Both 
the  CIO  and  the  AFL  Central 
Labor  Councils  approved  the  26- 
page  advertising  campaign  and 
voted  to  authorize  the  inclusion 
of  the  Grays  Harbor  Industrial 
Union  Council,  CIO  and  Grays 
Harbor  County  AFL  Central 
Labor  Council  as  sponsors  of  the 
advertisements. 

One  of  the  debated  subjects  at 
the  start  of  the  campaign  was 
whether  the  sponsoring  indus¬ 
tries  should  publish  their  names  i 
at  the  bottom  of  the  copy.  They 
decided  to  do  so  on  the  grounds 
that  the  campaign  had  no  hid¬ 
den  motive,  that  it  solely  was  a 
public  spirited  movement  on 
their  part  to  stimulate  creation 
of  more  jobs,  which  if  accom- 1 
plished,  would  benefit  everyone. 

Tliat  the  campaign,  although  | 
not  half  completed,  is  getting 
tangible  results  there  already  is  | 
some  evidence. 

An  operator  of  a  shell  fish  i 
cannery  recently  said.  “The 
Aberdeen-Hoquiam  Private-En¬ 
terprise  advertising  and  newspa-  ' 
per  articles  which  accompanied  , 
them  had  giyen  cannery’s  execu¬ 
tives  an  idea  for  canning  a  new 
product,  and  that  as  a  result  40  ! 
to  50  people  had  been  added  to  i 
their  payroll.  \ 

Half  a  dozen  people  have  ad-  i 
mitted  being  encouraged  to  go  | 
into  the  flower  bulb  business,  i 
one  with  an  investment  of  $20,- 
000.  Some  have  become  more 
poultry  minded,  and  a  few  have 
gone  into  this  business.  Cran¬ 
berry  raising  also  has  been  en¬ 
couraged,  with  some  new  people  I 
going  into  the  business.  I 

The  job-creating  results  have 
not  been  spectacular,  but  there 
is,  even  thus  early  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  many  signs  that  it  is 
working.  Sponsors  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  already  regard  their  effort 
a  good  investment  in  commiinity 
building  and  job  creating,  and 
stimulating  thought  on  sound 
economics,  and  that  the  fruits 
well  may  be  a  community  with 
added  job  opportunities  and  bet¬ 
ter  living  conditions.  The  spon¬ 
sors  are  agreed  that,  as  a  com¬ 
munity  builder  and  job-creator, 
this  “advertising  pays.”  I 

■ 

Constitution  Drafted 
By  Photographers  Assn. 

Washington,  Dec.  10  —  The 
constitution  committee  of  the 
newly  formed  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  today 
concluded  a  three-day  meeting 
during  which  a  constitution  was 
drafts  and  a  tentative  date  set 
lor  some  time  in  January  for  the 
election  of  officers  for  1946.  A 
nation-wide  drive  to  enroll  still 
and  newsreel  cameramen  is  to 
be  launched  immediately.  The 
Association  was  organized  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  last  June. 

The  meeting  here  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Burt  Williams, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph, 
and  Joe  Costa,  New  York  Daily 
News. 


The  Worry  Clinic 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


Test  your  features,  by  the  new 
^'bushels  per  acre”  method.  And 
favor  “dynamic”  vs.  “stasie”  col¬ 
umns! 

Case  G-211:  Fred  N.  Lowe, 
astute  executive  of  the  Pittsburgh 
POST  GAZETTE,  asks: 


averaged  25%  readership  api^, 
but  one  was  clipped  out  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  scrapbooks,  or  to  be 
forwarded  to  men  in  service,  or 
if  it  tied-in  with  the  schools  and 
chtuches,  then  it  would  be  super¬ 
ior  to  the  column  which  merely 
entertained  for  the  moment  and 
then  was  forgotten. 


“Dr.  Crane,  if  you  were  a  pub-  The  latter  would  be  a  “static” 
lisher,  how  would  you  select  feature,  whereas  the  former 
newspaper  features?  would  be  “dynamic,”  and  work 

for  the  good  of  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  long  afterwards. 

j  The  relative  yield  in  reader- 

flKA  \  f  /  ship  per  unit  of  space  is,  how- 

'y  ever,  the  real  test  of  a  feature’s 

comparative  worth,  other  things 
^  —  being  equal.  By  this  plan,  you 

compare  the  merits  of  fea- 
tures  that  differ  in  reader  per- 
^  I  centages,  as  well  as  space. 


IF  FARMER  “A”,  for  instance, 
were  to  gloat  because  he  har- 
1  vested  400  bushels  of  wheat  to 

_ _ y  Farmer  “B’s”  200,  we’d  think  him 

foolish,  especially  if  his  400 
G'1.11  '  bushels  came  from  20 

while  Farmer  “B”  obtained  his 
200  bxishels  from  5  acres. 

“And  don’t  you  think  the  CON¬ 
TINUING  STUDY  of  NEWSPA-  in  agriculture,  therefore,  we 
PER  READING  is  a  forward  step  state  yields  in  “bushels  per 
in  the  new  science  of  journalism?”  acre.”  That  is  the  same  tech¬ 
nique  that  should  be  employed 
YES,  IT  IS  an  admirable  yard-  to  interpret  the  reader  percen- 
stick  for  measuring  READER  tages  derived  from  the  CON- 
TRAFFIC.  But  its  data  need  TINUING  STUDY, 
scientific  interpretation. 

Taking  Study  No.  90,  dealing 
Large  space,  for  example,  tends  with  the  June  4,  1945,  issue  of 
to  have  greater  attention  attract-  the  famous  Pittsburgh  POST 
ing  value  than  small  space,  other  GAZETTE,  I  have  thus  compared 
things  being  equal.  ten  prominent  features. 

A  small  featxire  that  pulls  25%  The  ‘TEST  YOUR  HORSE 
readership,  is  thus  actually  SENSE”  feature,  handled  by  the 
stronger  than  a  large  one  that  Tribune-News  Syndicate,  occu- 
likewise  polls  25%.  pied  the  least  acreage  (space), 

but  yielded  the  highest  “bushels 
By-products  are  also  of  critical  per  acre”  (readership  per  square 
importance.  If  two  colunons  millimeter  of  space). 


“And  don’t  you  think  the  CON¬ 
TINUING  STUDY  of  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  READING  is  a  forward  step 
in  the  new  science  of  joTimalism?” 

YES,  IT  IS  an  admirable  yard¬ 
stick  for  measuring  READER 
IHAFFIC.  But  its  data  need 
scientific  interpretation. 

Large  space,  for  example,  tends 
to  have  greater  attention  attract¬ 
ing  value  than  small  space,  other 
things  being  equal. 


Fratiire’i  Name 

TotaJ  Yield 
.\rra  In  %  Men  + 

xq.  ram.  %  Women 

Index  = 
Yield  Aren 

“Baslieis 

fer 

AttsT 

Horide  Sense . 

2,150 

27 

0.0125 

125 

Dorothy  Dix  . 

3,450 

43 

0.0124 

124 

David  Lawrence . . 

5,439 

50 

0.0091 

91 

Lead  Editorial . 

4,810 

43 

0.0089 

89 

Minute  Mysteries  .... 

2,425 

20 

0.0082 

82 

Marquis  Childs . . 

6,125 

31 

0.0050 

50 

Crossword  Pnxzle  .  . . . 

4,000 

19 

0.0047 

47 

Your  Stars . 

2,350 

9 

0.0038 

38 

Your  War  Problems.  . 

4,000 

9 

0.0022 

22 

Goren  re  Bridge . 

4,550 

9 

0.0019 

19 
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Sullivan  Gets 
N.  A.  Survivors 
Service  Award 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  10— White- 
haired.  soft-spoken  Mark  Sul¬ 
livan  at  the  fifth  anniversary 
reunion  and  dinner  of  North 
American  Survivors  Saturday 
received  the  accolade  of  those 
journalists  who  were  his  con¬ 
temporaries  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  at  the  very  beginnlns 

Ulm  _ ? 


Ad  Council’s  Future 
Plans  Told  by  Young 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  11  — Wartime  assured  to  the  Council  by  own- 
needs  welded  advertising  into  ers  of  magazines,  radio  stations, 
a  force  so  powerful  that  it  must  outdoor  plants,  car  card 
be  made  to  work  for  social  as  franchises,  and  window  display 
well  as  private  ends  in  peace-  facilities;  and  we  know  by  ex¬ 
time,  James  W.  Young,  chair-  perience  that  extensive  show¬ 
man  of  the  Advertising  Coun-  ings  can  be  secured  for  our 
cil,  told  the  annual  meeting  of  campaign  in  newspapers, 
the  Central  Council  of  the  “For  such  facilities  we  will 

American  Association  of  Ad-  continue  to  ask  agencies  to  pre- 
vertlsing  Agencies  here  to-  pare  campaigns  as  volunteer 
night  task  forces,  as  their  contribu- 

Mr.  Young,  senior  consultant  tion  to  this  program.  We  hope 
for  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com-  and  believe  you  will  not  only 
pany,  revealed  that  the  Coun-  continue  to  do  this,  but  that  you 
cH’s  first  major  peacetime  proj-  will  consider  it  an  honor  and 
ect,  outside  of  government,  hu  a  testimonial  to  your  profes- 
come  from  the  National  Safety  sional  standing  to  be  selected 
Council,  asking  "our  help  in  for  one  of  these  assignments, 
making  a  full  scale  attack  on  No  ‘Good  Turn  DoUr' 

"Aa  to  advertisers,  there 
preven^le  MWldwta.  seems  to  have  been  some  mis- 

To  Aid  Bond  Scdes  conception  abroad  as  to  our  in- 

He  also  disclosed  that  the  tentions.  We  have  no  delusions 
government  has  asked  the  about  the  principal  Job  of  the 
Council  to  take  over  the  direc-  advertiser  and  his  agency  being 
tion  of  promotion  for  the  U.  S.  the  sale  of  goods.  And  we  have 
Treasury's  long-range  program  no  Intention  of  trying  to  pres- 
of  peacetime  bond  selling  to  the  sure  them  into  a  Boy  Scout  pro¬ 
public.  gram  of  a  good  deed  daily. 

One  of  the  most  clear-cut  “But  we  do  believe  that 
areas  where  organized  advertis-  where  you  have  a  good  will,  an 
mg  can  contribute  to  the  public  institutional,  a  character  build- 
welfare  is  in  the  field  of  public  ing  Job  to  do,  that  we  have  a 
health,  said  the  speaker.  He  technique  to  offer  you  that  is 
cited  an  advertising  campaign  more  effective  than  the  old  tech- 
m  Cincinnati  that  has  cut  the  niques. 

local  death  rate  from  append!-  “We  believe  that  many  adver- 
citis  by  72%  in  10  years.  tisers  and  agencies  alread; 

Mr.  Young  cited  three  impor-  this,  and  that  more  will  do  so. 

tant  lessons  learned  by  adver-  --- —  - 

tising  agencies  from  their  war  public  service  themes 
experience.  He  described  them  are  ‘naturals’  for  many  adver- 
as:  (1)  The  lesson  of  how  great  tisei  j  or  industries,  and 
is  the  total  power  of  advertis-  we  can  do  you  and  your  adver- 
ing  when  all  the  forces  in  it  tisers  a  service  by  bringing 
combine;  (2)  how  effective  a  them  to  your  attention, 
contribution  It  can  make  to  the 
solving  of  important  national 
problems;  (3)  that  for  a  busi¬ 
ness,  as  for  an  individual,  the 
best  public  relations  is  public 
service. 

The  ^>eaker  outlined  high¬ 
lights  of  the  new  plan  for  Coun¬ 
cil  action,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“Its  basic  objective  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  facilitate  the  use  of 
advertising  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Its  selection  of  proj¬ 
ects  as  in  the  public  interest 
will  be  determined  in  one  of 
two  ways: 

“First,  if  the  project  origi- 


bis  long  and  distlngui^^ 
newspaper  career. 

;  J  Upon  the  noted  political  com- 

mentator  and  Washington  newt 
analyst  was  conferred  the  Sw- 
_  vivors’  citation  “for  distln- 

SULIIVAN  CITED  gulshed  service  to  American 

u  u  o  111  IK  tk  Journalism,"  the  first  in  a  seritt 

Mark  SulUv^  UH.  receives  the  qj  awards  to  be  conferred  an- 

Distmgmshed  Service  Award  oi  nually  at  reunion  dlnnera. 
Amencan  Journalism  from  H.  T.  North  American  Survivori  ii 
Craven,  former  Philodelphia  North  an  organization  comprising  fo^ 
“  ’  ^ -  jjjgj.  editorial  and  other  em¬ 

ployes  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  from  1899  until  its  pur¬ 
chase  and  merger  with  the  oU 
Public  Ledger  by  the  late  Cyra 
H.  K.  Curtis  in  192S. 

The  award  “to  the  newspaper 
writer  whose  work  best  upholds 
the  traditions  of  a  free  press 
in  the  United  States,"  was  made 
by  Henry  T.  (Jimmy)  Craven, 
veteran  drama  and  music  critic, 
who  told  how  Mr.  Sullivan 
served  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  North  American  in  the  dayi 
of  the  late  Thomas  B.  Wane- 
maker  and  E.  A.  Van  Valken- 

“Regardless  of  the  pressure 
that  often  is  put  on  correspond- 


Phoenix  Papers 
In  Drastic 
Ad  Space  Cuts 


Phoenix,  Arlz.,  Dec.  10 — ^News¬ 
print  shortage  has  forced  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  to  discontinue  national 
advertising,  further  severely  ra¬ 
le  tion  local  advertising,  to  carry 
less  classifieds,  to  discontinue 
street  sales  and  reduce  dealers’ 
orders,  the  newspapers  an-  --- 
nounced  today.  _  „ 

_ _ _ _  _ _ _  “The  newsprint  shortage  in  ents  at  the  nation’s  capitaT  by 

We  believe  that  there  are  many  the  world  again  violently  col-  Administration  spokesmen  and 

which  bdes  with  the  great  population  other  groups.”  said  President 

growth  of  Phoenix  and  Arizona,”  McClarren,  “Mr,  Sullivan  con* 

that  the  newspapers  said.  sistently  has  interpreted  the 

“Under  the  regulations  of  the  news  with  only  the  welfare  of 
War  Production  Board  and  the  the  public  in  mind.  He  has  at- 
Clvilian  Production  Administra-  tacked  fearlessly,  when  attack 
“This  by  and  large  will  be  Republic  and  Gazette  is  was  the  order  of  the  day.  He 

our  approach  to  advertisers,  bas  defended  valiantly,  when 

with  the  one  exceotion  I  men-  172^  tons,  but  the  full  allotment  defense  was  needed, 
tinned.  That  exception  is  with  •  “Public  confidence  in  his  wril- 

reuard  to  network  broadcast-  further  notice,  classified  mgs  is  reflected  in  the  vast 

inf.  In  this  form  of  advertis-  audience  of  millions  of  i^s- 

inu  the  advertiser  becomes  in  Republic  on  Sunday,  Monday,  paper  and  magazine  readers, 
a  very  real  sense  a  nroducer  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  in  who  look  to  him  regularly  for 

such  it  seems  to  me  he  aeouires  Saturday.  The  only  ex-  out  of  Washington.” 

some  of  ^e  rLponiibillti^  and  ceptions  to  printing  national  ^  “Best  of  all  the  approvals 
interests  of  a  medium  owner  vertising  are  those  announce-  that  a  newspaperman  may  get, 
in  eresis  ot  a  meaium  owner,  ^ents  of  grave,  timely  or  public  said  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  accepttog 
J  network  broadcastmg.  importance.”  the  award,  “is  one  that  S 

then  we  have  asl^  advertis-  “Unless  the  CPA  grants  the  from  his  own  associates.  News- 
ers  to  support  the  Council  with  paper  on  re-appeal,  more  dras-  papermen  bestow  their  honors 
the  continuation  of  a  modified  ^ip  steps  must  be  taken  at  the  ex-  lightly,  but  aside  from  that,  of 
version  of  the  wartime  alloca-  pense  of  Arizona  citizens,”  the  all  distinctions  that  a  man  may 
tion  plan,  and  I  am  happy  to  newspapers  said.  get  in  any  avenue  of  life,  he 

say  that  there  has  ^n  an  over-  “The  Republic  and  Gazette  re-  values  highest  one  that  comes 
whelmingly  favorable  response.  deeply  this  inconvenience  from  his  own  fraternity.” 

“With  this  plan  as  I  have  to  readers  and  advertisers  at  the  More  than  125  former  Norft 
-  outlined  it  to  you  in  existence  Christmas  shopping  season.  The  American  men  and  women  sat 

government  It  niiMt  to  ap-  and  approved,  the  Advertising  newspapers  bespeak  your  indul-  down  to  the  dinner  in  the  Hotel 
proved  as  in  the  public  interest  Council  is  under  way.  Our  gence  and  thank  you  for  your  Adelphia.  Anolier  special  guest 
by  a  thre^fourths  vote  of  an  flrst  big  assignment  from  gov-  generously  given  good-will  dur-  of  the  evening  was  Mrs.  K  A. 
Advisory  CommittTO  of  twenty  ernment  has  come  from  Secre-  ing  the  time  that  newsprint  ra-  Van  Valken^rg,  of  Wellsboro, 
repr^entative  public  citizens,  tary  Vinson,  who  has  asked  us  tioning  has  been  necessary.”  Pa.,  widow  of  the  old  NA’s  edi- 
which  18  now  being  set  up.  to  take  over  completely  the  di-  ■  tor  and  co-nublisher. 


Cowles  Relates 
PoUkhing  Creed 

continued  from  page  13 


In  advancing  upward  he 
worked  on  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  trucks,  sold  classified  and 
jjypiny  advertising  and  was  a 
reporter. 

His  brother,  similarly  trained 
for  the  assumption  of  carrying 
out  the  roles  of  presenting  the 
news  and  serving  the  com¬ 
munity,  died  in  1943  as  an  Army 
major  in  the  Army  Air  Force. 
Major  Cheney  Cowles  had  held 
an  Army  Reserve  commission 
since  his  Yale  graduation  and 
has  been  on  active  service  since 
early  in  1942. 

The  Cowles  management  is  a 
mixture  of  conservatism  and 
daring.  Department  heads  are 
backed  to  the  hilt  in  innovations 
which  may  prove  costly  but 
seem  basically  sound.  These  in¬ 
clude  promotions  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Empire,  machinery 
{  to  turn  out  better  printed  news- 
j  papers,  and  the  dispatch  of  re¬ 
porters  to  such  events  as  the 
IJnit^  Nations  Conference  and 
to  tell  Spokane  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  debut  of  local 
singers. 

Local  Copy  Emphasised 


I  Editing  is  careful,  with  every 
possible  word  of  “local”  copy 
~  printed.  Local  copy  on  Spokane 
newspapers  means  news  from  a 
I  150-mile  area  about  Spokane. 
I  Hence  papers  are  continually 
being  made  over.  The  Chronicle, 
for  example,  changes  virtually 
all  editorial  content  of  pages 
3,  5  and  7  in  going  from  its 
“Empire”  edition  to  its  Spokane 
edition. 

News  from  communities  of  a 
lew  hundred  is  as  carefully 
edited  as  Spokane  events.  Stor¬ 
ies  are  not  biinched,  but  carried 
under  separate  heads  which  con¬ 
tain  the  name  of  the  town  or 
area  but  which  also  draw  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  The  newsprint 
;  shortage  has  amplified  the  edit- 
i  ing  problem  and  studies  are  now 
bong  made  of  breaking  down 
^  the  Empire  edition  into  two 
leiwrate  editions,  but  this  will 
only  be  resorted  to  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Classified  is  promoted  as  care¬ 
fully  locally  as  the  Empire  is 
advanced  nationally.  A  page  one 
story  of  classified  success  or  in- 
'  terest  appears  on  page  one  of 
the  Chronicle  daily. 

Service  ier  Entire  Paper 


Display  is  merchandised  and 
promoted  for  local  merchants 
after  the  same  fashion  that 
careful  trade  surveys  are  drawn 
for  national  accounts.  The 
Dorothy  Dean  Department  offers 
continually  changing  displays  of 
products  and  styles,  and  weekly 
packs  an  auditorium  of  eager 
listeners  to  fashion  and  home- 
coaking  advice. 

Thus  the  theory  of  service  to 
the  entire  area  is  also  carried 
into  service  for  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  and  for  each  department 
thereof.  Recently,  application 
has  been  filed  by  the  Spokane 
Aronicle  Company  in  a  move 
to  acquire  a  rt^io  station. 

Three  great  magazines  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  activities  of  the 


Cowles  Publishing  Company. 
They  are  The  Oregon  Farmer, 
The  Washington  Farmer  and 
The  Idaho  Farmer,  each  appear¬ 
ing  twice  monthly. 

One  might  go  on.  The  promo¬ 
tion  department  publishes  a 
Business  Building  Bulletin,  de¬ 
voted  to  stories  of  advertising, 
business  success  atxl  merchan¬ 
dising.  The  Spokani  Market 
booklet  is  one  of  the  lewspaper 
industry's  great  promotion  pro¬ 
ductions. 

All  of  these  things  and  more 
are  integrated  into  one  manage¬ 
ment  and  one  effort  directed  at 
printing  the  news  and  providing 
service.  The  total  organization 
is  enormous,  and  it  creates  an 


enormous  force.  Correspondents 
for  the  Spokane  Chronicle  alone 
total  75.  The  Spokesman- 
Review  has  more. 

Of  the  newspapers  themselves, 
two  copies  of  the  Chronicle  and 
three  copies  of  The  Spokesman- 
Review  go  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire  for  every  one  distributed 
into  Spokane  proper.  Sometimes 
a  subscriber  lives  on  a  1,000-acre 
ranch,  creating  vast  problems  of 
coverage  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment 

Yet  Addy,  Washington,  popu¬ 
lation  200,  gets  103  Chronicles 
and  60  Spokesman-Reviews 
every  day.  Just  as  Bonners 
Ferry,  Idaho,  population  1,345, 
gets  693  combined  and  Spokane 


itsoif,  population  142,000,  buys 
56,574  combined. 

Of  the  future,  when  1,200,000 
acres  of  Columbia  Basin  safe- 
brush  turn  Into  gardens  under 
the  stimulus  of  irrigation,  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Jr.,  admits  the  prospect 
is  a  bit  startling. 

“That  means  at  least  30J)00 
farms,”  be  said.  “Fig\ire  four 
persons  to  a  farm — well,  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  a  bit  staggering.” 

But  modest,  unassuming  Mr. 
Cowles  looks  again  at  the  map 
of  an  empire  bordered  great 
mountain  ranges,  and  his  confi¬ 
dent  glance  shows  he  expects 
the  policies  of  printing  the  news 
and  serving  the  area  will  solve 
the  problems  ahead. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIAAES 
THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
THE  CHICAGO  SUN 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR-JOURNAL 
THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 
HOLLYWOOD  CITIZEN-NEWS 
THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
SALT  LAKE  TELEGRAM 
OREGON  JOURNAL 
THE  STAR -TELEGRAM 

Fort  Worth,  Taxoi 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  CALLER 
CORPUS  CHRISTI  TIMES 

And  other  mamberi  of  the 
Texas  Quality  Newspaper  Group 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
THE  EVENING  GAZEHE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

THE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE 
THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

THE  POST-JOURNAL 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
THE  DAILY  MAIL 

Anderson,  South  Carolina 

THE  EVENING  GAZETTE 

Reno,  Nevada 

THE  VANCOUVER  SUN 

Vancouver,  B.  C^  Canada 

THE  STANDARD 

AAontreal,  Canada 

HALIFAX  CHRONICLE 
THE  DAILY  STAR 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


"Yew  did  something  within  a  few  weeks  that  we  hod  tried  fo 
do  for  more  thon  two  years.  Yowr  restyling  of  ear  newspaper 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  our  sta0  —  both  editorial  and 
mechanical  —  a  miracle  of  technical  skill  in  dealing  with 
men  and  in  handling  material." 

★  ★ 


"Farrar's  restyling  of  our  newspaper's  ‘face’  was  the  great¬ 
est  single  thing  that  our  management  ever  did.  The  eu- 
pected  ‘dividends'  were  many.  We  got  our  greatest  thrill 
from  the  unexpected  'extra  dividends.’  " 

★  ★ 

Farrar-nized 

Newspapers 


Farrar-NIZE  (v.)  1.  to  brighten,  vitalize  and  organ¬ 
ize  modern  news  presentation.  2.  to  heighten  legi¬ 
bility  for  smoother,  more  enjoyable  and  more 
complete  newspaper  reading.  3.  to  create  divi¬ 
dends  of  good  will  among  the  readers,  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  makers  of  a  newspaper. 


•  Some  of  the  newspapers  listed  at  the 
left  were  Farrar-nized  to  save  newsprint 
without  loss  of  reader  good-will;  others 
were  Farrar-nized  to  save  production  costs; 
but  ail  wished  a  more  distinctive  and  truly 
legible  newspaper  —  to  be  ready  for  the 
new  world  which  is  just  around  the  comer. 

•  All  the  newspapers  listed  at  the  left— 
and  many  more  — were  Farrar-nized  by 
the  man  of  whom  Time  AAagazine  said, 
“is  one  man  who  really  knows  what  to  do 
with  newspaper  space”. . . 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRcrfalgar  7-6885 
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La  Guardia  Battles 
Press  in  Air  Forum 


MAYOR  Fiorello  H.  LaOuardia 

continued  his  attack  on  New 
York  newspapers  Dec.  7  over 
Mutual  Network’s  “Meet  the 
Press"  program,  charging  pub¬ 
lishers  with  editorializing  in 
news  columns,  saying  they  “put 
the  fear  of  God  into  thrir  re¬ 
porters,”  and  branding  as  “a 
damn  lie"  a  question  asking 
whether  he  had  ever  called  up  a 
paper  and  demanded  a  reporter 
be  fired. 

Interrogation  was  by  Dorothy 
Thompson,  New  York  Pott  col¬ 
umnist;  Tex  McCri^,  formerly 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
New  York  Mirror  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  In  the  Army  on 
terminal  leave;  Lawrence  E. 
Spivak,  editor  of  the  American 
Mercury;  and  John  Lewis,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  PM, 

Mr.  Spivak,  who  cooperates 
with  Mutual  in  staging  the  show, 
opened  the  program  by  stating; 
“You  seem  to  have  put  the  fear 
of  God  into  the  City  Hall  re¬ 
porters  and  their  editors.  We 
couldn’t  get  one  of  the  City  Hall 
reporters  to  face  you  at  this  to¬ 
night.  Can  you  explain  why?” 

'Publishers  Did  It' 

Tlie  Mayor  replied  it  was  not 
he  but  the  publishers  who  did 
that,  whereupon  Miss  Thompson 
asked  him  what  made  him  think 
that. 

“Because  I  give  the  facts 
straight,  and  they  get  it  straight, 
and  they  report  it  straight,  but 
when  I  read  it  in  the  papers  it 
isn’t  that  way,”  the  Mayor  re¬ 
plied.  “The  policy  of  the  paper, 
their  personal  feeling  at  that 
time,  their  indigestion,  their 
quarrels  with  their  wives  or 
somebody  else,  their  animosity 
to  some  particular  matter,”  was 
given  by  LaGuardia  as  the  rea¬ 
son.  ••'ITiey  seem  to  translate 
their  own  views  and  give  vent  to 
their  own  spleen  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  news  columns.” 

Miss  Thompson  challenged  the 
Mayor  on  this  statement  admit¬ 
ting  there  is  too  much  editorial¬ 
izing  in  the  news  but  doubting 
the  contention  that  it  is  done  by 
publishers. 

“In  2”  vears  of  reporting  for 
newspapers.  I’d  like  to  say  I 
never  had  a  story  slanted  by  a 
publisher,”  she  said.”  It  can  be 
slanted  by  a  rewrite  man,  or  it 
can  be  slated  by  being  cut,  but 
the  idea  that  the  publisher 
comes  down  and  looks  at  every 
newspaper  story  and  slants  it. 

.  .  .  It’s  nonsense.  It’s  slant4Bd  by 
the  r^orter.  If  it’s  slanted  at 
all” 

The  Mayor  answered:  “That 
hasn’t  been  my  experience.  I'm 
sure.”  Later  he  charged  some 
slanting  was  done  in  the  head¬ 
lines. 

"I  think  a  newspaper  has  a 
perfect  right  to  express  its  views, 
its  policy,  its  disagreement  in 
editorials.  No  question  about 
that.  My  objection  to  newspa¬ 
pers  is  ttat  they  carry  that  Vi¬ 
toria!  policy  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  And  I’m  not  saying  that 
I  believe  that,  I  know  it!  From 
12  years  at  City  Hall.” 
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Asked  if  he  could  give  a  spe¬ 
cific  example,  the  Mayor  re¬ 
plied:  "Well,  I  don’t  know  any 
recent  example.  I  think  it 
would  be  much  easier  of  you’d 
say  ‘can  you  give  me  one  exam¬ 
ple  when  they  didn’t?’  ” 

The  Mayor  outlined  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  a  free  press  as  follows: 
“I  said  owners  don’t  understand 
responsibilities  of  a  free  press. 
But  what  I  said  was  that  a  free 
press  must  be  a  truthful  press. 

I  said  that  a  democracy  cannot 
.survive  without  a  free  press: 
that  we  must  have  a  free  press: 
that  that  free  press  must  be  a 
truthful  press,  and  that  an  owner 
hasn't  the  right  to  use  the  news 
columns  in  order  to  inject  his 
particular  views  on  any  particu¬ 
lar  issue  or  subject.” 

If  he  owned  a  newspaper,  the 
Mayor  stated,  “I  would  express 
my  views  forcefully  as  I  could 
in  editorials.  But  any  political 
enemy,  or  any  opponent,  or  any 
philosophy,  economics,  foreign 
relations  or  otherwise,  would  get 
a  square  deal  and  a  truthful 
presentation  of  his  statement  or 
his  views  in  the  news  columns.” 
He  criticized  newspapers  for  not 
carrying  corrections  or  opposing 
views  in  prominent  display  add¬ 
ing  that  when  he  goes  on  the 
the  air,  after  leaving  public  of¬ 
fice.  people  he  criticizes  or  at¬ 
tacks  are  to  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  answer  him  on  his  own 
program. 

Officials  on  a  Team 

Mr.  McCrary  asked  whether 
the  publishers  exercise  any 
more  control  over  their  report¬ 
ers  than  the  Mayor  exercises 
over  the  members  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  expression  of 
their  right  to  disagree  with  him. 

“It’s  entirely  different.  An  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  city  govern¬ 
ment  must  work  in  teams.  When 
they  can’t  work  in  a  team  they 
cease  to  be  members  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,”  the  Mayor  replied.  They 
can  differ  “on  everything  except 
matters  of  policy  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.  You  have  to  have 
team  work.  Can  you  play  a 
game  of  football  if  a  player’s 
going  to  take  the  ball  and  go 
away  by  himself,  and  not  follow 
the  signals?”  he  asked. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  Mayor  said  he  would 
be  willing  to  work  for  a  news¬ 
paper.  Asked  if  he  thought  any 
newspaper  would  have  him,  he 
replied:  “I’m  quite  sure” 

The  Mayor  closed  the  broad¬ 
cast  by  explaining  his  recent  at¬ 
tack  on  the  World-Telegram  for 
its  series  on  crime  in  New  York : 
“The  World-Telegram  more  than 
any  other  paper  in  this  city  is 
responsible  for  this  condition 
that  we  have.  They’ve  com¬ 
forted,  they’ve  cuddled,  the 
racketeer  and  the  criminal  in 
order  to  abuse  the  men  in  the 
police  department,  and  now  that 
it’s  up  on  us  they  try  to  clear 
out  of  it  by  these  stories  that 
they’re  printing  exaggerating, 
misrepresenting  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions.” 


Three-Letter  Man 

Madison,  Wis,,  Deo.  12— 
Bob  Angus,  Wisconsin  State 
Jouraal  reporter.  lays  claim  to  • 
being  the  best  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  supporter  in  the 
country.  Who  else  has  "ANG” 
on  every  shirt,  sock,  poir  of 
shorts,  etc? 

Post-Dispatch 
Curbs  Display, 
Classified  Ads 

St.  Louis.  Dec.  10 — Post-Dis¬ 
patch  Advertising  Manager  Fred 
F.  Rowden  has  informed  adver¬ 
tisers  that  because  of  the  paper’s 
newsprint  situation  display  space 
cannot  be  guaranteed  in  certain 
editions  and  classified  space  is 
being  curbed  during  December. 

Rowden  in  a  letter  to  adver¬ 
tisers  Dec.  7  said  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Post-Dispatch  newsprint 
for  December  was  responsible. 
Reduction,  he  said,  was  caused 
by  the  17V4%  cutdown  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  this  country  by  Cana¬ 
dian  paper  mills  for  December 
and  die  additional  12%  news¬ 
print  reduction  ordered  by  the 
CPA. 

His  letter  included  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“During  the  remainder  of  De¬ 
cember  we  will  be  unable  to 
guarantee  publication  of  retail 
advertising  in  the  Post-Dispatch 
being  distributed  in  the  country 
territory  beyond  retail  trading 
zone.  Advertisers  will  receive 
a  rebate  of  1  cent  per  line  on  all 
such  retail  advertising  omitted. 
This  is  the  same  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed  prior  to  restoration  on 
Oct.  29  this  year. 

“It  will  also  be  necessary  for 
us  to  operate  within  a  fixed  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  each  day,  which 
may  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
occasionally  omit  some  adver¬ 
tising. 

“It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
omit  retail  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  from  our  issues  of  Mon¬ 
day,  Dec.  24,  and  Monday,  Dec. 
31.” 

The  Star-Times,  meanwhile,  is 
carrying  out  its  December  adver¬ 
tising  commitments  as  originally 
scheduled. 

The  Globe-Democrat  did  not 
make  a  statement. 


Recognizing  the  need  for  a 
standard  pattern  to  be  followed 
by  newspapers  in  conducting 
consumer  research  projects,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  Inc.,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  the  American  Re¬ 
tail  Federation,  are  submitting  a 
questionnaire  to  members  of 
these  four  organizations  in  an 
effort  to  find  out  what  they 
believe  such  surveys  should 
cover. 

The  ideas  and  opinions  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  result  of  the  ques- 


Stondord  Width 
Rolls  Urged  As 
Newsprint  Aid  ? 

standardization  of  roll  lengtki  n 
and  cores  is  one  important  B 
means  of  Increasing  newsprint  a 
paper  production  in  Americin  1 
mills,  the  Task  Group  Com-  J 
mittee  headed  by  Robw  ^ 
Choate,  Boston  Herald-Travih 
er.  states  in  a  supplemental  re 
port  which  it  has  filed  with  / 
Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  chief  of 
the  Printing  and  Publishlni 
Branch,  CPA. 

Within  two  years,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  learned  during  its  re 
cent  studies,  there  will  be  ad¬ 
ditional  mills  in  the  South,  and 
existing  mills  in  that  area  will 
increase  their  production  short¬ 
ly.  The  factor  of  price,  pae 
ticularly  the  differential  which 
favors  Canadian  manufacturers 
due  to  the  exchange  rate  and 
cheaper  labor  costs,  still  af¬ 
fects  the  production  of  news¬ 
print  in  the  U.  S.,  it  was  statrt. 

.  Reporting  as  a  government- 
sponsored  Committee,  the  i 
Choate  group  said,  “there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  attitude 
of  the  publishers,  nor  in  the  ' 
present  price  of  newsprint,  to  i 
retard  the  acceleration  of  the 
transfer  of  American  produc-  i 
tion  of  newsprint  to  other  * 
grades  of  paper.” 

The  Committee  emphasized 
the  benefits  that  might  accrue  if 
publishers  acted  jointly  wito  ' 
their  respective  manufacturers 
in  standardizing  roll  lengths. 
Mills  are  losing  between  6% 
and  10%  of  their  capacity  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difference  in  roll 
widths  even  among  their  own 
customers. 

“Newsprint  machines,”  the  ; 
Committee  explained,  “are  still 
geared  in  most  mills  to  produce 
on  the  basis  of  the  73-inch  roll 
widths.  Should  any  degree  of 
standardization  be  achieved 
among  the  U.  S.  publishers, 
American  mills  in  renovating 
their  machinery,  or  in  planning 
new  production,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  able  to  obt^ 
greater  production  by  lessening 
this  waste.” 

The  question  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  will  require  long  study, 
the  Committee  acknowledged, 
and  can  have  little  effect  on 
estimated  production  of  mills  in 
the  next  18  months. 


tionnaire  will  be  tabulated  and 
coordinated  by  the  R.  L.  Polk  I 
Company,  Detroit,  and  made 
available  to  members  at  the 
various  groups  involved  as  i 
service  to  newspapers,  adver 
tisers  and  to  ageiuries. 

“It  has  been  impossible,  up  to 
now,  to  compare  any  two  con¬ 
sumer  surveys,  because  each  has 
been  conduct^  on  a  different 
pattern  or  with  different  ^ 
teria,”  S.  G.  Howard,  advertising 
director  of  the  Mlnneopolis  Stsr 
Journal  and  Tribune,  and  char 
man  of  the  NAEA  market  rr 
search  committee,  said  in  n* 
nouncing  the  research  project 
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Survey  Pattern  Sought  by  NAEA 
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In  our  own  quiet  way  we  get  things  done. 
That’s  how  we  like  to  live. 

Like  other  people  all  over  the  country,  we  have 
accumulated  quite  a  few  million  dollars  for  the 
things  we  want  to  buy — things  we  need — when 
they’re  on  the  market  again,  That’s  why  we 
know  we  can  look  forward  to  good  times — 
because  we’re  going  to  spend  a  reasonable  share 
of  our  savings  in  our  own  community  just  as 
we  always  have. 

We’re  watching  our  paper  for  the  first  news 
about  new  products.  That’s  where  we  get  all 
our  important  dependable  news  first. 

And  that’s  where  your  advertising  news  ought 
to  be — your  products,  your  plans,  and  anything 
else  you  want  us  to  know. 


"OUR  TOWN"  is  pretty  happy  these  days. 

Our  boys  are  returning  in  droves,  rationing  is 
just  about  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  things  are 
getting  back  to  normal  at  good  speed. 

Former  war  plants  arc  already  turing  out  peace¬ 
time  products,  and  vye  don’t  mind  waiting  a 
little  bit  longer  now  that  we  can  sec  that  pro¬ 
duction  line  moving. 

Farmers  arc  still  working  too  hard  but,  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  it  looks  as  if  they  will  have 
the  help  they  need. 

Here  in  “Our  Town,”  we  think  it’s  pretty  ex¬ 
citing  to  be  living  in  peace  time  again.  We  live 
in  a  busy,  prosperous  community,  and  we  like 
it  best  when  things  hum  along  at  a  nice  pace. 
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Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 
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AP  Members  Explore 
Tcdc  Deduction  Clcdm 

continued  from  page  7 

press  association  would  be 
classed  as  a  capital  asset,  the 
loss,  if  any,  sustained  as  a  re- 
Supreme  Court’s 
decision  and  the  amendments 
to  the  by*laws  of  the  press  as* 
sociation,  would  not  be  classed 
as  a  loss  restilting  from  a  se¬ 
curity  becoming  worthless  be¬ 
cause  the  membership  presum¬ 
ably  could  not  be  classed  as 
capital  stock  of  a  corporation.” 

In  the  writeoff  of  loss  in  cap¬ 
ital  assets.  New  York  tax  ex¬ 
perts  advised,  the  amount  must 
be  applied  against  capital  gains 
during  the  year.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  points  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  a  tax  claim,  they  added, 
is  the  value  of  intangible  assets 
Md  in  most  cases  the  tax  boards 
have  been  inclined  to  follow  an 
arbitrary  course  of  allowing  a 
witeoff  of  only  20  or  25%  of 
the  established  value. 

For  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
prove  the  value  of  an  AP  mem- 
Mrship  as  of  March  1,  1913.  the 
date  the  income  tax  law  became 
effective  and  the  date  which  is 
the  base  for  figuring  the  value 
of  assets  held  prior  to  the  law. 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
appraisal  of  the  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  estate  might  provide  a  rea¬ 
sonable  argument. 

Pulitser  Appraisal 

As  of  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  the  appraiser's  report  in  the 
New  York  City  Surrogate's 
Court,  September,  1914,  the 
value  of  AP  memberships  held 
^  Mr.  Pulitzer  for  the  New 
York  World,  morning,  evening 
S'^'iday,  was  determined  as 
$240,000  each. 

Publishers  who  sought  to  use 
this  data  would  be  faced,  how¬ 
ever.  with  the  record  of  the 
hearings  which  contained  many 
arguments  by  World  officials 
and  other  newspapermen  that 
the  AP  membership  had  no  real 
value.  Arrayed  against  Frank 
Munsey's  claim  that  he  held  an 
AP  membership  in  New  York 
City  to  be  worth  $2,000,000  was 
the  contention  of  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  that  a  suit  brought  in  the 
courts  to  declare  the  AP  “a 
common  carrier”  would  suc¬ 
ceed  and  thus  the  value  of  AP 
membership  would  ‘‘decrease 
greatly.” 

Representatives  of  the  es¬ 
tate  argued  that  the  AP  mem¬ 
berships  had  no  value  because 
‘‘Pulitzer  never  paid  anything 
for  them.”  Yet  in  1931,  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Central  ^nover 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  testi¬ 
fied  during  hearings  on  tne  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  World  that  the 
Pulitzer  papers  had  a  trust 
value  of  $2,000,000.  Asked  how 
he  arrived  at  that  figure,  the 
banker  told  the  Surrogate  that 
he  found  two  AP  memberships 
listed  among  the  assets  at 
$480,000  each.  A  figure  of 
$822,000  was  added  as  goodwill 
and  the  market  value  was  esti¬ 
mated  roughly  at  $2,000,000. 

For  still  more  recent  court 
determination  of  valutas,  the 
sale  of  the  Philadelphia.  Public 
Ledger's  “most  highly  perish¬ 
able  asset — the  AP  member¬ 


ship”  offers  a  contrasting  fig¬ 
ure  of  $10,000,  as  against  the 
Pulitzer  estimates.  That  was 
the  price  the  court  approved 
for  transfer  of  the  L^ger|s 
membership  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  in  January,  1942. 

Having  some  bearing  on  a 
claim  for  tax  deduction,  the 
report  of  the  appraiser  of  the 
Pulitzer  estate  said,  ‘‘I  treat 
the  value  of  an  AP  membership 
as  capital  invested."  He  cited 
the  protest  right  of  members 
and  the  fact  that  membership 
enabled  them  to  get  a  service 
at  a  reduced  cost  ‘‘which  is  re¬ 
flected  in  earnings.” 

Some  years  ago.  the  New  York 
Daily  News  paid  $350,000  for  the 
AP  membership  held  by  the 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Government's  Own  Claim 

The  Treasury  Department 
could  also  be  reminded  of  the 
statement  which  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  made  concerning  AP 
values  in  its  original  brief  in 
the  anti-trust  suit.  The  Attorney 
General  then  stated: 

“AP  being  a  nonprofit  organ¬ 
ization,  the  assessments  paid  by 
the  members  represent  the  true 
value  of  the  service  rendered. 
The  only  advantages  of  member¬ 
ship,  in  addition  to  the  right  to 
receive  these  services,  inheres 
in  the  exclusory  provisions  of 
the  bylaws  which  prevent  AP 
from  disposing  of  its  news  to 
non-members  and  which  enables 
members  to  exclude  their  com¬ 
petitors  from  membership.  These 
features  have  been  capitalized  in 
the  enormous  sums  at  which  AP 
memberships  have  been  carried 
on  the  books  of  members  and 
have  been  bought  and  sold.” 

The  Government  also  put  into 
the  record  that  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  “carry  the  AP  franchises 
on  their  books  at  figures  running 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.”  In  this  connection,  the 
prosecution  offered  as  evidence 
a  story  that  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  had  paid  $1,300,000 
for  morning  AP  membership 
and  $100,000  for  Sunday.  The 
New  York  World-Telegram,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  brief,  sold  a 
morning  membership  to  the  New 
York  Daily  News  for  $300,000  in 
1931-33. 

'Loss  of  Useful  Value* 

If  a  ground  for  proving  cost 
is  established,  the  question  then 
arises  whether  a  writeoff  could 
be  made  under  the  capital  gains 
and  losses  provisions,  or 
whether  it  could  be  applied 
against  operating  income  on  the 
theory  that  the  AP  membership 
is  a  “loss  of  useful  value.” 
Open  to  litigation  here  is  the 
question  whether  destruction 
by  the  courts  is  equivalent  to 
destruction  by  legislation. 

As  they  delved  into  case  his¬ 
tories  and  sought  specific  de¬ 
cisions  to  apply  to  the  AP 
matter,  E  &  P's  tax  consultants 
said  the  publishers  should  be 
mindful  of  this  long-standing 
practice  in  tax  cases:  The 
courts  rarely  upset  the  rulings 
of  the  original  tax  boards. 

‘“I^e  boards  determine  the 
facts  of  the  case,”  one  expert 
said,  “and  the  courts  usually 
accept  those  facts.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  members  of  the 
board  are  hard-headed,  prac¬ 
tical  tax  men." 


Tom  Wallace  Receives 
Columbia's  Cabot  Prize 

continued  from  page  12 

made  these  awards  a  reality. 
For  more  than  half  a  century 
in  science,  industry  and  avia¬ 
tion  he  has  sought  to  enlarge 
their  horizons  of  public  service. 
Recently  he  flew  to  France  to 
attend  the  first  postwar  meeting 
of  the  International  Aeronau¬ 
tical  Association.  We  are  hap¬ 
py  to  welcome  Dr.  Godfrey 
Lowell  Cabot” 

Wallace  Beeolla  Wotteraon 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Mr. 
Wallace  recalled  his  early  as¬ 
sociation  with  “Marse  Henry” 
Watterson. 

“Mr.  Watterson's  orientation, 
like  that  of  a  majority  of  North 
Americans  then  and  now,  was 
toward  Europe  exciusively,”  he 
said.  “Asia  was  not  on  the 
map  of  his  yearnings. 

“But  when  I  entered  his  of¬ 
fice  one  day  and  asked  him  for 
an  eight  months’  furlough  to 
make  a  trip  around  the  world 
for  a  syndicate  he  said:  ‘Wiser 
is  the  child  that  goes  to  Rome. 
Run  along,  my  boy,  and  if 
when  you  return  I  find  that  you 
have  not  learned  much  I  shall 
send  you  around  the  world 
again,  in  the  other  direction.’ 

“A  firm  believer  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  travel,  my 

?:reat  chief  like  mo.st  of  his  col¬ 
eagues  and  North  American 
contemporaries  never  went 
west  of  San  Francisco  or  south 
of  Miami,  but  he  was  aware 
that  the  United  States  had  more 
at  stake  in  Latin-America  than 
the  integrity  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

“He  stimulated  my  interest, 
never  dormant,  in  a  part  of  the 
world  to  which  North  Amer¬ 
icans  paid  scant  attention.  He 
realiz^  that  each  of  the  two 
Western  Hemisphere  continents 
needed  the  other’s  services  for 
its  best  development. 

“Perhaps  he  did  not  glimpse 
the  future  in  which  lack  of 
unity  of  populations  between 
Hudson  Bay  and  Cape  Horn 
might  be  dangerous  to  part  of 
an  empire,  and  to  many  repub-' 
lies,  including  the  greatest  of 
them  which  then  believed  itself 
forever  isolated  from  overseas 
problems  of  war  and  peace.  In 
his  day  Christian  civilization 
had  not  even  invented  the  now 
outmoded  flying  fortress. 

Americas  Should  Unite 
“It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
under  the  first  law  of  nature 
the  two  Americans  should  unite 
for  liberty,  progress,  security: 
should  become  firmly  knit  by 
exchange  of  services  and  by 
social  contacts. 

“The  hard-boiled  Yankee 
thinks  first,  and  last,  of  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  But  the 
grandeur  of  Spain  in  the  period 
of  her  effulgence  Is  reflected  in 
the  Castles  of  Cuba  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  the 
churches  of  Bogota,  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  Cartagena,  the  pal¬ 
aces  of  Mexico.  And  antiquity 
is  reflected  in  the  mystery  of 
pryamids  of  unknown  meaning 
under  the  Southern  Cross;  in 
altars  to  unknown  gods  in  pre¬ 


historic  cities  long  claimeii  h. 
the  jungle  and  the  jaguar. 

“Such  scenes  influence  oro- 
foundly  the  lives  of  those  wh^ 
blood  is  that  of  intervenim ' 
races,  and  those  of  races  wW 
blood  still  dominates  a  conti¬ 
nent  which  crosses  the  Tronlei 
to  dip  its  feet  in  the  froan 
seas  of  the  utmost  South. 

“They  stimulate  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  every  sensitive  North 
American  who  is  exposed  to 
their  enchantment,  but  the  in- 
aginative  are  even  more  in- 
pressed  by  the  future  of  our 
southern  neighbors  than  tht 
past  of  their  continent. 

“I  repeat  that  the  honor  i 
have  received  is  misplaced  un¬ 
less  I  have  been  decorated  for 
dreams.  I  could  not,  in  vanify'j 
maddest  moment  boast  having 
done  much  to  improve  under 
standing  between  North  Am^ 
ica  and  South  America,  the  one 
term  or  the  other  including 
Central  America  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Isles.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  were 
guests  of  La  Prensa,  New  York. 
Thursday  at  a  luncheon  at¬ 
tended  by  seven  members  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  U.S.A.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  is  president. 

‘We  Are  Americana — Nunm 

Dr.  Nunez  said,  in  part: 

“Despite  some  differencei 
which  exist  in  the  racial  make¬ 
up  of  our  peoples,  we  of  the 
Americas  have  all  had  the  good 
fortune  that  the  story  of  the 
formation  of  our  nationalitiae 
is  just  about  the  same.  The  < 
fundamental  seed  for  the  nev 
American  peoples  came  from 
Europe  and  with  it,  a  cultural 
heritage  that  was  much  the 
same. 

“America,  having  forged  a 
common  history,  also  created 
for  itself  a  kind  of  spiritual 
unity  that,  as  time  passkl.  hai 
become  a  true  political  union 
The  defense  and  extension  of 
our  Republican  institutions  and 
the  admiration,  which  we  share 
in  common,  of  the  great  and 
noble  men  who  founded  our 
democratic  republics,  maintaint 
us  in  a  daily  and  common  unity  , 
,  — determine  to  defend  out 
spiritual  heritage  with  the  love 
that  we  have  for  America  and 
with  the  courage  that  America 
gives  us. 

Role  of  Newspapera 

“American  newspapers  have 
an  undoubtedly  prominent  rok 
to  play  in  the  great  work  of 
maintaining  and  defending  the  I 
unity  of  America.  Our  preat 
need  never  tire  of  repeati^ 
that  which  we  heard  as  chil¬ 
dren  and  which  we  should  con¬ 
tinue,  tirelessly,  to  repeat  now 
that  we  are  men.  In  the  same 
manner  the  churches  of  our 
villages  and  cities  have  not 
their  bells  from  the  plaza  lot 
centuries,  daily  reminding 
pie  of  their  duty  toward  God. 
The  Marla  Moor  Cabot  prl** 
awarded  annually  cts  a  result  ot 
the  patriotic  enterprise  of  * 
United  States  citizen,  conifr 
tutes  a  reminder  to  the  press  w 
our  continent  of  its  du^  to  call 
unceasingly,  for  the  Unity  d 
America,  so  necessary  for  t* 
integrity  and  independence  ot 
our  beloved  continent.” 
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r  C.  THOMAS,  62,  southern  dl- 
viaion  chief  operator  of  the 
Iff,  died  Dec.  9  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
le  had  completed  27  years’  serv- 
jee  with  U.P.  last  month  and  be¬ 
fore  that  had  been  associated 
rlth  Western  Union. 

Ulbick  Knock,  85,  publisher 
(or  20  years  of  the  LaVerne 
(Cal.)  Leader  and  a  member  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  died  last 
week.  One  of  the  founders  of 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  for 
,  time  its  editor,  Mr.  Knoch  had 
founded  the  Commercial  Print¬ 
ing  House  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1183. 

Frank  G.  Siwith,  71,  retired 
Ih^  of  the  advertising  firm  of 
Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc., 
died  in  New  York  Dec.  9  after 
I  long  illness.  For  10  years  he 
served  as  assistant  to  J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  before  that  was 
advertising  manager  of  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Mrs.  Inez  D.  Waicrman  Bla- 
DUiE,  widow  of  Lars  E.  Bladine, 
Oregon  and  Iowa  publisher,  died 
Mov,  25  at  her  home  in  McMinn¬ 
ville,  Ore.  She  was  the  mother 
of  Jack  B.  Bladine,  publisher  of 
the  McMinnville  Telephone-Reg- 
jiiter  and  the  Webster  City  ( la. ) 
IFreefnan  Journal,  and  Philip  N. 
Claoine,  editor  of  the  Telephone- 
^Rtgister. 

John  Carey,  60,  classified  ad- 
Ivertising  manager  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  (N.  J.)  Gazette-Review 
irior  to  the  merger  of  that  pub- 
Icatlon  with  the  Press-Union 
newspapers  in  1925,  died  Dec.  5 
It  his  Atlantic  City  home. 

Louis  P.  McNeely,  49,  sports 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Time*,  died  at  General  Hospital 
Dec.  8,  a  few  hours  after  a 
speeding  car  crushed  him 
against  his  own  car.  McNeely 
wu  a  member  of  the  Times 
staff  36  years. 

John  T.  Suter,  79,  retired  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reporter,  whose 
years  of  work  in  the  Supreme 
Court  won  him  the  characteri¬ 
zation  "Tenth  Justice,”  died 
Dec.  12  in  Washington. 

Jacob  K.  Shell,  sports  writer 
and  nicture  editor  of  the  Phila- 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
died  Dec.  12  at  the  age  of  51. 
■ 

Benjamin  De  Casseres, 
Writer,  Dies  at  72 

Benjamin  De  Casseres,  72, 
columnist  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
and  author  of  several  volumes 
of  essays  and  poems,  died  in  his 
New  York  home  Dec.  6. 

Ill  since  last  February,  De 
puseres  continued  to  write  his 
"March  of  Events”  for  the  Mir¬ 
ror  almost  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  had  begun  the  col¬ 
umn  after  joining  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  1924. 

Before  that  he  had  gained  wide 
reputation  as  a  dramatic  critic 
and  book  reviewer  for  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  publications.  He  en- 
f*«d  the  newspaper  field  In  1882 
as  proofreader  for  the  Philodcl- 
pMa  Press. 


Vincent  S.  Jones,  vicepresident,  left,  and  Clifford  J.  Nulm.  president, 
flank  Governor  Dewey  at  a  meeting  this  week  in  Albany  of  the 
New  York  Stcrte  Associoted  Press  Association. 


N.  Y.  AP  Group 
To  Seek  Low 
Aiding  Sources 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12 — Legis¬ 
lation  to  protect  the  confidential 
news  sources  of  reporters  will 
be  sought  during  the  1946  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State  Leg¬ 
islature. 

The  plan  was  revealed  by 
Harold  W.  Sanford,  editor,  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
in  urging  support  of  the  program 
by  editors  who  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Albany  this  week. 

The  legislation  would  allow  a 
reporter  to  withhold  from  grand 
juries  and  other  investigating 
bodies  his  sources  of  confidential 
information. 

Mr,  Sanford  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  seeking  such  a  law.  He  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  proposal  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  who  was  a  guest 
at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  AP 
group. 

The  group  elected  Clifford  J. 
Nuhn,  editorial  director,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  New  Yorker,  as  presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  Fritz  U^ike, 
managing  editor,  Rome  Daily 
Sentinel. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor,  Utica  Daily  Press  and  the 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  was 
named  vicepresident;  and  W, 
Norris  Paxton,  chief  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  AP  bureau,  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

■ 

Paper  Resumes 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  Dec.  13 — The 
Journal-Courier  resumed  publi¬ 
cation  today  following  a  two- 
weeks  strike  by  union  printers 
demanding  a  $7  per  week  in¬ 
crease  for  a  five-day  week.  The 
paper  is  now  operating  its  com¬ 
posing  room  as  an  open  shop 
and  has  notified  the  union  it  will 
continue  on  that  basis.  Union 
printers  will  be  taken  back  on 
that  basis,  said  Henry  W.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Sr.,  publisher.  Union 
printers,  who  previously  refused 
a  newspaper  offer  of  a  $4  in¬ 
crease,  are  still  on  strike. 


Castle  Rock 
Survivors  Meet 

Washington,  Dec.  14  —  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Castle  Rock  Surviv¬ 
ors  Association,  headed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey,  had  the  first  of 
what  is  planned  to  be  an  annual 
get-together  here  today. 

The  association  consists  of  cor¬ 
respondents,  radio  reporters  and 
photographers  who  were  travel¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Dewey  when  his 
train  cracked  up  in  a  wreck  at 
Castle  Rock,  between  Seattle 
and  Portland,  during  Dewey’s 
1944  campaign  for  president. 

The  club  was  formed  at  the 
governors’  conference  at  Macki¬ 
nac  Island  last  July  4.  Naturally, 
as  the  man  who  gets  the  pub¬ 
licity  from  the  existence  of  the 
association,  Mr.  Dewey  is  presi¬ 
dent.  He  also  paid  the  bill  for 
the  party. 


Ernie  Pyle  Fund 
Mokes  First  Awards 

First  awards  under  the  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Fund  at  Indiana 
University  have  been  made  to 
three  journalism  students  at 
the  university.  The  winner.s, 
who  will  receive  scholarships 
for  the  1945-46  school  year,  are 
Joseph  W.  Gingery,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.;  Norma  K.  Abbott, 
Anderson,  Ind.,  and  Ed  L. 
Sovola,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Members  of  the  selection  com¬ 
mittee  included  President  Her¬ 
man  B.  Wells,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity;  Walter  Leckrone,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  repre¬ 
senting  the  national  Ernie  ^le 
Memorial  committee;  Prof.  John 
E.  Stempel,  head  of  the  Indiana 
University  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  arid  Lawrence  Wheeler, 
director  of  the  I.U.  Foundation, 
under  which  the  memorial  fund 
is  being  raised. 

Considerations  in  making  the 
awards  included  ability  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  promise  of  future  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  profession  and  war 
service  records. 

During  1946  additional  awards 
will  be  made  from  the  earnings 
on  the  memorial  fund  which 
has  reached  a  total  of  more  than 
$40,0<M). 
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Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  wanted 
|C«th  with  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  Kne 
4  timet — .40  per  line  per  intertlee 
HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — .90  per  line 
2  timet — .80  per  line  per  intertlee 
4  timet — .70  per  line  per  intertien 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


SpecUl  Attention  PnMithert 

LONDON,  ENGLAND  OPPOBTUNITT 
FOB  AMEBIOAN  NEW8PAFEBS 

Amerieen  newspapers  with  cirenlntion 
of  25,000  or  more  are  offered  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  new  and  original  aerrice 
organisation,  providing  year  own 
Lounge  and  Reading  room  service  in 
vicinity  of  Piccadilly  Oircus,  4,000  s<l. 
ft.  floor  space. 

150,000  American  visitors  expected  in 
England  in  104S  afforded  all  the 
amenities  of  a  well  appointed  clnb, 
courtesy  snbscribing  newspapers.  Oom- 
plete  information  service,  commercial 
library  and  extensive  newspaper  flies. 
Courtesy  cards  in  your  name  supplied 
by  us  to  you. 

Mat  Service  Included 

Ten  matrices  site  13  z  S’*  issued  every 
other  month  containing  between  100 
and  120  illustrations  and  text  matter. 
Original  Paris  fashions  and  London 
mens'  wear.  Also  British  home  life 
and  matters  of  interest  to  American 
tourists. 


Export  Linage  for  Yon 

To  help  British  advertisers  plan  Amer¬ 
ican  advertising,  we  will  forward  your 
rates,  promotion,  etc.  and  recommend 
onr  selected  group  of  subscribing  news¬ 
papers. 

Complete  Service  $250  to  $600  a  year 

Bated  on  circulation.  But  one  publi¬ 
cation  to  a  City  except  when  Morning 
and  Evening  papers  have  the  same 
ownership. 

Tentative  snbscription  certifleates  will 
be  issued  upon  application  for  pros¬ 
pectus  for  priority.  Send  no  money 
now.  Cable  or  write  air  mail.  This 
advertisement  will  not  bo  repeated. 

W.  Herbert  King 
Green  Gablet,  Oxenden  Square 
Heme  Bay,  Kent,  England 


WswsgMRv  Bralrars 


CAPABLE  HANDLIHG.  buying,  seU- 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  n,  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
MAT  BBOTHEBS.  Binghamton.  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  information  on  daily 
newspaper  properties.  W.  H.  Glover 

Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. _ , 

Ar  it  We  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
sine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5.  Cailf. 


_ Wuwtpapur  For  Sul# _ 

OLDEST  WBBKLT  newspaper  in 
Eastern  Florida  eonnty,  modern  plant, 
1,200  subscribers;  more  job  work  than 
can  handle,  at  good  price  and  good 
pay.  Town  of  4,000,  county-seat  an¬ 
nex.  Price  $22,000  including  modem 
flre-proof  building.  Cash  nr  temu. 
MAT  BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

Claaeifled  Ads  Cent.  Neixt  Pag* 
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Wtwtyyt  Far  Smk _ 

KAKV£I.0U8  WXBXI.7 

Opportunity — Publisher  wants  to  re¬ 
tire.  Located  in  Houth  California, 
far  removed  from  metropolitan  rompe- 
tition.  Controls  a  vast  territury  that 
is  expanding  so  rapidly  that  it  is  diffl- 
cult  to  take  care  of  business  coming 
into  ofice  unsolicited.  The  growth 
into  a  daily  is  but  a  question  of  a 
year  or  two.  The  paper  is  making  a 
mighty  fine  profit.  Will  only  sell  to 
able  newspaper  man  who  can  keep  up 
with  the  expansion.  To  such  a  person, 
$5,000  down  is  sufficient.  T^ie  total 
price  is  surprisingly  low,  considering 
field  and  present  profits.  Address 
Box  $027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ITEWSPAPES  AND  PBINTINO 
Business  offered  for  sale.  Uetirement 
of  owner-editor  of  an  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town  newspaper  creates  real 
opportunity  to  purchase  sound  biisi- 
ne.<s.  Paper  has  been  a  powerful 
town  infiunice  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  its  print  shop  is  known 
for  quality  job  work ;  future  owner 
should  be  well  endowed  with  judgment 
and  intelligence.  Will  deal  with  prin¬ 
cipals  only;  no  brokers  or  agents. 
Box  31,75,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLIES  AVAILABLE 

New  Jersey,  with  building,  $25,000 
Kentucky,  $10,000,  half  cash 
Delaware,  $10,500,  $3,000  down 
Fla.,  with  building,  $20,000  down 
Penna.,  with  building,  $75,000 
New  York,  A-1  plant.  $65,000 
Conn.,  profit  $10,000  ask  $26,000 
Louis  N.  Martin,  Mgr.  Weekly  DIv. 
L.  PABKEB  UKELT  ft  COBfPANT 
250  Park  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


UNOPPOSED  weekly  paper  in  Eastern 
Iowa  town  of  5,000,  Model  14  Lino¬ 
type  practically  new,  brand  new  Blue 
Streak  Linotype,  two-revolution  Cot¬ 
trell,  three  fine  jobbers,  two  automatic, 
complete  engraving  outfit.  Gross  in¬ 
come  better  than  $15M  and  stepping 
up.  circnlation  1.600.  Owner  past  75 
and  will  sell  for  $20,000.  half  down. 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

SUBURBAN  New  York  City,  weekly 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
plant,  established  nearly  fifty  years,  fop 
$65,000,  with  $10,000  down.  Gross 
business  in  excess  of  $30,000,  net  bet¬ 
ter  than  $15,000.  Circulation  5,000. 
Independent  in  polltica.  Cox  Duplex 
Press  and  Babcock  Optimus.  Large 
share  of  national  advertising  at  $1.40 
per  Inch  and  increasing  rapidly.  MAY 
Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MIDW.UT  DAILY,  established  1880, 
Republican,  town  of  6,000,  circulation 
3.000,  leased  wire  news  service.  Dom¬ 
inates  wide  agricultural  territory. 
Werttly  edition  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  department.  MAY  BROS.,  Bing- 
hsmton,  N.  Y. 


Nawafgpara  WuteJ 


NEWSPAPER  WANTED 

Veteran,  SO,  with  civilian  and  military 
publiahiag  background.  including 
newspaper  experience  in  Europe,  wants 
to  invest  in  or  purchase  a  small  dally 
or  a  weekly  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
preferably  in  Now  York.  Metropolitan 
or  Suburban  area.  New  Jersey,  Long 
Island  or  Connecticut.  All  negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  held  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  V.  C..  147  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

THE  W.  J.  UOQXmm  Newspaper 
Co.,  owning  seven  small  city  dailies 
in  the  Middlewest,  is  seeking  further 
investments  in  dailies  or  large  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Middle  West  or  West.  Will 
purchase  entire  or  part  interests,  and 
prepared  to  meet  all  payment  require¬ 
ments,  from  all  cash  to  terms  of  any 
kind.  Write  in  fullest  confidence  to 
W.  J.  MeOiffin,  212  South  Linden 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

■k  FOEMBB  PUBU8BBB.  adequately 
financed  for  any  fair-priced  daily, 
seeks  good  property.  Experience  and 
sssMiates  will  encourage  owners  de¬ 
siring  to  exchange  good  property  for 
cask  or  safe  investment.  All  replies 
conAdontial.  Box  3046,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

pumxisHBir  wishes  to  bny  newspa¬ 
per.  $20,000  down  payment.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  $137,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher/ 


60-HOBSBPOWBR  S-pbaso,  eo-eyels, 
'i20-volt  Gonsral  Eleetrie  AO  motor 
and  switchboard  panel  complete  with 
drives  and  5-horsepower  starter  motor, 
good  as  new;  ideal  for  8-nnit  color 
ress.  Twin  stereotype  pot  with  one 
nnior,  cylinder  else  14H  inches  with 
32H-ineh  cutoff;  pots,  4i>i  tons  each. 
The  Atlanta  Journal.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
nrrBRTTTSS— Model  A-O-OSM,  Lino- 
^pe  Model  5,  $1,000  each.  8-page 
Goss  Newspaper  Press,  Mieble  and 
Babcock  Preasea.  Complete  plants 
bought  and  sold.  Northern  Machine 
Works.  Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Streets, 
Philadelphia  22.  Pa. 

64  PAGE  008S  OCTUPLE 
4  units — double  folder — 23  4/16  cut¬ 
off  AC  Motor,  complete  stereo.  Will 
do  color. 

32  PAGE  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
4  decks — single  width — 28  4/16  cut-off. 

BEN  8HDLMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  presses  for  immediate 
delivery.  Hoe  6  unit,  Hoe  5  unit.  Hoe 
3  unit,  Goss  32-page,  Duplex  20-page 
stmii-cylindriral.  Detailed  informat’on 
gladly  furnished.  John  Griffiths  Co., 

17  East  42nd  St..  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE  Two  complete  Model  14 
Electric  Linotypes.  .Serial  Nos.  39384- 
5.  With  Motors.  Eastern  Pa.  Make 
offer.  Write  Box  3175,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

6  FONTS,  1200  mats.  8  pt.  Ideal  w 
Bold  Pace  No.  2.  Used  2  years.  $75 
each.  Available  4  months.  Stamford 
Advocate,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Machamcal  Equip— f  Waatml 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  134i  inch  printing  diameter — 
21 H  inch  cut-off  or  dork  for  game. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 

1042,  Editor  Si  Publisher, _ 

MODERN  ROTARY  Newspaper  press 
wanted  32  to  64  pages,  motors,  stereo- 
tvpe  machinery,  1  color  preferred. 
Bor  3070,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ONE  OR  TWO  four-page  units  for 
Duplex  Tabular  one  to  one  press. 

Timo^  News,  TVin  Falla.  Idaho. _ 

WANTED — -Mat  Roller  &  8  Col.  Cast¬ 
ing  Box.  Router  ft  Miac.  Stereo 
Equipment.  Linotype  ft  Mats.  Crea¬ 
tive  Printing  ft  Publishing  Co.,  3811 
W,  North  Ave,,  Chicago  47,  Illinois. 
EQUIPBCENT  wanted.  Two  or  three 
complete  Fudges  for  Goss  double  width 
press.  Box  3127,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Buai— as  Qpportxiiltaa _ 

WILL  SELL  1/3  INTEREST 
in  Monthly  Informative  Magazine. 
(Veterans  Reporter).  Price  reason¬ 
able.  Phone  Lackawanna  4-7375. 


_ Hftlp  Wanted — Advertiaif _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESBIAN,  25  to  35 
years  old.  Knowledge  layout  and  copy 
writing  eaaential.  Great  opportunity 
in  expanding  field.  Prospects  tre- 
mendoiia.  Chain  of  metropolitan  week¬ 
ly  papers  over  40,000  paid  circulation. 
•Salary  plus  commission.  Send  photo 
and  detsila.  Box  145,  Detroit  19,  Mich. 

ADVERTISINa  SALESfi^ 
Young,  experienced.  Must  be  able  to 
write  copy  and  make  layouts;  service 
accounts  and  sell.  Give  full  account 
of  experience,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Medium  sised  Northern  Ohio 
city.  Box  3149,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ASTBBnsiMO  SAUMMAi 
Sabarbaa  fiftily,  exparieiiead  in  layoat 
aad  aalliDg.  Goad  opportaalty  in  aa- 
tabllehed  aawapapar.  Writa^  atatlag 
aga,  axpariaaea  and  atartiag  aalary 
daairad.  Box  8011,  E^tor  ft  ^b- 

llaher. _ _ 

ADVMETISiNG  SOUOITOBS 
Metropolitan  daily  has  vacancies  for 
a  national  and  also  for  local  display 
advertising  solicitors,  experienced. 
Exceptional  opportunity.  Box  3128, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

«f».ammtwiMa  aha 

OM  aaUbUahad  Laa  finplaa  waakly. 
maaaffa  4  aatoeasaa  aad  iMadla  Oam- 

maroial  aeeamnta.  SalaiT.  naMmlailaa. 
$100  or  mare  waokly.  write  fall  da- 
taila.  Bax  SOM.  Editor  ft  PabUohor. 


AOVSRTISna  SfXrF  aaleamaa 
wanted.  Matt  bo  experleaeod  in  effec¬ 
tive  layautc  and  copy,  know  marehan- 
diaiag  and  yoang  enoagb  to  grow  In  an 
organisation  with  postwar  expansion 
program.  Give  complete  information, 
financial  expectations  and  pietnre. 
TTie  Janeaville  Gaaetta,  Janeivllle.  WIe. 
AOVBRTISING  STAFF  Salesman 
wanted  on  a  48  yrar  old  daily.  Ex- 
cinsive  in  the  field.  Poeition  perma¬ 
nent  for  right  man.  Experience  in 
copy  and  layoat  eeeential.  Will  be 
given  key  accounts  immediately,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  finest  in  the  South. 
Write  at  once,  starting  aalary  wanted, 
experience  and  other  details,  to  E.  A. 
Schafer,  Adv,  Mgr..  Meridian  Star, 
Meridian,  Masa. 


_ Help  WanlaJ  Art _ 

THE  MIAMI  BEACH  Sun  Tropics, 
daily  tabloid  alse  newspaper  has  an 
opening  for  a  combination  commercial 
artist,  copy  and  layout  man.  There 
appears  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  any  one  who  cares  to  augment  his 
newspaper  income  by  doing  the  ads 
for  night  clubs  and  several  other  types 
of  business. 

At  the  present  this  appears  to  be  a 
year  round  position  and  one  that  is 
liermanent  to  the  right  party.  John 
D.  Monlgomery.  publisher,  Sun-Tropics, 
Miami  Beach.  Florida. 


RETOUCH  ARTIST 

Capable  of  handling  airbrush  and  lay¬ 
outs.  Good  salary  on  Midwest  daily. 
Permanent  position  if  satisfactory. 
Box  3156,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  Wantml — Circniatira 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
outstanding  weekly  changing  to  daily 
early  in  1916.  Can  start  immediately. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  newsboys  and 
all  rirrulation  problems  as  well  as  do 
direct  soliciting  in  rural  and  city  areas. 
Do  not  apply  unless  steady,  reliable 
and  able  to  fnrnish  good  references. 
This  it  a  steady  job  for  the  right  msn. 
.Tefferson  County  Union,  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son.  Wisconsin. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
To  take  charge  of  country  circulation 
on  metropolitan  morning,  evening  and 
.■-unday  publications.  Prefer  someone 
lietweeTi  30  and  45  who  can  come  well 
recommended  and  prepared  to  do  an 
executive  job  in  the  territory  ns  well 
as  in  the  office.  Send  full  details  and 
photo.  Box  3134,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Professional  publication  successful  50 
years  wants  enterprising  man.  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agency  work,  direct  mail,  pro¬ 
motion  and  ABC.  State  age.  educa¬ 
tion.  experience,  salary,  references. 
Box  3174.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MAN 
With  Trade  paper  experience,  keen 
analyst  of  Classification  groups,  and 
ability  to  sharp-.shoot  for  subscribers 
in  snch  groups.  Good  opportunity  for 
permanence  and  advancement.  Give 
complete  background  and  minimum 
salary  reoiiirements. 

Box  2469,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  —  Good  pro¬ 
moter  with  little  merchant  experience. 
Man  who  can  prove  himself  and  qualify 
for  supervisor's  poaition.  I./srge  East¬ 
ern  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  salary, 
osr  allowance  and  generous  bonus. 
Write  details  to  Box  3005,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


ASSISTANT  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
By  industrial  publishers  in  New  York 
City.  Varied  newspaper  and  magaaine 
experience.  Writer  of  feetnre  articles, 
in  clear  and  lively  popular  style.  In 
reply,  give  full  details;  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  8052,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPYREADER — We  need  all-around 
deskman  who  ran  handle  both  local 
and  telegraph  copy  fast  and  accurate¬ 
ly.  Good  opportunity.  Five  day  week. 
Better  than  average  aalary.  Afternoon 
paper.  References  required.  Write 
Paul  Smith,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Courier-News,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 


BUSINESS  ANALYST 
WITH  EDITORIAL  KNOW-HOW 

To  interview  Top  executive!  oa  m. 
nomic  aud  Sociological  problemi  •( 
management,  for  well-eitabliahed  m. 
nomic  research  organization. 

Experienced  on  Busineis  Magaziae  « 
Financial  page  especially  desirable. 

Salary  range  $5,000-88,600 
plus  Travel  expenses. 

In  reply  please  give  details  ol  An. 
demir  and  buiinesa  experience.  i| 
replies  confidential. 

Box  3115,  Editor  ft  Publtahar, 

BEAL  MAN  WANTED 
Answer  to  prayer  for  ex-ierviaewa 
newspaperman:  Firat-claaa  refeiin- 
editor  wanted  for  65-yr.  old  daft 
actively  run  by  ex-foreign  corretyeed- 
ent,  which  baa  jumped  from  4  to  (,0N 
ABO  since  1942  and  won  tap  itt'l 
honors  in  scrap,  bonds,  parkland-ktte 
ing;  city  has  8  Array-Navy  E’t,  nan 
per  cap  in  U.  S.,  and  still  a  no-itriL 
record.  Swimming,  boating,  fliUii. 
hunting  ‘in  yr  backyard.  Ifere  U 
real  pay  in  a  real  town,  at  work  jn 
can  respect.  Second-raters,  bowse*, 
stay  away  I  News  of  the  Tonawaadss. 
No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR 

For  well  established  national  consan* 
magazine  primarily  in  horns  baildiii 
field;  editorial  capacity  to  detenaiai 
title  and  salary.  Splendid  upportiaib 
for  the  man  who  lias  backgrouad  st 
writing  and  cresting  ideas;  ihsiM 
have  practical  knowledge  of  miksty 
typography,  layout,  production.  Loss- 
lion:  Chicago.  All  replies  stristlf 
confidential;  employees  know  of  tka 
advertisement.  Address  Bos  S()4I, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Non-resident.  Terse  style,  asarksd 
ability.  Independent  policy.  Ideal  ti-  { 
tra  revenue  proposition.  Uefsrsassi. 

Box  3058,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPANDING  local  news  force.  Wtzt 
young  man  with  some  writing  eipsri- 
ence.  Prefer  one  who  can  handk 
Speed-Graphic.  Salary  open.  Writs 
in  detail  to  Argus-Press,  Owo.-so,  Rick. 
IP  YOU  HAVE  had  News  writing  « 
experience  st  a  reporter  and  feel  tkst 
you  could  edit  wire  reports  with  sosH 
training,  we  have  permanent  positisi 
open  as  news  editor  in  this  plessut 
Cumberland  Mountain  city.  Sesd  ; 
photo,  complete  details,  references. 
Daily  News,  Middleboro,  Kentucky.  ’ 
MAN  TO  HANDLE  wire  copy  ssl 
makeup  of  paper.  Permanent  poiitisa 
with  good  working  conditions.  StlaiT 
around  $45  per  week.  Arguz-Prsu 

Co.,  Owosso,  Michigan. _ 

PICTURE  EDITOR 
Prominent  Eastern  morning  daily,  o- 
perienced  all  phases  including  seise 
tion  layout  captions,  operation  of  stsf 
list  full  details.  Box  3176,  Editor  a 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Energetic  reporter  waatsd 
immediately  for  general  newa  covorilt. 
aBO  19,000.  Please  give  experioam 
salary  requirements  and  reforsnoia 
The  Kokomo  Tribune,  Kokomo,  lit 


SNAPPY  headline  Telegraph  o^ 
and  make-u^  Starting  aalary  lot 
Box  3060,  Effltor  ft  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  wanted  to  writs 
and  edit  social  woman's  news.  Ad¬ 
dress,  George  MacFarlane,  ManajM 
Editor,  Herald  Times,  Manitowoc,  W» 


WOMAN  JUXTBNALIST  to  edit  Socioty 
in  city  of  15,000.  Air  mail  detail^ 
salary.  J.  L.  Swindle,  Fampa  Daily 
News,  Pampa,  Texas. 

WEEKLY  TRADE  PUBUOATlA 

Chicago,  is  looking  for  well  equipp** 
news  man  between  ages  of  28  and  81 
Veteran  preferred,  for  both  ontalft 
contact  and  inside  editorial  work. 
Box  3143,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  ARTIST,  Veteran  prefsrMi 
with  light  fast  simple  touch  for  of" 
toonin$,  lllnstrating  newa.  Goed  ^ 
portonity  in  one  of  moat  attract 
cities  in  Florida.  Send  samples  la  AM 
letter.  Box  3160,  Editor  ft  Pobihhtf. 
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flu»»i—M»ckninl 

J^KPOaOia  BOOM  ttmmtm  w»a»»4 
tad  8»Bday  p*p«».  <>**P 

OT«r  196,000  popmUtlon 
jMekia**.  mo***™  «qnipB»«it. 
iTi  working  ooniMtiofin.  oooporntiTo 

uLklo  goBornl  B»»oitomoot.  AppH 
“t  .konW  b.  fn»Ul*T  with  Intor 
TTpogrophieal  I»w,  bo  onor 

with  oil  phoo-  of 
room  oporotion.  bo  eopobi* 
2Toog  loodorihip  by  oiomplo,  ond 
tl  Itir  ot  oil  tlmoi  in  Mo  doollngr 
Ttk  tko  «no  folko  on  hit  poyroll.  Tb» 
uii  nan  9100  o  week  ond  holdi  oppor 
mltr  W  odroneement.  Addreaa  Me 
fliolrol  Snporlntendont,  Bot  9868 
riitor  »  Pnbliiher 

^I^iwTWTHT.OPgaATOB.  Afternoon 
JUlr  ln  99.000  city  in  Moooochnootti 
itekikirot  boo  ttoody  pleoiont  job  for 
^itneed  mon.  (food  pay  plno 
kMt,  hnnronee.  retirement  oyetemi. 
1  BIB  who  wonto  to  oettle  down  In 
Hofniol  orgonliation  with  job  iocnr- 
K*  will  bo  Intoreotod.  Addret*  John 
B.  Flannery,  ’^anicript.  North  Adama. 
IUM; _  .. 

ntOTO  HNOBAVBB  wanted — Oom- 

Mniion  morning  and  afternoon  newe- 
BtMr  kaa  raeaney  for  good  all-aronnd 
Uneyman  in  ita  photo-engrawing  de 
gwtcent.  Good  pay,  pleaaant  aor- 
twadinga.  eattafying  working  eondl- 
tieei.  permanent  Job.  Write,  wi^  or 
uienkone  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  Bnal- 
Biae  Manager,  The  Dally  Preaa,  New 

met  Newe,  Virginia. _ 

niOTO  ENOBAVBB — Good  opporto- 
dHt  lor  naan  who  can  work  in  any 
ptri  of  the  shop.  Newepaper  and 
(tmmerrlal  work.  Mnet  be  able  to 
prodnee.  Apply.  Bor  3067.  Kditor  A 

Pibliiher  _ 

BfORAVEB  with  or  without  plant. 
Share  proflta  on  commercial.  If  nmk- 
inr  nnder  $100  weekly,  write  Box 
tflSt.  Kditor  A  Pnhliaher. _ 

WBB  PRESSMEN — Two  Union  .loiir- 
nTrmcn  wanted.  Regiilnr  joha.  Scale 
Ill.tS  for  754  hour  night.  Wire  or 
write  Preearoom  Foreman.  T.ampa 
Xeraing  TVlbnne  Tnmna  Ploride 

PUNTEB  Wanted.  Floor  work,  eom- 
kiaation  man  preferred.  Union  ehop. 
Ire  dayo.  754  houra,  $1.18  an  hour, 
peraanent  poeition.  The  Daily  Jeffer- 
wailaa.  Oambridge.  Ohio. _ 

$  #  ik  MO,  OPEBATOB  or  eombina- 
tiea  nan  for  Weat  Ooaat  city  of  10.- 
000.  Good  aealo.  Apply  Foreman  of 
Regiater-Paiaron i an.  Wataonwille.  Oal. 

UHOTTPE  operator  understanding 
machine  maintenance.  Open  shop. 
I1.S8  hour,  4654  hour  week.  Upstate. 
Box  3153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Literary  Agency  Sarwiee 

WEITE'a&TIOLES.  $75  to  $750  paid 
by  Xaliuiial  Magaainee.  Books,  play*. 
Iction  marketed.  Free  reading.  Bertha 
Klaasaer,  130  E.  40th  8t.,  N.  Y.  0.  16. 

SitnatiaM  WaMaJ  Art 

NEWSPAXCT  ABTnr 
Tm  ysara’  azperianea  in  Editorial 
«wk  ia  large  Eastern  oity.  Desires 
job  on  Weat  Ooaat.  Will  gladly  aend 
•aaplea.  Box  8090,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


SMalioni  AdmiaUtialiya  ExacMiTa 

★  lOP-FIJOHT  newsman  experienced 
all  phases  Editorial  operation  desires 
top-flight  position.  West  preferred. 
Hu  produced  offset  and  letterpress 
d«Iies.  Will  consider  Public  Rela- 
tioai.  Seymour  K.  Francis,  864  E 
Art.,  Ooronado,  California. _ 

70  PUBUSH,  manage,  lease  or  pnr- 
chaia  Southern  or  Atlantic  States 
daily.  Impressive  record.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  3011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lilaatiau  Waatad  AiftrtUmg 

iunONAL  MANAOEE— Young,  m- 
bitione  and  thoroaghly  experienced  in 
all  phases  Natioasl  advertising.  Seeks 
eppertunity  anywhere.  Box  8081,  Edi- 

lar  t  Publisher. _ 

lAlUMAE— $0.  tan  yMre 
^  Okie  dally  ef  170,000,  wants 
•Mass  to  advanea.  Bex  $$$4.  Editor 
b  Pkkllahar. 


Silnation  Wanted — Adrertiaiaf 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAOEB  eeekt  poei¬ 
tion  with  progressive  publisher  ( 10- 
25,000  Uirculation)  who  is  interested 
in  ability  and  results  of  a  sound  mer- 
ehaudising  program.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  layout,  copywriting,  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Outstanding  record.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  36.  West  preferred  but 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  3146,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  MAN  seeks  change 
.laiiuary  1st.  15  years'  experience, 
versatile  copy  writer,  proven  record 
ns  a  producer.  Married,  sober.  Go 
anywhere,  liox  3110,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

FOOD  EXECUTIVE 
16  years  Loral,  National  Food  Field. 
Unu.^iially  strong  records.  Ability 
proven.  Wide  acquaintance  mauufac- 
tiirers.  Know  Food  advertising,  mar¬ 
keting,  research.  Prefer  East,  New 
England.  36,  married,  family.  Box 
3158.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  WOMAN.  20;  6  years 

all-round  newspaper  experience,  both 
on  large  city  dailies,  small  town  week¬ 
lies.  Desires  permanent  advertising 
or  “what  have  you”  position  with 
eoastal  town  paper.  Box  3144,  Editor 
&  1‘iiblisher. _ 

SOLID  ADVEBTISINO  OAINS 
Personal  method  of  copy  develops  new 
aeeounts.  lU  years  metroimlitan  dai¬ 
lies — display,  classified,  agency  work. 
College — 37.  Out  of  Army  2  weeks, 
want  to  go  to  work.  Best  references. 
Box  3121,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

dr  TRADE  PAPER  representative 
wants  publication  New  York  area, 
(iood  spare  record.  Thorough  cover¬ 
age.  Ex-Navy  combat  Photographer: 
also  handle  news  items  and  pictures. 
Box  3162,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

Sitaatioiu — GrcalabM 
mrTpublisheb 

Your  circulation  operating  expenses 
are  entirely  too  high.  Now  is  the  time 
to  reduce  them.  The  man  possessing 
the  know-how  can  do  it  and  maintain 
cfflciency.  Tliat  man  with  twenty-flve 
years  successful  experience  in  all 
(ihases  of  circulation  is  now  available. 
Box  3141.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PLAN  FOB  PROFITABLE  future 
years.  Placing  management  of  your 
circulation  department  in  the  hands  of 
this  experienced  manager  will  be  a 
wise  investment.  Excellent,  econom¬ 
ical  production  record.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  medium  sized  city.  Rea¬ 
sonable  salary.  Box  3159,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CIBCULATION  MANAOEB,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  wishes  change.  West  or  West 
Coast  preferred.  Honest,  sober,  best 
of  references,  yesrs  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience.  Want  permanent  connection, 
live  paper  with  possibilities.  Box 
3099,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sit— Hobs  W—ted — Editorial 

AVAILABLE:  Correspondent,  Feature 
Writer  to  cover  France — Thoroughly 
experienced  French  journalist,  now  re¬ 
siding  in  Lyons,  France,  with  the  re¬ 
quisite  contacts  to  handle  any  assign¬ 
ment,  available  as  special  correspond¬ 
ent,  reporter  or  feature  writer  for 
U.  8.  newspaper  or  press  sssocistion. 
Excellent  record,  best  references.  Box 
3145,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

A1  HOUSE  OBOAM  BDITOB 
Able  to  take  full  charge.  Expert 
writer.  Art  and  prodnetion  direetor. 
Oan  serve  yon  on  e  eonsalting  baeie, 
or  will  accept  Free-lance  eontraeto  for 
•lx  months  or  more.  Box  8017,  Editor 
A  Pnbltoher. 

AVAILABLE  now  for  small  City  desk 
or  street  job,  no  sports;  prefer  New 
England.  3.  D.  Wardwell,  127  Leyden 
Road.  Greenfleld,  Mast. 

#  COLUMNIST 

Bporte  editor,  daily.  FInent,  proliflc, 
sense  of  bnmor.  wants  feature  writing 
or  editorial  spot  good  sited  newspaper 
or  magasine.  Veteran.  Bex  3078, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DBSKMAN,  33,  capable  bead  writer, 
copyreader,  tel^tor;  stylist;  nnder- 
stsnd  copy  flow,  believe  in  good,  fresh 
psper.  Box  3137,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Sil— til—  Wmtai —  Edit— lat 

^  AEMT  OFPICEE,  Yale  graduate, 
desires  position  as  editor  or  assistant 
to  editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly, 
.lournalism  experience  in  civilian  life 
and  Array.  To  be  discharged  early  in 
January  28.  Married.  Salary  not  im¬ 
portant  until  can  prove  ability.  If 
interested,  write  for  further  inforraa- 
tion.  Box  3138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DESK  JOB  desired  by  newspaper 
woman ;  degree,  ten  years  experience 
reporting,  editing,  radio  newswriting. 
Salary  must  be  good.  Address  Box 
3170,  Editor  A  l*nbllsher. 

-A  'experienced  NEWSMAN  and 
\'pt — Desires  position  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  newspaper  or  college  teaching. 
Three  years  as  editor  and  manager  for 
Muall-lown  daily  with  :i,700  circula¬ 
tion.  M.  A.  Degree  in  Journalism. 
Age  33.  Available  after  Dec.  31. 

Box  3139,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

A  EMPLOTEE  PUBLICATION  or  sim¬ 
ilar  position  desired  by  ex-army  news¬ 
paper  editor  with  civilian  book  pro¬ 
duction  experience.  Box  3131,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  34,  experienced,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  wants  job  on  West  Coast,  weekly 
or  dally.  Good  habits,  best  references. 
Also  ran  manage,  liox  3107,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  writer,  now  on  terminal 
Array  leave.  Five  years’  experience  on 
large  daily.  University  graduate,  age 

30.  Box  3076,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  Writer  -  Paragrapher. 
Sane,  vigorous,  25  years  exp.  Box 

2999,  Editor  A  PnbUsksr. _ 

A  FORMER  U.  8.  Army  correspondent, 
past  40,  three  years  in  Europe,  wants 
job  in  South  as  copyreader,  reporter, 
editor.  Box  3177.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
A  GHOST  WBitEE — So— oned  news¬ 
man,  ex-sailor,  world  traveler;  will  do 
your  epeeches,  artielei,  stories  or 
hooks.  Box  80i99,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
LABOR  ADVISER,  msny  years’  ex¬ 
perience  labor  relations  work,  scale 
negotiations,  desires  change;  now  with 
Federal  Government;  conservative 
background,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
management  problems.  Box  3122, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  fully  competent,  plans  change 
after  Jan.  1.  Box  3118,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  experieiired,  seven  years 
reporter  and  rlty  editor  before  enter¬ 
ing  army,  seeks  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  Afternoon  daily,  eity  nnder 
50,000.  Box  9966,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  2  years’  all 
round  writing  experience,  college; 
seeks  live  position  with  newspaper, 
magazine,  publisher  or  radio  station, 
liox  3140,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  womsn,  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  wire  service,  small  town 
daily,  N.  Y.  house  organ,  wants  editorial 
postion  in  New  York  or  within  com¬ 
muting  distance.  B.  A.  jonrnalism. 
References.  Box  3161,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  adaptable  young  woman ; 
Press  Association  experience  seeks 
newspaper  opportunity.  Knowledge  of 
stenography.  Box  3152,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  re-write ;  Post-Dispatch 
experience;  expert  to  be  replaced  by 
retnrning  serviceman ;  excellent  ree- 
ommendatione;  college.  Box  8059, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TALENTED  WOMAN  desires  position 
in  Northern  State.  Experienced 
short  story  writer.  Proof  reader. 
Worked  for  Chicago  magazine  publica¬ 
tion,  newswriting,  general  and  society. 
Special  features.  Make  own  heads. 
Anything  to  offer?  Present  position  is 
society  editor  on  weekly.  Box  3114, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  N.  T.  correspondent 
availsble  as  staffer  or  special  for 
newspaper  or  magasine.  Good  con¬ 
tacts,  well  known  seasoned  writer, 
news  features,  sports.  Box  3178, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEOBAPH  EDITOR.  sxpMienewl 
copyreader,  now  employed  wants  new 
loeatioB,  KV  anywhere.  Bex  8090,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  FMbltshcv. 


daily- Sunday  editor,  east  Or  midwest, 
wants  iatsllifent,  appreciative  cow¬ 
age  of  school,  home,  eornmnnitr,  clvle, 
masie.  art,  peraoaal  avnntot  Magasine 
qaality  festureel  Personable,  well- 
Uked  woman  In  fortlea  bids  for  job. 
Knewi  facts  of  Ilfs  sad  joamalisa: 
attends  to  baslaesa:  asks  na  «aa>W 
for  sex  or  age.  Mstropolitan,  small 
city  expsrlsnce;  bests,  general  aa- 
signment,  copydesk,  dspartmsnt,  fea¬ 
ture  page.  Features  free-la«eed  to 
leading  papers.  Oharacter,  ednssilon. 
health,  references,  A-1.  Avsllabla 
February  1.  $40  to  $55  according  to 

job,  IWng  conditions.  Box  8007, 

Editor  A  Publisher^ _ _ _ 

exceptionally  qualified  news 
writer;  mature,  steady,  reliable;  cap¬ 
able  complete  competent  handling  any 
assignment,  emiihasis  on  cutting 
through  quickly  to  significant;  24 
years  large  dailies;  desk  and  outside: 
'Washington;  top  references.  Available 
.fanuary  1st.  Box  3116,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

A-  VETERAN.  Recently  discharged. 
B.S.  .Tournalism.  Army  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  historian.  Three  years  over¬ 
seas.  seeks  editorial  poeition  as  an 
assistant  editor  on  House  Organ  or 
reporter  on  Daily  or  Weekly.  Box 

3163.  E d ito r  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

WOMAN  REPOBTEE.  Two  years’ 
I'ivilian  experience.  Two  years  Marines 
PR,  wants  place  on  mid-Weatem  daily 
not  reluctant  to  advancement  of  cap¬ 
able  woman.  Available  Feb.  16.  Box 
3125,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN’S  page  editor.  Feature  writer. 
University  trained;  20.  Will  trarel. 
Box  3117,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  journslrsra  graduate  wants 
sports,  copy  reading  or  publicity  job. 
Some  experience.  Will  go  anywhere, 
liox  3150,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

Situations  Wanted — MecItoMcal 

SUPERINTENDENT — Composing  room 
or  mechanical  supt..  16  years  execu¬ 
tive  experience  on  luetropoliton  dsillee. 
Knows  economy  with  efBciency.  Prefer 
north  or  see  cosstc.  Aveilsbis  Jan  1. 
Osn  furnish  refereueea.  Box  2986, 
Editor  A  Pnbliahsr. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Age  38,  Union,  married.  Veteran. 
Thoroughly  experienced,  all  depts. 
Capable  leader.  Top  references.  Box 
3171.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESSMAN,  stereotyper,  nine  yesrs 
Duplex  Unitubulars,  familiar  with 
color.  Now  pressroom  foreman,  West- 
mid-West.  Box  3178,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

OOMPOSINO  BOOM  FOREMAN,  Ex¬ 
perience  rangee  from  six  to  sixteen 
machine  plants.  Box  2$$$,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

BCAIL  ROOM  rORBMAN,  competoat. 
rellahU,  refsreneee.  Bwm  9M3.  Editor 
A  PabUshar. 

SitaaHoas  Waatad  -yWatrmfAag 

A  VETERAN — NEWS  Photographer, 
34.  married.  8  yearn  army  combat 
cameramsu.  854  yaa*s  pre-war  na^ 
photo  axperlanea.  Doairea  staff  poal- 
tioB  good  salary.  Hava  oomplsto4x6 
outfit.  Telagrsph  eoUecl  or  write: 
Bob  Weadltoger,  116  West  179nd  81.. 
Now  York  8$,  N.  Y. 

A  PHOTOOBAPHEB:  Veteran.  4 
years’  experience  free-lance  newspaper 
and  publicity  work.  Willing  to  travel. 
Robert  Koller.  1303  86th  Street,  North 
Bergen,  New  Jersey. 


Silaatiaai  PafcBc  Ralaliaas 

A  EX-NAVY  EDITOR,  combat  corre- 
spondent,  30,  single,  extensive  public 
relations  expertonee,  excellsnt  ednes- 
tion  and  travel  background.  Prefers 
position  Los  Angeles.  Availsble  for 
interview  January  1st.  Box  31t0, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPBBIENOED,  Harvard  graduate, 
married,  29,  industrial,  palitisal.  and 
govemmsntal  backgraniM.  Agency 
connection  preferred.  Phone  Windsor 
6-1771  any  time. 


KIITOII  «  PUILISNIR  f«r  ■AAAMhAr  ISt  IMt 
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print  shortages,  the  trials  of  our  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  were  d|. 
British  contemporaries  imder  voted  to  the  subject.  The  repgit 
even  more  stringent  restrictions  of  the  Censure  Debate  and  oUmt 
are  always  interesting.  Parliamentary  proceedings 

The  Anglo-American  financial 

agreement  for  loan  of  $4,500,000,-  ®  ^ 

000  to  Britain  was  top  priority 

among  news  items  received  in  *** 

London  Thursday.  Dec.  6.  As-  J  f,*  J* 

cording  to  the  Dec.  8  overseas 

edition  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  “IMs  dUaiSi 

In?  tTlhif’aS^S?  bSan  exaggerate  the  seriordS 

pouring  into  London  offices  from  bf thrSfeSfswS*' 

7  p.m.  onward  that  night.  They  shortage  of 

had  to  be  digest^,  arranged  and  ^  ^hen  U.  S.  oublishT.  «... 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

NATURALLY,  for  some  time  the  current  crime  wave  isn’t  m 
after  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  bad  as  the  newspaper  paints  it. 
on  Japan,  newspaper  and  maga-  Someone  will  have  to  explain 
zine  headlines  about  "atomic  en-  to  us  ( maybe  you  will,  Mr. 
ergy"  stories  almost  always  re-  Mayor)  how  a  newspaper  of 
ferred  to  "atom  bomb,”  “A-  general  circulation  can  be  re- 

bomb,”  or  "atomic  bomb.”  It  sponsible  for  an  Increase  m 

got  so  for  a  while  there  that  we  crime.  Even  if  members  <u  the 

( meaning  the  people  of  this  and  World  -  Telegram  staff  should  compressed  In  time  for  the  fol- 
other  countries)  could  think  of  have  friends  among  the  lowing  day’s  editions, 

atomic  energy  only  in  terms  of  world  (and  we  douM  if  that  is  n^uich 

the  atomic  bomb.  more  so  on  the  W-T  than  any  Remember,  the  British  oaners 

The  result  was  that  all  our  other  paper  in  New  York)  do  have  been  operating  with  four 

stories  concerning  Russia’s  quest  the  managing  editor  and  the  city  and  slx-nage  naners  and  nrob 

for  the  secret  of  atomic  energy—  desk  arrange  lobs  for  these 

and  British,  Canadian  and  U.  S.  criminals  to  pull  off?  throughout  1946.  Here  was  their 

deliberations  on  this  question —  We  doubt  it,  Mr.  Mayor!  You  .  .. 

generally  mentioned  the  atomic  will  have  to  be  more  explicit.  11^  * 

bomb  as  the  main  point  of  dis-  And  as  for  over-emphasizing 
cusslon.  Dangerous  as  is  this  the  crime  wave,  less  than  one 
new  weapon,  many  people  have  week  after  you  made  these 

thus  been  led  to  believe  that  this  statements  on  the  air  your  own  ^nt^  During  the  Washington 
newly  discovered  energy  can  Police  Commissioner  publicly  l^gotiations.  and  another  on 
only  be  used  for  destruction.  announced  there  had  been  a  13%  Pronosals  for  Consideration  by 
We  are  not  advocating  giving  increase  in  major  crime  in  the 
any  atomic  secrets  to  anyone,  city  during  the  last  year.  ^ade  and  Emr 

Likewise,  we  are  not  saying  we  *  *  ,*  u 

should  not  give  them  away.  THE  “Letters”  columns  of  the  ^ords  An  ao^i 

However  we  feel  that  if  our  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  *A®!I1’ 

writers  and  commentators  would  Daily  N etrs  last  week  brought  "•  .p. 

concentrate  on  discussing  something  new  into  the  picture  The  Prime jwin 
“atomic  energy”  instead  of  the  ''f  labor  renorting.  In  one  of  f  ® 

"atomic  bomb”  —  the  construe-  those  rare  instances  a  union  ex-  ana  wun  aisci^ 
tive  Instead  of  the  destructive —  ecutlve  complimented  newspa-  lowM  contrinutea 
our  radio  and  newspapers  would  »'e’’S  and  their  renorters  for  a  . 

aid  considerably  in  alleviating  fair  iob  in  covering  strike  news.  ^  1®'®'*’;^^ 

the  terrible  fear  complex  that  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  all  ^®  ' 

has  arisen.  nunprs.  we  'earned,  e'tch  equalled  about 


Struck  Papers' 
Writers  Barred 
At  Convention 


Ottawa,  Dec.  11  —  The  0^ 
tawa  Journal  today  conunantsd 
on  the  action  of  delegates  to  t 
Canadian  Commonwealth  Fed* 

1  j  eration  political  convention  in 
’  |'Y®!'ded  Winnipeg  who  decided  by  foe* 
nsisted  of  mal  resolution  and  as  “a  mattv 
of  principle”  to  bar  reporters  of 
•  made  his  the  Winnipeg  Free  Pres$  aM 
that  night  Tribune,  newspapers  whose 
that  fol-  printers  are  on  strike, 
other  3.500  The  editorial  read  in  put: 

"One  delegate,  a  member  of  tte 
,te^;  “'Thus  Manitoba  Legislature,  said  this 
available  step  had  no  bearing  ‘on  the  lose 
00  words,  vve  have  for  freedom  of  te 
mt  of  the  press.’  but  it  is  an  odd  way  sf 
expressing  that  devotion  to 
has  been  truth. 

jss  confer-  "The  C.C.F.  theory  must  be 
ngn.  ence  on  Motmt  Sinai  on  the  eve  that  it  is  punishing  the  Winni* 
nt^  creation  of  the  world  be-  peg  newspapers  because  of  tho 

jinst  tween  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  stand  they  have  taken  in  Om 
:om-  midnight  it  would  have  been  dispute  with  their  printers.  Iti 
comparable  with  yesterday’s  sit-  love  for  freedom  of  the  pros 
uation.  except  that  the  Book  of  can  be  turned  off  like  a  tap  ia 
the  Genesis  is.  on  the  whole,  more  the  case  of  a  newspaper  \mso 
1  the  readable  than  the  documenta-  policies  it  does  not  approve,  ll 
tion  of  the  Anglo-American  debt  other  words  this  fine  princigll 
that  aBreement.”  U  confined  in  its  application  ts 

)aily  '^®  incident  serves  to  illus-  those  who  think  as  the  0.011 
vou  irate  the  disadvantage  from  thinks.” 
lews  which  the  British  public  is  suf-  m 

fering  in  the  present  shortage  of  VT  D  & 

newsprint  there.  ’The  British  inimon  111  M  r  A  _ 
newspapers  are  taking  full  ad-  Washington,  Dec.  13 — 
vantage  and  pointing  up  the  dent  ’Truman,  already  a  meitiMg 
,  _  lack  of  information.  of  the  National  Press  Club  tm 

clsm  -pjjg  Telegraph  says:  “The  full  White  House  Photographers  Ar 
fac*s  and  relevant  considerations  sociation,  has  extended  his  jouP 
^  wi  could  not  possibly  be  set  out  for  nallstic  connections.  He’s  now  $ 

light  of  space.  It  was  corre-  life  member  of  the  Mlsswiff 

spondingly  made  more  difficult.  Press  Association.  PresenUtfoe 
•  indeed  almost  impossible,  for  of  his  membership  certificy 
♦if*  public  to  understand  and  was  made  by  W,  C.  Hea^ 
^®  form  an  opinion  on  one  of  the  president  of  the  association  am 

most  important  agreements  of  publisher  of  the  Shelby  Coua$l 

)®m*  our  time.”  Herald.  The  informal  ceremo* 

turn  Nine  of  the  total  32  columns  was  at  the  White  House, 
nion  , 

the 


PUT  IT  ON  THE  TOP  BOUGH 


The  Hatkia  Informatioa  Service,  Wash* 
inctOB,  D.  C.,  wishes  to  thank  the  many 
newspapers  usins  its  unique  feature,  ana 
for  their  continuous  patronage,  their  com¬ 
mendation,  their  strategic  placement  of 
the  material,  and  their  voluntary  display 
of  war-time  questions-and-answers  dur¬ 
ing  a  priod  when  this  service  was  drama¬ 
tically  important. 


yj  Th€  Huntington  Horaid-Ditpmtoh  (M-74,^ 

,y  4I4—S-3SS73)  has  rensisod  ite  eontrmet 

(or  Tho  Hmtkin  Soroieo. 


